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TO 


fIlE REV. IIENRY ARTHUR WOODGATE, B.D., 


REcrOR OF BELlJ:ROUGHTON, HONORARY CANON 01' 
WORCESTER. 


:vry DEAR WOODGATE, 
Half a century and more has passed since you 
first allo\ved me to know you falniliarly, and to possess 
your friendship. 
Now, in the last decade of our lives, it is pleasant to 
Jne to look back upon those old Oxford days, in which 
we were together, and, in memory of them, to dedicate 
to you a Volume, written, for the most part, before the 
currents of opinion and the course of events carried 
rriends away in various directions, and brought about 
great changes and bitter separations. 
Those issues of religious inquiry I cannot certainly 
affect to lament, as far as they concern myself: as they 
relate to others, at least it is left to me, by such acts 
J.s you now allow me, to testify to them that affection 
which time and absence cannot quench, and which IS 
the more fresh and buoyant because it is so old. 
I am, my dear Wood gate, 
Your attached and constant friend, 
JOI-iN HENRY NE'V
IAN. 


7anuary 5, 1872. 



ADVER TISEl\IENT. 


THIS Volume is a fresh contribution, on the part of 
the Author, towards a uniform Edition of his publica- 
tions. 
Of the six portions, of which it consists, the first 
appeared in the British Magazine in the spring of 1836, 
under the title of " Home Thoughts Abroad." As that 
title was intended for a series of papers \vhich were 
never written, and is unsuitable to a single instalment of 
them, another heading has been selected for it, answering 
more exactly to the particular subject of which it treats. 
The second and third are the 83rd and 85th numbers 
of the "'Tracts for the Times," and \vere published in the 
5th volun1e, in the year 1838. 
The fourth, "The Tamworth Reading Room," was 
written for the TÙJles ne\vspaper, and appeared in its 
columns in February 184[, being afterwards published 
as a pamphlet. The letters, of which it consists, were 
\\ ritten off as they were successively called for by the 
parties who paid the author the compliment of employing 
hilll, and are necessarily imnlethodical as compositions. 
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The same may with still more reason be said of the 
Letters which follow, entitled, "Who's to blan1e 1 " 
written in the spring of 1855, for an intimate friend. at 
that time the editor of the newspaper in which they 
appeared. 
The Review, which closes the Volume, was published 
in the MOllt11. l\lagazine of June 1866. 
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I. 
HOW TO ACCOMPLISII IT.. 


I. 
W HEN I was at Rome, I fell in with an English 
acquaintance, \VhOn1 I had met occasionally in 
his own county, and \vhen he \vas on a visit at my o\vn 
University. I had ahvays felt him a pleasant, as rather 
engaging companion, and his talent no one could ques- 
tion; but his opinions on a variety of political and 
ecclesiastical subjects \vere either very unsettled or at 
least very uncommon. His remarks had often the effect 
of random talking; and though he was ahvays ingenious, 
and often (as far as I \vas his antagonist) unans\verable, 
yet he did not advance me, or others, one step to\vards 
the conviction that he was right and \\'e \vere wrong in 
the matter \vhich happened to be in dispute. Such a 
personage is no unusual phenomenon in this day, in 
\\"hich every one thinks it a duty to exercise the H sacred 
right of private judgment;" and \vnen, consequently, 
there are, as the gramn1ar has it, U quot hon1Ïnes, tot 


* [The discussion in this Paper is carried on by two speculative Angli- 
cans, who aim at giving vitality to their Church, the one by uniting it to 
the Roman See, the other by developing a nineteenth-century Anglo-Catho. 
licism. The narrator sides on the whole witb the latter of these.] 
· · 1 
.. 
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sententiæ ;" nor should I have distinguished my good 
friend from a score of theorists and debaters, producible 
at a minute's notice in any part of the United Kingdom, 
except for two reasons-first, that his theories lay in 
the different direction front those now in fashion, and 
\vere all based upon the principle of "bigotry," (as he, 
\vhether seriously or paradoxically, avo\ved)-next, that 
he maintained thcy \vcre not novelties, but as old as the 
Gospel itself, and possessing as continuous a tradition. 
Yet, in spite of \vhatever recommendations he cast about 
thenl, they did not take hold of me. They seemed un- 
real; this will best explain \vhat I n1ean :-u11Yl'al, as if 
he had raised his structure in the air, an independent, 
self-sustained pile of buildings, sui sÍ1llile, \vithout histon- 
cal basis or recognized position among things existing, 
without discoverable relations to the wants, wishes, and 
opinions of those who \vere the subjects of his specu- 
lations. 
We were thro'vn together at Rome, as we had never 
been before; and, getting familiar with him, I began to 
have some insight into his meaning. I soon found him 
to be quite serious in his opInions; but I did not think 
him a wit the less chin1crical and 11leteo10S than be- 
fore. However, as he was always entertaining, and could 
bear a set-down or a laugh easily, from the sweetness 
and amiableness of his naturp, I always liked to hear him 
talk. Indeed, if the truth hlust be spoken, I believe, in 
some degree, he began to poison my mind \vith his ex- 
tra vagances. 
One day I had called at the Prussian Minister's, and 
found my friend there. We left together. The landing 
from which the staircase descended looked out over 
Rome; affording a most striking view of a city \vhich 
tJ)e Christian can nevcr survey without the bitterest. the 
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most loving, and the n10st melancholy thoughts. I \vill 
not describe the details of the prospect; they may be 
found in every book; nothing is so con1mon now as pano- 
ramic or dioramic descriptions. Suffice it to say, that 
we were looking out from the Capitol all over the mo- 
dern city; and that ancient Rome, being for the most 
part out of sight, was not suggested to us except as the 
basis of the history \vhich follo\ved its day. The Inorn- 
iug was very clear and still: all the many domes, which 
gave feature to the view before us, rose gracefully and 
proudly. We lingered at the window \vithout saying 
a word. News of public affairs had lately come fron1 
England, which had saddened us both, as leading us to 
forebode the overthrow of all that gives dignity and in- 
terest to our country, not to touch upon the more serious 
reflections connected with it. 
My friend began by alluding to a former conversation, 
In which I had expressed my anticipation, that Rome, as 
a city, was still destined to bear the manifestation of 
divine judgments. He said, " Have you really the heart 
to say that all this is to be visited and overthrown?" 
His eye glanced at St. Peter's. I was taken by surprise, 
and for a moment overcome, as well as he; but the 
parallel of the Apostles' question in the Gospel soon 
can1e to my aid, and I said, by way of ans\ver, U Master, 
see what manner of stones and what buildings are here!" 
He smiled; and we relapsed into our meditative mood. 
At length I said, "Why, surely, as far as one's imagi- 
nation is concerned, nothing is so hdrd to conceive as 
that evil is cOIl1ing on our own country: fairly as the 
surface of things stiH promises, yet you as well as I ex- 
pect evil. Not long before I came abroad, I \vas in a 
retired parish in Berkshire, on a Sunday, and the in- 
esthnable blessings of our present condition, the guilt of 
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those \vho are destroying them, and moreover, the diffi- 
culty of believing they could be lost, canle forcibly upon 
me. When everything looked so cahn, regular, and 
smiling, the church bell going for service, high and low. 
young and old flocking in, others resting in the porch, 
and others delaying in the churchyard, as if there \vere 
enjoyment in the very c
sation of that bodily action 
,,'hich for six days had \vorried them, (but I necd not go 
on describing \vhat both of us have seen a hundrcd titucs,) 
I said to myself, ' \Vhat a heaven on earth is thig! ho\v 
renloved, like an oasis, from the dust and dreariness of 
the political \vorld! And is it possible that it depends 
for its existence on what is without, so as to be dissi- 
pated and to vanish at once upon the occurrence of certain 
changes in public affairs?' I could not bring myself to 
believe that the foundations beneath \vere crunlbling 
a,vay, and that a sudden fall might be expected." 
lIe replied by one of his occasional ßights-" If Rome 
itself, as you say, is not to last, why should the daughter 
who has severed herself from Rome? The amputated 
limb dies sooner than the wounded and enfeebled trunk 
,vhich loses it." 
" Say this any\vhere else in Rome than on this staircase," 
I answered. "Come, let us find a more appropriate place 
for such extravagances;" and I took him by the arm, 
and \ve began to descend. "Ve made for the villa on 
the Palatine, and in our \vay thither, and \vhile strolling 
in its ,valks, the following discussion took place, \vhich 
of course J have put together into a more compact shape 
than it assumed in our actual conversation. 


2. 
"\Vhat I mean," said he in continuation, "is this: that 
"'e, in England, are severed from the centre of unity, and 
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therefore no wonder our Church does not flourish. You 
may say to me, if you please, that the Church of Rome 
is corrupt. I know it; but what then? If (to use the 
common saying) there are remedies even worse than the 
disease they practise on, much more are remedies con- 
ceivable \vhich are only not as bad, or but a little better. 
To cut off a limb is anyho\v a strange mode of saving 
it from the influence of some constitutional ailment. 
Indigestion may cause cranlp in the extremities, yet we 
spare our hands or feet, nohvithstanding. I do not wish 
to press analogies; yet, surely, there is such a religious 
fact as the existence of a great Catholic body, union with 
\vhich is a Christian privilege and duty. N o\V, we English 
are separate from it." 
I answered, U I will grant you thus much,-that the 
present is an unsatisfactory, miserable state of things; 
that there is a defect, an evil in existing circumstances, 
which \ve should pray and labour to remove; yet I can 
grant no more. The Church is founded on a doctrine- 
the gospel of Truth,. it is a means to an end. Perish 
the Church Catholic itself, (though, blessed be the pro- 
mise, this cannot be,) yet let it perish rather than the 
Truth should fail. Purity of faith is more precious to 
the Christian than unity itself. If Rome has erred 
grievously in doctrine (and in so thinking \ve are both 
of one mind), then is it a duty to separate even from 
P...onle." 
" You allo\v much more," he replied, "than most of 
us ; yet even you, as it seems to me, have not a deep sense 
enough of the seriousness of our position. Recollect, at 
the Reformation \ve did that \vhich is a sin, unless \ve 
prove it to be a duty. It ,vas, and is, a very solemn 
protest. \V ould the seraph Abdiel have made his re- 
sistance a triumph and a boast,-spoken of the glorious 
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stand he had made,-or nlade it a pleasant era in his 
history? Would he have gone on to praise himself, 
and say, 'Certainly, I am one among a thousand; all of 
them \vent wrong but I, and they are no\v in hell, but 
I am pure and uncorrupt, in consequence of n1Y noble 
separation fronl those rebels'? N ow, certainly, I have 
heard you glory in an e
nt which at best was but an 
escape as by fire,-an escape at a great risk and loss, 
and at the price of a nlelancholy separation." 
I felt he had, as far as the practical question went, 
the advantage of me. Indeed it nlust be confessed that 
we Protestants are so satisfied with intellectual victories 
in our controversy with Rome as to think little of that 
charity \vhich "vaunteth not herself, is not puffed up, 
doth not behave herself unseenIly." 
He continued :-" Do you recollect the notion enter- 
tained by the prilnitive Christians concerning Catho- 
licity? The Church was, in their view, one vast body, 
founded by the Apostles, and spreading its branches out 
into alliands,-the channel through which the streams of 
grace flowed, the mystical vine through which that sap 
of life circulated, which was the possession of those and 
those only \vho were grafted on it. In this Church there 
can be no division. Pass the axe through it, and one 
part or the other is cut off from the Apostles. There 
cannot be two distinct bodies, each claiming descent 
from the original stem. Indeed, the very \vord catllolic 
witnesses to this. Two Apostolic bodies there nlay be 
without actual contradiction of ternlS ; but there is neces- 
sarily but one body Catholic." And then, in illustration 
of this view, he went on to cite frolll memory the su b- 
stance of passages from Cyril and Augustine, which I 
suspect he had picked up from some Romanist friend at 
the English College. I have since turned them out in 
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in the.ir respective authors, and here give them in trans- 
lation. 
The first extract occurs in a letter \vritten by Augus- 
tine to a Donatist bishop :- 


" I will briefly suggest a question for your consideration. Seeing 
that at this day we have before our eyes the Church of God, called 
Catholic, diffused throughout the world, we think we ought not to 
doubt that herein is a most plain accomplishment of holy prophecy, 
confirmed as it was by our Lord in the Gospel, and by the Apostles, 
who, agreeably to the prediction, so extended it. Thus St. Paul 
preached the Gospel, and founded churches, etc. John also writes to 
seven Churches, etc. \Vith all these churches we, at this day, com. 
Inunicate, as is plain; and it is equally plain that you Donatists do 
not communicate with them. Now, then, I ask you to assign some 
reason why Christ should. . . all at once be pent up in Africa, 
where you are, or even in the whole of it. For your comn1unity, 
which bears the name of Donatus, evidently is not in all places 
-that is, catholic. If you say ours is not the Catholic, but nick- 
name it the Mdcarian, the rest of Christendom differs from you ; 
whereas you yourselves must own, what every one who knows you 
will also testify, that yours is known as the Donatist denomination. 
Please to tell me, then, how the Church of Christ has vanished from 
the world, and is found only among you; whereas our side of the 
controversy is upheld, without our saying a word, by the plain fact, 
that we see in it a fulfilment of Scripture prophecy." · 


The next is from one of the san1e Father's treatises, 
addressed to a friend :- 


"We must hold fast the Christian religion, and the communion 
of that Church which is, and is called, Catholic, not only by its 
members, but even by all its enelnies. For, whether they will or 
no, even heretics themselves, and the children of schism, when they 
speak,not with their own people, but with strangers, call that Church 
nothing else but Catholic? Indeed they would not be understood, 
unless they characterized it by that name which it bears throughout 
the world." t 


* Ep. 49, Ed. Benedict. 


t De vera ReI., c. 7, n. 12. 
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The last was from Cyril's explanation of the doctrine 
of the One Holy Catholic Church :- 


;, \Vhereas the nanle (church) is used variously. . . . as (for 
instance) it may be applied to the heresy or persuasion of the 
l\lanichees, etc., therefore the creed has carefully comnlitteù to thee 
the confession of the One Holy Catholic Church, in order that thou 
luayest avoid their odious meetij1gs, and remain always in the Holy 
Catholic Church, in which thou wast regenerated. And if per- 
chance thou art a traveller in a strange city, do not simply ask, 
'Where is the house of God?' for the multitude of persuasions 
attenlpt to call their hiding-places by that name; nor simply, 
I \Vhere is the Church?' but, '\Vhere is the Catholic Church?' 
for such is the peculiar name of this the holy Mother of us all, who 
is the spouse of the Only-Begotten Son.". 


3. 
After giving some account of these passages, he con- 
tinued: U Now, I am only contending for the fact that 
the communion of Ron1e constitutes the main body of 
the Church Catholic, and that \ve are split off from it, 
and in the condition of the Donatists; so that every 
word of Augustine's argument to them, could be applied 
to us. This, I say, is a fact ,. and if it be a grave fact, 
to account for it by saying that they are corrupt :s only 
bringing in a second grave fact. T\vo such serious facts 
-that we are separate from the great body of the 
Church, and that it is corrupt-should, one would think, 
make us serious; whereas we behave as if they were 
plus and minus, and destroyed each other. Or rather, 
we trÙoJlph in the Romanists being corrupt, and ,ve dell)' 
they are the great body of Christians, unfairly merging 
their myriad of churches under the poor title of 'the 
Church of Rome;' as if unanimity destroyed the argu- 
ment froln nunlbers." 


· Cyril Hieros. Catech., xviii. 12. 
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" Stay! not so fast!" I nlade answer; "after all, they 
are but a part, though a large part, of the Christian 
world. Is the Greek communion to go for nothing, 
extending from St. Petersburg to Corinth and Antioch? 
or the .A..nnenian churches? and the English communion 
which has branched off to India, Australia, the 'VVest 
Indies, the United States, Canada, and Nova Scotia? 
The true state of the case is this: the condition of the 
early Church, as Augustine and Cyril describe it, exists 
no more; it is to be found nowhere. You may apply, 
indeed, the tern1S which they used of it to the present time, 
and call the Romanists Catholics, as they claim to be ; 
but this is a fiction and a theory, not the expression of 
a visible fact. Is it not a mere theory by which the 
Latin Church can affect to spread itself into Russia? I 
suspect, in spite of S1. Cyril, you might ask in vain for 
their churches under the name of Catholic throughout 
the autocrat's dominions, or in Greece, as well as in 
England or Scotland. Where is the Catholic Bishop of 
\Vinchester or Lincoln? where the Catholic Church in 
England as a visible institution? No more is it such in 
Scotland; not to go on to speak of parts of Germany 
or the ne\v world. All that can be said by way of reply 
is, that it is a very considerable communion, and vener- 
able fronl its consistency and antiquity." 
"That is the point," interrupted my companion; 
Ii they maintain that, such as they are, such they ever 
have been. They have been from the first' the Catho- 
lics.' 1'he schismatical Greeks, the N estorians, the 
l\lonophysites, and the Protestants have gro\vn up at 
different times, and on a novel doctrine or foundation." 
"Have a care," I ans\vered, cc of diverging to the 
question of Apostolicity. \Ve are engaged upon the 
Catholicity of the Latin Church. If we are to speak of 
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Antiquity, you yourself will be obliged to abandon its 
cause, for you are as decided as Inyself upon its corrup- 
tions from primitive simplicity. Foundation \ve have as 
apostolical as theirs, (unless you listen to the Nag's-head 
calumny,) and doctrine much more apostolica1. Please 
to keep to the plain tangible fact, as you expressed it 
\vhen you began, of the universal or catholic character 
of the Roman conlmunion." 
He was silent for a ,vhile, so I proceeded. 
"Let me say a word or two more on the su bj ect I 
had in hand when you interposed. I was observing 
that the state of things is certainly altered since Augus- 
tine's time-that is, in matter of fact, divisions, cross 
divisions, and complicated disarrangements have taken 
place in these latter centuries which \vere unknown in 
the fifth. We cannot, at once, apply his \vords as the 
representatives of things now existing; they are, in 
great measure, but the expression of principles to be 
adopted. May I say son1ething further without shocking 
you? I think dissent and separatism present features 
unkno\vn to primitive Christianity-so unkno\vn that in 
its view of the world a place is not provided for then1. 
A state of things has grown up, of which hereditary 
dissent is an element. All the better feelings of sta- 
bility, quietness, loyalty, and the like, are in sonle places 
enlisted in its favour. In sorle places, as in Scotland, 
dissent is the religion of the state and country. I am 
not supposing that such outlying comnlunities have 
blessings equal to the Church Catholic; only, while I 
condemn them as outlying, I \vould still contend that 
they retain so much of privilege, so much of the life and 
warmth of that spiritual body, [rom the roots of which 
they spring, as irregular shoots, as to secure their indivi- 
dual members froin the calamity of being altogether cut 
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off from it. In the latter ages of Judaism, the ten tribes, 
and aftenvards the San1aritans, and then the proselytes 
of the gate, present a parallel, as having a position be- 
yond the literal scope of the l\Iosaic law. I shall scruple, 
therefore, to apply the strong language which Cyprian 
uses against schismatics to the Scottish presbyterians 
or to the Lutherans. At least, they have the Scriptures. 
You understand why I mention this-to show, by an 
additional illustration, that not every ,vord that the 
Fathers utter concerning the Church Catholic applies at 
once to the Church of this day. The early Christians had 
not the complete canon, nor were books then common, 
nor could most of them read. Other differences bet\veen 
their Church and our Church might be mentioned ;-for 
instance, the tradition of the early Church was of an 
historical character, of the nature of testimony; and 
possessed an authority superadded to the Church's pro- 
per authority as a divine institution. It was a \vitness, 
far more perfect in its way, but the same in kind, as the 
body of ancient writers may be for the genuineness of 
Cæsar's \vorks. It was virtually infallible. Now, ho\v- 
ever, this accidental authority has long ceased, or, at 
least, is indefinitely weakened; and to resist it is not 
so obviously a sin against light. Here, then, is another 
reason for caution in applying the language of the 
Fathers concerning schism to our own times, since they 
did not in their writings curiously separate the Church's 
intrinsic and permanent authority as divine, from her 
temporary office of bearing witness to the Apostolic 
doctrine as to an historical fact." 
U I must take time to think of this," he replied; II mean- 
while, you at least grant mc that the Latin communion 
is the main portion of Christendom-that participation 
with it is especially our natural position-and that our 
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present separation from it is a grievous calamity as such, 
and, under the circumstances, nothing short of a soIenln 
protest against corruptions in it, of ,vhich we dare not 
k " 
parta .e. 
" I grant it," said I. 
"And, in consequence, you discard, henceforth and for 
ever, the folIo,ving phrases, and the like-' our glorious 
emancipation from Rome,' 'the noble stand we made 
against a corrupt church,' 'our enlightened tilnes,' 'the 
blind and formal papists,' etc. etc." 
U \Ve shall see," I answcred- U we shall see." 


4. 
\Ve \\'alked some little ,yay in silence; at length, he 
said, "I ,,'onder what use you intend to make of the 
vie,v you just no,v so eagerly propounded, of the dif- 
ference of circumstances bet\vcen the present and the 
ancient Church. It leads, I suppose, to the justification 
of sonle of those ill-starred theories of concession \\'hich 
are at present so numerous?" 
To tell the truth, I did not see my \vay clearly how 
far illY o,vn view ought to carry nle. I saw that, with- 
out care, it \vould practically tend to the discarding the 
precedent of Antiquity altogether, and ,vas not un\villing 
to have some light thrown by nlY friend upon the sub- 
ject; so I affected, for the Inoment, a latitudinarianism 
\vhich I did not feel.- "Certainly," I replied, " it ,vould 
appear to be our duty to take things as we find them; 
not to drcam about the past, but to imitate, under 
changed circunlstances, what \ve cannot fulfil literally. 
Christianity is intended to meet all forms of society; it 
is not cast in the rigid mould of Judaism. F ornlS are 
transitory - principles are eternal: the Church of the 
* [rid. Note on " Essays Crit. ancl Histor.," vol. i., p. 288 ; also p. 30SJ 
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day is but an accidental development and type of the 
invisible and unchangeable. It will ahvays have the 
properties of truth; it will be ever (for instance) essen- 
tially conservative and aristocratic; but its policy and 
measures will ever vary according to the age. Our 
Church in the seventeenth century \vas inclined to 
Ronlanism; in the nineteenth, it was against Catholic 
cluancipation. The orange ribbon, the en1blem of a 
\vhig revolution, is now the badge of high tory confeder- 
ations. Thus, the spirit of the Church is unifonn, ever 
one and the same; but its relative position and ordi- 
nances change. At least, all this might be said; and I 
should like to see how you would ans\ver it." 
" That is," he interposed, "you grant that a J e\v 'ZfJould 
have been wrong in philosophizing after the pattern you 
are setting, and talking of the nature of things, and 
transitory forms, and eternal truths, though you are pri- 
vileged to do so ?" 
"May we not suppose that the rules of the early 
Church \vere expedient then-nay, expedient no\v-as 
far as they could conveniently be observed, \vithout con.. 
sidering them absolutely binding?" 
"Will you allow," he asked, in reply, "that St. Cyprian 
\vould have been in sin had he dispensed \vith episcopal 
Ordination, or St. Austin had he recognized the Donatists, 
or St. Chrysostom had he allo\ved the deacons to conse- 
crate the elements? " 
Ie They would have C01l1n1itted sin," I ans\vered. 
II And in \vhat would that sin have consisted? " 
Ie I suppose in doing that which they thought to be 
contrary to the continued usage of the Church." 
U That is," he said, "in doing what they thou 6 ht con- 
I " 
 n 
tran. to aposlo zc,- usage. 
I granted it. 
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" And, of course," he said, "what they thought to be 
of apostolic usage, in such nlatters, \vas really such? ., 
I allowed this also. 
" So it seems," he continued, "that they might not, 
and \ve rnay, do things contrary to apostolic usage." 
"That," I said, U is the very assertion I am nlaking; 
out\vard circumstances being changed, \ve nlay alter our 
rule of cond uct." 
He nlade ans\ver: "I \vill give you nlY mind in a 
parable. Not many days since, I had scranlblcd into 
the rubbish yonder, \vhich marks the site of the Apollo 
li bra ty, \vhen I found what would be a treasure in the 
eyes of all the antiquarians in Europe, but \vhich, to me, 
has a value of another kind-a 1i5. vindication of hinl- 
self by a Jewish courtier of I Icrod the Great, for not 
observing the rites and customs of J udaisln. It is well 
argued throughout. He sets out with owning the divinity 
of the 1\Iosaic law, its beauty and expediency; the asso- 
ciations of reverence and interest cast arounJ it; the 
affection it stirs \vithin the mind; and the abstract de- 
sirableness of obeying it. C But, after all, I confess,' he 
continues, I I do not think its precepts binding at this 
day, because we are at such a distance from the age of 
l\ioses, and all the nations around us, not to say ourselves 
are changed, though the Law is not.' He proceeds to 
argue that he is not bound to go up to Jerusalem at 
the Passover, because therc are synagogues about the 
country, which did not exist in the time of l\loses; and, 
though it is true that purifications may be perfornlcd at 
the Temple, which the synagogues do not allow of, yet, 
C after all,' he asks, C ho\v can we possibly kno\v that the 
line of priests and Levites has been kept pure? \Vho 
can tell \\That irregularities may not have been introducec. 
into their families during the captivity? Then, again, 
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what a set of men these said priests are! Tainted ,vith 
pharisaical pride, or rather polluted with pharisaical 
hypocrisy: especially the high priests: the very office 
has become altogether secular-very much changed, too, 
in fonn and detail from the original institution. What 
enormities have occurred in the history of the Asmo- 
neans ! Who can suppose that they have any longer 
extraordinary gifts, prophecy, or the like, as of old time? 
Besides, there is a temple at Alexandria now, not to say 
another at Gerizim. Again, Herod, a man of Edom, is 
king, and has remodelled the state of things; for cen- 
turies we have had secular alliances, and religion is no\v 
to be supported by ordinary, not extraordinary, means. 
From the tin1C that these political changes took place, 
the rites have been superfluous. Events have proved 
this. A number of Jews once attempted to keep the 
Sabbath strictly, \vhen an enemy came who surprised 
them in consequence, and killed them. They were pious 
but plainly narrow-minded and extravagant men. In 
short, since the Captivity, the former systen1 has been 
d d '" 
su perse e . 
"Enough, enough," I interrupted; U perhaps I have 
spoken more strongly than I meant as to our liberty of 
acquiescing in innovations. However, I still must hold 
that we have no right to judge of others at this day, as 
\ve should have judged of them, had all of us lived a 
thousand years earlier. I do really think, for instance, 
that in the presbyterianism of Scotland we see a provi- 
dential phenomenon, the growth of a secondary system 
unknown to St. Austin-begun, indeed, not \vithout sin, 
but continued, as regards the Inany, ignorantly, and 
compatibly \vith some portion of true faith: I cannot 
at once apply to its U p holders his lanauae-e concerninO' 
b '--> b 
schismatics." 
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U \Vell, perhaps I may grant you this, under explana- 
tions;' he replied, "if you, indeed, will grant that we, on 
our part, should deviate in practice from primitive rules 
as little as we can help-only so much as the sheer 
necessity of our circumstances obliges us. For instance, 
no plain necessity can ever oblige us to bury an unbap- 
tized pcrson ; though a necessity (viz., of clitnate), may 
be urged for baptizing by sprinkling, not by imlnersion. 
This \vill serve as an illustration." 
I assented to hinl, and ,vas glad to have gained a 
clearer view on this point than I had ever obtained 
before. I have since seen the principle expressed, in 
a Tract that has fallen in my \\Tay, as follo\vs, the 
imnlediate point argued in it being the Apostolical 
Succession :- 


"Consider the analogy of an absent parent, or dear friend, in 
another hemisphere. \Vould not such an one naturally reckon it 
one sign of sincere attachn1ent, if, when he returned home, he found 
that in all family questions respect had been shown especially to 
those in whom he was known to have had most confidence? . . . 
If his children and dependents had searched diligently where, and 
with whom, he had left commissions, and, having fair cause to think 
they had found such, had scrupulously conformed themselves, as 
far as they could, to the proceedings of those so trusted by him, 
would he not think this a better sign than if they had been dexter- 
ous in devising exceptions, in explaining away the words of trust, 
and limiting the prerogatives he Dad conferred?". 


The principle herein set forth is one \vhich the la\\' 
manifestly acts upon, as does every prudent statesman 
or man of business-viz., to go as near as he can to the 
rules, etc., \vhich come into his hands, when he cannot 
observe then1 literally in all respects. Rut, to continue 
our conversation. 


· [By Mr. Keble.] 
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5. 
1Iy cOlnpanion went on in his ardent \vay: "After 
all, there is no reason \vhy the ancient unity of Christen- 
dom should not bc revived among us, and Ronle be 
again ecclesiastical head of the \vhole Church." 
(t You \vill," said I, H be much better employed, surely, 
in speculating upon the means of building up our exist- 
ing English Church, the Church of Andre\ves and Laud, 
Ken and Butler, than attempting \vhat, even in your 
o\vn judgment, is an inconsistency. Tell me, can you 
tolerate the practical idolatry, the virt';lal worship, of the 
Virgin and Saints, which is the offence of the Latin 
Church, and the degradation of moral truth and duty 
which follo\vs fronl these?" 
"These are corruptions of the Greek Church also," he 
answered. 
H \Vhich only sho\vs," said I, U that \ve are in the posi- 
tion of Abdiel-one against a many, to take your own 
cOlnparison. Ho\vever, this is nothing to the purpose. 
It is plain, to speak soberly and practically, we never 
can unite with Ronle; for, even \vere \ve disposed to 
tolerate in its adherents \vhat we could not allow in 
ourselves, they \vould not listen to our overtures for a 
nloment, unless we began by agreeing to accept all the 
doctrinal decrees of Trent, and that about images in the 
number. No; surely, the one and only policy remain- 
ing for us to pursue is, not to look towards ROlne, but to 
build up upon Laud's principles." 
"Here you are theorizing, not I," returned he. 
" vVhat is the ground of Andre\ves and Laud, Stillingfleet 
and the rest, but a theory which has never been realized? 
I grant that the position they take in argunlent is most 
admirable, nearer much than the Romanist's to that of 

 2 
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the primitive Church, and that they defend and develop 
their peculiar view most originally and satisfactorily; 
still, after all, it is a thcory,-a fine-dra\vn theory, \\Thich 
has never been o\vned by any body of churchmen, never 
\vitnessed in operation in any systenl. The question is 
not, how to dra\v it out, but how to do it. Laud's attempt 
was so unsuccessful as t'b prove he ,vas "Torking upon a 
n1ere theory. The actual English Church has never 
adopted it: in spite of the learning of her divines, she 
has ranked herself among the Protestants, and the doc- 
trine of the Via l\ledia has slept in libraries. Nay, not 
only is Anglicanism a theory; it represents, after all, but 
an imperfect system; it implies a return to that inchodte 
state, in \vhich the Church existed before the era of Con- 
stantine. It is a substitution of infancy for manhood. 
Of course it took some tinle, after its first starting, to 
get the Ark of Religion into her due course, ,vhich ,vas 
at first some,vhat vacillating and indeterminate. The 
language of theology was confessedly unformed, and we at 
this day actually adopt the creeds and the canons of the 
fourth century ; '\Thy not, then, the rites and custon1S also?" 
u 1 suppose," said I, U no follower of Laud would 
object to the rites and custolns then received." 
lC Why, then," he asked, "do not we pay to the See of 
Rome the deference sho\vn by the Fathers and Councils 
of that age? " 
cc Rome is corrupt," I answered. If When she reforms, 
it will be time enough to think about the share of honour 
and power belonging to her in the Universal Church. At 
present, her prerogative is, at least, suspended, and that 
most justly." 
" However, what I ,vas sho\ving," continued he, "was 
that the Anglican principle is scarcely fair, as fastening 
the Christian upon the very first age of the Gospel for 
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evidence of all those necessary developments of the 
elCll1ents of Gospel truth, \vhich could not be introduced 
throughout the Church except gradually. On the other 
hanel, the Anglican system itself is not found complete 
in those early centuries; so that the principle is self- 
destructive. Before there \vere Christian rulers, there was 
no doctrine of 'Church and King,' no union of ' Church 
and State,' which \ve rightly consider to be a developnlent 
of the Gospel rule. The principle in question, then, is 
both in itself unfair and unfairly applied, as it is found 
in our divines. I t is also the result of a very shallo\v 
philosophy: as if you could possibly prevent the com- 
pletion of given tendencies, as if Romanism would not 
be the inevitable result of a realized Anglicanism, were 
it ever realized.. However, my main objection to it is, 
that it is not, and never has been, realized. Protestantism 
is embodied in a system; so Is Popery: but when a 
man takes up this Via Media, he is a mere doctrinarian 
-he is wasting his efforts in delineating an invisible 
phantom; and he \vill be judged, and fairly, to be trifling, 
and bookish, and unfit for the world. He will be set 
do\vn in the number of those who, in some matter of 
business, start up to suggest their own little crotchet, and 
are for ever measuring mountains \vith a pocket ruler, 
or improving the planetary courses. The world moves 
forward in bold and intelligible parties; it has its roads 
to the east and north-nay, to points of the compass 


· [U As to the resemblance of the author's opinions to Romanism,-if 
Popery be a perversion or corruption of the Truth, as we believe, it must, by 
the very force of the terms, be like that Truth which it counterfeits; and 
therefore the fact of a resemblance, as far as it exists, is no proof of any 
essential approximation in his opinions to Popery. Rather, it would be a 
serious argument against their primitive character, if to superficial observeTh 
they bore no likeness to it. Ultra-Protestantism could never have been 
silently corrupted into Popery."-Advm. 3rd vol. Par. &rm., Ed. I.] 
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between them, to the full number of the thirty-t\vO; 
but not to more than these. You IJlltst travel along 
a rcady-n1ade road; you cannot go right ahead across- 
country, or, in spite of your abstract correctness, you 
,,'ill be s\vamped or benighted. \Vhen a person calling 
hin1self a ' Reformed Catholic,' or an t ApostoIical Chris- 
tian,' begins to speak, people say to him, '\Vhat arc 
you? If you are a Catholic, why do you not join the 
Romanists? If you are ours, ,vhy do you not maintain 
the great Protestant doctrines?' Or, in the words of 
IIall of Norwich, addressed, it is said, to Laud: 


'I would I knew where to find you; then I could tell how to 
take direct ain1s; whereas now I lnust pore and conjecture. To- 
ùay you are in the tents of the Romanists-to-morrow in ours; the 
next day between both-against both. Our adversaries think you 
ours-we, theirs; your conscience finds you with both and neither. 
I flatter you not: this of yours is the worst of all ten1pers. Heat 
and cold have their uses-lukewarmness is good for nothing, but to 
trouble the stomach. . . . How long will you halt in this indiffer- 
ence? Resolve one way, and know, at last, what you do hold- 
what you should. Cast off either your wings or your teeth, and, 
loathing this bat-like nature, be either a bird or a beast.' 


U This ,vas the character of his school down to the 
N on-jurors, in ,,'hom the failure of the experiment ,vas 
finally ascertained. The theory sunk then, once and for 
all. " 
" My dear fell o 'v, " I made answer, "I see you are of 
those ,vho think success and the applause of n1cn every- 
thing, not bearing to consider, first, whether a view be 
true, and then to incur boldly the t reproach' of uphold- 
ing it. Surely, the Truth has in no age been popular, 
and those ,vho preached it have been thought idiots, and 
died \vithout visible fruit of their labours." 
He smiled, and ,vas silent, as if in thought. 
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I continued: U Now listen to Ole. for I have it in pur- 
p
sc to turn your o\vn \vords against yourself, to sho\v 
that you are the theorist, anù I the man of practical 
sense; and at the saIne time to cheer you \vith the hope, 
that the Anglican principle, though the true one, yet 
may perchance be destined, even yet, in the designs of 
Providence, to be expanded and realized in us, the 
un\vorthy sons of the great Archbishop. 


6. 
As I said these words, I caught a sight of one of 
the cOlnpanions of n1Y excursion nlJ.king towards us, 
\vho was well known to the friend with \vhom I \vas con- 
versing. Instead, then, of beginning Iny harangue 
upon the prospects of the English Church, I said, 
" IIere comes a friend in need, just in time. I was but 
going to repeat what I have picked up froln him. He 
is the great theorist, after all, and he \vill best do justice 
to his o\vn vie\vs himself." 
\Ve went forward to meet him j and, after sonle 
indifferent topics had passed behveen us, I told him 
the position in which he had found us, and asked him to 
take upon hinlself the exposition of his o\vn speculations. 
I \vill pass over all explanations on his part, hesitations, 
disclaimers of the character I gave of him, and the like, 
and will take up the conversation \vhen he was fairly 
implicated in the task \vhich we had imposed upon hio1. 
For the future, I \vill call hin1 Basi], and lUY first friend 
Ainbrose, to avoid circumlocution. 
" Nothing seems so chimerical, I confess," said he, " as 
the notion that the Church temper of the seventeenth 
century \vill ever return in England; nor do I ever ex- 
pect it "'ill, on a large scale. But the great and small in 
extent are not conditions of moral or religious strength 
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and dignity. The Holy Land ,vas not larger than Wales. 
We can afford to give up the greater part of Englanù to 
the spirit of the age, and yet develop, in a diocese, or a 
single city, those principles and tendencies of the Caro- 
line era ,vhich have never yet arrived at their just 
di mensions." 
" You presuppose, of course, a I(ing like the l\Iartyr, 
in these anticipations?" said Alubrose. 
"In speaking of a single diocese, or city," returned 
the other, U I have obviously implied a systenl of \vhich 
political arrangetnents are not the mainspring. Alas! ,ve 
can no longer have such a king. The Monarchy is not 
constitutionally no\v what it \vas then; nay, the Church, 
perchance, ll1ay not even be allowed the privilege of 
being loyal in time to come, though obedient and 
patient it always must be. The principle of national 
religion is fast getting out of fashion, and we are relaps- 
ing into the primitive state of Christianity, when men 
prayed for their rulers, and suffered from them, neither 
giving nor receiving temporal benefits. The elenlent of 
high-churchInanship (as that ,vord has comlnonly been 
understood) seems about to retreat again into the 
depths of the Christian temper, and Apostolicity is to 
be elicited instead, in greater measure. 


, 'Tis true, 'tis pity; pity 'tis, 'tis true.' 


I t would be ,veIl, indeed, ,vere we allowed to acknowledge 
the nlagi
trate's divine right to preside over the Church; 
but if the State declares it has itself no divine right over 
us, wha.t help is there for it? \Ve must learn, like IIagar, 
to subsist by ourselves in the wilderness. Certainly, I 
never expect the SystC1Jl of l..aud to return, but I do 
expect the due continuation and development of his 
principles. I-ligh-churchmanship-Iooking at the matter 
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historically-will be regarded as a temporary stage of a 
course. '[he (so-called) union of Church and State, as 
it then existed, has been a \vonderful and most gracious 
phenoinenon in Chri
tian history. I t is a realization of 
the Gospel in its highest perfection, \vhen both Cæsar 
and St. Peter know and fulfil their office. I do not ex- 
pect anything so blessed again. Charles is the King, 
Laud the prelate, Oxford the sacred city, of this prin- 
ciple; just as Rome is the city of Catholicism, and 
modern Paris of infidelity. I give up high-churchman- 
h . B " 
SIp. ut, to return- 
H First, however," interrupted Ambrose, "I have it in 
purpose to imprison you in a dilemma, \vhich you must 
resolve before you can discuss your subject with any 
ease or convenience. Either you expect this substitu- 
tion of apostolicity for high-churchmanship at an early 
or at a distant date. If you say at an early, such keen 
anticipation of so deplorable a calamity as the un- 
christianizing of the State savours of disloyalty; if at a 
distant, of fanaticism, as if the spirit of the seventeenth 
century could, on ever so contracted a field, revive 
centuries hence." 
II I intend," he answered, "neither to be disaffected 
nor fanatical, and yet shall retain my anticipations. As 
to the charge of disloyalty, I repel it at once by 
stating, that I a1n looking for\vard to events as yet re- 
moved from us by centuries. I t is no disloyal or craven 
spirit to suppose that, in the course of generations, 
changes may occur, when change is the rule of the 
,vorId, and when, in our o\vn country especially, not one 
hundred and fifty years perhaps has ever passed without 
some great constitutional change, or violent revolution. 
It is no faintness of heart to suppose that the eras of 
153 6 , 1649, and 1688 are tokens of other such in store. 
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\Ve all know that dynasties and governments are, like 
individuals, mortal; and to provide against the UD- 
churching of the monarchy, is not more disrespectful 
to it than to introduce a regency bill beforehand, in the 
prospect of a minority. The Church alone is eternal; 
and, being such, it must, by the very la\v of its nature, 
survive its friends, and is bound calnlly to anticipate 
the vicissitudes of its condition. \Ve are consulting for 
no affair of the day; we are contetnplating our fortunes 
five centuries to come. We are labouring for the year 
2500. By that time \ve may have buried our tenlporal 
guardians: their nlemory we shall ahvays revcre and 
bless; but the Succe
sors of the Apostles \vill still have 
thcir ,,'ork-if the world last so long-a work (may be) 
of greater peril and hardship, but of nlore honour, than 
now. 
u Nor, on the other hand, is it idle to suppose that 
former principles, long dormant, may, like seed in the 
earth, spring up at some distant day. History is full of 
precedents in favour of such an anticipation. At this 
very tinle the nation is beginning to reap the full fruits 
of the perverse anti-ecclesiastical spirit to \vhich the Re- 
formation on the Continent gave birth. Three centuries 
and more have not developed it. Again, three centuries 
and more \vere necessary for the infant Church to attain 
her mature and perfect forn., and due stature. Atha- 
nasius, Basil, and Austin are the fully instructed doctors 
of her doctrine, discipline, and morals." 


7. 
I could not but look at Ambrose, and smile at hearing 
the argument he had used, before the other came up, 
incidentally made available against hinlself. Basil 
continued; 
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II Again, Hildebrand ,vas the first to bring into use 
the donations made by Pepin and Charlemagne to the 
Church; yet these ,vere made behveen A.D. 750-800, and 
Iliidebrand's papacy did not conlmence till 1086. The 
interval ,vas a time of weakness, humiliation, guilt, and 
disgrace to the Church, far exceeding any ecclesiastical 
scandals in our o,vn country, whether in the century be- 
fore or after the Caroline era. Gibbon tells us that the 
Popes of the ninth and tenth centuries were 'insulted, 
imprisoned, and murdered by their tyrants;' that the 
illegitimate son, grandson, and great grandson of Maro- 
zia, a woman of profligate character, were seated in St. 
Peter's chair; and the second of these was but nineteen 
when elevated to that spiritual dignity. He renounced 
the ecclesiastical dress, and abandoned himself to hunt- 
ing, gaming, drinking, and kindred excesses. This, too, 
\vas the season of anti-popes, one of whom actually op- 
posed Hildebrand himself, and eventually obliged hitn 
to retreat to Salerno, where he died. Yet no\v that 
celebrated man stands in history as if the very contem- 
porary and first inheritor of Charlemagne's gifts, and 
reigns in the Church without the vestige of a rival. So 
iittle has time to do with the creations of moral energy, 
that Guiberto ceases in our associations to have lived 
\vith him, or the first Carlovingians to have been before 
him. He obliterated an interval of three hundred years." 
" You were some\vhat too conceding, nlethinks, when 
you began," said Ambrose, II if you are not exorbitant 
now. It is not Inuch more to ask that a king like 
Charles should ascend the throne, than that a mind like 
llildebrand's should be given to the Church." 
"And yet Father Paul, a sagacious man," Basil an- 
swered, "did look \vith much anxiety towards the English 
hierarchy of his day (1617), as likely to develop an 
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apostolical spirit which even kings could not control 
So far, indeed, he ,vas mistaken in his immediate antici- 
pation, because the English Church was far too loyal to 
be dangerous to the State; yet it nIay chance that, in 
the course of centuries there is no king to WhOl1I to be 
loyal. His ,vords are these :- 


, Anglis nimium timeo; episcoporum magna ilIa potestas, licet 
sub rege, prorsus mihi suspecta est. Ubi vel regeln desidem nacti 
fuerint, vel magni spiritûs archiepiscopum habuerint, regia authori- 
tas pessundabitur, et episcopi ad absolutam dOlninationcm aspira- 
bunt. Ego equun1 ephippiatum In Angliâ videre videor, et ascen- 
SllrUln propediem equitem antiquum divino.' · 


" N o 'v, is it not singular that this Church should so 
close upon these \vords have developed Laud, a prelate 
(if any other) aspiring and undaunted? And again, that 
,vithin fifty years of him the king actually was in the 
power of the primate, as the umpire between him and 
the nation, though Sancroft (as he himself afterwards 
understood) ,vas not alive to his position, nor equal to 
the enlergency? These are omens of what may be still 
to come, inasmuch as they sho\v the political and moral 
temper, the presiding genius of the Anglican Church, 
which had produced, at distant intervals, before Laud, 
prelates as high-minded, though doubtless less enlight- 
ened and more ambitious. It is not one stroke of for- 
tune, one political revolution, which can chase the gcnius 
loci fronl his favourite haunt. Canterbury and Oxford 
are a nlatch for 111any \Villidnls of Nassau." 
I here interrupted hitn to corroborate his last remarks, 
without pledging myself to approve his mode of con- 
veying them. I said that "Leslie, one of the last of 


.. [I think this is to be found 
n Sarpi's Letters, a book lent to me by 
Dr. Routh.l 
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the line of apostolical divines, had expressed the same 
opinion concerning the Church at large, in his Case of 
the l{egalc and Pontificate. His words arc as follows: 


'I say, if the Church would trust to Him more than to the arm 
of flesh, she need not fear the power of kings. No; Christ would 
give her kings, not as heads and spiritual fathers over her, but as 
nursing fathers, to protect, love, and cherish her, to reverence and 
to save her, as the Spouse of Christ. Instead of such fathers as 
she has made kings to be over herself, and of whom she stands in 
awe, and dare not exert the power Christ has given her, without 
their good liking, she should then have" children whom she might 
make princes in all the earth." Kings would beconle her sons and 
her servants, instead of being her fathers. 
, 11y brethren, let me freely speak to you. These promises must 
be fulfilled, and in this world, for they are spoke of it, and belong 
not to the state of heaven, but to the condition of the Church in all 
the earth. All the prophets that have been, since the world began, 
have spoken of these days j therefore, they will surely come j and 
"though ye have lien among the pots, yet she shall be as the wings 
of a dove, that is covered with silver, and her feathers like gold.'" 


" Having been led to quote from an author who \vrote 
a century since, let Ine here add the witness of an acute 
obse"rver of our own century, whose Letters and Remains 
have been published since the date of the conversation I 
am relating-Mr. Alexander Knox. The following was 
,vritten just two centuries after Sarpi's letter: 


, No Church on earth has more intrinsic excellence, [than the 
English Church,] yet no Church, probably, has less practical influ- 
ence. Her excellence, then, I conceive, gives ground for confiding 
that Providence will never abandon her j but her want of influence 
would seem no less clearly to indicate, that Divine \Visdom will not 
always suffer her to go on without measures for her improvement. 
. Shall then the present negligence and insensibility always 
prevaIl? This cannot be; the rich provision made by the grace 
and providence of God, for habits of a noble lind, is evidence that 
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those habits shall at length be formed, that men shall arise, fitted, 
both by inclination and ability, to discover for thelnselves, and to 
display to others, whatever yet remains undisclosed, whether in the 
words or works of God. But if it be asked, how shall fit instru- 
ments be prepared for this high purpose, it can only be answered, that 
in the most signal instances times of severe trial have been chosen 
for divine cOl1ununications.-Moses, an exile, when God spoke to 
him from the bush; Daniel, a captive in Babylon, where he was 
cheered with those clearest rays of Old Testament prophecy; St. 
John, a prisoner in Patmos, where he was caught up into heaven, 
and beheld the apocalyptic vision. . . . . My persuasion of the 
radical excellence of the Church of England does not suffer Ine to 
doubt, that she is to be an illustrious agent in bringing the mystical 
kingdom of Christ to its ultinlc.ltc perfection.' II 


8. 
\Vhcn the conversation had arrived at this point, 
I11Y friend AOlbrose put in a reolark. "It must be 
confessed," he said, cc that your triulnphant Church ,villJ 
after all, be very much like ,vhat the papal ,vas in its 
pride of place. The only difference ,vould seem to be, 
that the Popes deposed kings; but you, in effect, ,vait 
till there are no kings to depose, leaving it to the (so- 
called) C radical reforolers' to bring upon themselves the 
odium of the acts ,vhich are to introduce you. Why 
not, then, avail ourselves of ,vhat is ready to our hands 
in the Church of Rome? \Vhy attempt, instead, to 
fonn a second-best and spurious Romanism ? " 
"Pardon me," I said, in answer, "Basil thinks the 
Roman Church corrupt in doctrine. We cannot join a 
Church, did we ,vish it ever so much, ,vhich does not 
ackno,vledge our Orders, refuses us the Cup, deo1ands 
our acquiescence in image ,vorship, and excommuni- 
cates us, if ,ve do not receive it and all other decisions of 
the Tridentine Council. While she insists on this, there 
D1USt be an impassable line bet\veen her a.nd us; a.nd 
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while she claims infallibility, she 111ust insist on \vhat she 
has once decreed; and \vhen she abandons that claim 
she breaks the principle of her o\vn vitality. Thus, \ve 
can never unite with Ronle." 
"This is true and certain," said Basil; U but even 
though Rome were as sound in faith as she is notori- 
ously unsound, our present line would remain the same. 
\Vhat, indeed, might come to pass at a distant era, v/hen 
monarchies had ceased to be, it would be impertinent to 
ask; but, though I have been anticipating the future, \ve 
have nothing really to do with the future. Our business 
is with things as they are. \Ve want to begin, at once, 
and must not, dare not start upon a basis which is not 
to be realized for some hundred years to come. Of 
course ;-and to do anything effectually, \ve must build 
upon principles and feelings already recognized among 
us. I grant all this: let us leave the future to itself: 
we are concerned, not with illusions, (as the French 
politicians say,) but \vith things that are. But this holds 
of other illusions besides those against which you have 
warned such as me. For \vhat we know, by the time we 
are without kings RODle may be without a Pope; and 
it 'would be a strange policy to go over to them now, by 
way of anticipating a distant era, \vhich, for \vhat ,ve 
kno\v, may, in the event, be preceded by their conling 
over to us. You have heard of the t\VO brothers in the 
seventeenth century, papist and puritan, who disputed 
together and convinced each other. Let us take \varn- 
ing from them. 
"I repeat, to do anything effectually, certainly \ve 
must start upon recognized principles and customs. Any 
other procedure stamps a person as wrong-headed, ill- 
judging, or eccentric, and brings upon him the contenlpt 
and ridicule of those sensible men by whose opinions 
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society is necessarily governed. Putting aside the ques- 
tion of truth and falsehood-".hich of course is the main 
consideration-even as aiming at success, \ve must be 
a\\'are of the grcat error of ll1aking changes on no nlore 
definite basis than their abstract fitness, their alleged 
scripturalness, th
ir adoption by the ancients. Such 
changes are rightly called 'Ù111ovatiolls,. those \vhich 
spring from existing institutions, opinions, or feelings, 
are called dC'i.'cloþ1Jlcl1tS, and may be recommendcd with- 
out invidiousness as being ÙlprO'L'C111ClltS. I adopt, then, 
and claim as my o\vn, that position of yours, 'that we 
01ust take and use \vhat is ready to our hands.' To do 
otherwise, is to act the doctrillaire, and to provide for 
sinlple failure: for instance, if we would enforce observ- 
ance of the Lord's Day, \ve must not, at the outset, rest 
it on any theory (ho\vever just) of Church authority, 
but on the authority of Scripture. If we would oppose 
the State's interference with the distribution of Church 
property, \ve shall succeed, not by urging any doctrine 
of Church independence, or by citing decrees of General 
(:ouncils, but by showing the contrariety of that measure 
to existing constitutional and ecclesiastical precedents 
an10ng ourselves. Hildebrand found the Church pro- 
vided with certain existing means of power; he vindi- 
cated them, and was re\varded \\Tith the success which 
attends, not on truth as such, but on this prudence and 
tact in conduct. St. Paul observed the same rule,- 
whether preaching at Athens or persuading his country- 
ß1en. It was the gracious condescension of our Lord 
Himself, not to substitute Christianity for Judaism by any 
violent revolution, but to develop Judaism into Christi- 
anity, as the Jews might bear it. Now, Popery is not here 
ready to our hands; on the cotltrary, we find among us, 
at this day, an intense fear and hatred of Popery; and 
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that, ill-instructed as it confessedly is, still based upon 
truth. It is mere headstrong folly, then, to advocate 
the Church of !{on1e. It is to lose our position, as a 
Church, which never ans\vers to any, \vhether body or 
individual. If, indeed, salvation \vere not in our Church, 
the case \vould be altered; as it is, were Rome as pure 
in faith as the Church of the Apostles, \vhich she is not, 
I \vould not join her, unless those about me did so too, 
lest I should commit schism. Our business is to take 
what \ve have received, and build upon it: to accept, as 
a legacy from our forefathers, this C Protestant' spirit 
\vhich they have bequeathed us, and merely to disengage 
it from its errors, purify it, and make it something more 
than a negative principle; thus only have 'we a chance 
of success. All your arguments, then, n1Y dear Anlbrose, 
in favour of Romanism, or rather your regrets on the sub- 
Ject-for you are not able to go so far as to design, or 
even to hope on the subject-seem to me irrelevant, and 
recoil upon your o\vn professed principle; and, instead 
of persuading others, only lead them to ask the pertinent 
question, C Why do you stay among us, if you like a 
foreign religion better?'" 
The other sn1iled with an expression which showed 
that he was at once entertained and as unconvinced 
as before. For myself, I was not quite pleased with 
the tone of political expedience which my friend had 
assumed, though I agreed in his general sentiment; 
except, indeed, in his patience towards the word 
,. Protestant," which is a term as political as were 
his arguments. 
cc You have surely been some\vhat carried beyond your 
own excellent judgment," I said, U by your earnestness 
in advocating a view. A person \vho did not know you 
as well as I do would take such avowals as the offspring 
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of a Florentine, not an English school. It i
 certainly 
safer in so serious a matter to go upon more obvious, 
nlore religious grounds than those you have selected; for 
I agree with you most entirely in the conclusion you 
arrive at. I \vill give you a reason, which has had par- 
ticular weight with nle. Of course, one must not say, 
, \Vhatever is, is right,'''in such a sense as to excuse \vhat 
is \\"rong, \vhether committed or permitted, violence or 
co\vardice; yet, at the same time, it certainly is true, 
that the external circulustances under \vhich we find our- 
selves, have a legit.imate influence, nay, a sort of claim 
of deference, upon our conduct. St. Paul says that 
everyone should remain in the place where he finds 
himself. This, so far, at least, applies to our ecclesias- 
tical position, that, unless where conscience C01l1eS in, 
it is our duty to submit to what \ve are born under. I 
do not insist here on the engagen1ents of the clergy to 
administer the discipline of Christ as the Church and 
Realm have received the same; here, I only assert that 
we find the Church and State united, and n1ust therefore 
maintain that Union." 
U The said Union," interrupted Ambrose, cc being much 
like the union of the Israelites with the Egyptians, in 
the house of bondage." 
"So it may be," I replied,-'& but recollect that the 
chosen people were not allowed to disenthral themselves 
without an intin1ation of God's permission. When Moses 
attempted, of himself, to avenge them, he only got into 
trial and distress. It was in vain he killed the Egyptian, 
there was neither voice, nor any to answer, nor any that 
regarded. Providence always says, 'Stand still, and see 
the salvation of God.' We must not dare to move, 
except He bids us. How different was the success of 
Moses afterwards, when God sent him! In like manner, 
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the de1íverers of Israel, in the period of the Judges, \vere. 
for the nlost part, expressly commissioned to their office. 
At another time, 'the Lord delivered Sisera into the 
hand of a woman.' It is not for us 'to know the times 
and the seasons which the Father hath put in His own 
, 
po\ver. 
U And so, once nlore, Daniel, though he prayed towards 
the 1'elnple during his captivity, nlade no attempt to 
leave Babylon for his own country, to escape fronl the 
nlass of idolaters and infidels, scorners and profligates, 
alnong \vhom his lot ,vas cast in this world. \Ve, too, 
\\'ho are in captivity, nlust bide our tÙJle." 


9. 
Here there was a pause in the conversation, as if our 
tninds required rest after sharing in it, or leisure to 
digest it. We were in the terrace walk overlooking the 
Trastevere: we stood still, and made such disconnected 
remarks as the separate buildings and places in the view 
suggested. At length, the Montorio, \vhere St. Peter 
was martyred, and SOl1le discourse it suggested, recalled us 
to our former subject, and we began again \vith fresh life. 
"Hildebrand," said Ambrose, .. had a basis to go 
upon; and \ve, in matter of fact, have none. Ho\vever 
true your policy may be of our availing ourselves of 
things existing, I repeat \ve have no church basis,-we 
have nothing but certain merely political rights. Hilde- 
brand had definite po\vers, though dornlant or obsolete. 
The Exarchate of Ravenna had been formally ceded 
to the popedom by Pepin, though virtually ,,'rested from 
it in the interval. The supposed donation of Constan- 
tine and the Decretals \vere recognized charters, which 
churchmen nlight fall back upon. \Ve have nothing of 
this kind no\v." 


* 
* * 
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" Let us make the most of what \ve have," returned 
the other; "and surely we have enough for our purpose. 
Let us consider \vhat that purpose is, and what it is \ve 
want: our one tangible object is to restore the connexion, 
at present broken, bet\veen bishops and people ;-for in 
this everything is involved, directly or indirectly, \\'hich 
it is a duty to contend for ;-and to effect this, \ve \vant 
no temporal rights of any sort, as the Popes needed, but 
nlercly the recognition of our Church's existing spiritual 
po\\'ers. \ \T C are not aiming at any kingdo1l1 of this 
\vorld ; we need no 11agna-Chartas or Coronation oaths 
for the object \vhich \VC have at heart: \ve \vish to main- 
tain the faith, and bind Inen together in love. We are 
ainling, with this vie\v, at that commanding moral in- 
fluence \vhich attended the early Church, \vhich Inade 
it attractive and persuasive, \vhich manifested itself in a 
fascination sufficicnt to elicit out of paganism and dra\v 
into itself dB that \vas noblest and best from the mass of 
n1ankinù, and which created an internal system of such 
grace, beauty, and majesty, that beli
vers were moulded 
thereby into martyrs and evangelists. N O\V let us see 
\vhat materials \ve have for a similar spiritual structure, 
if \ve keep \vhat, through God's good providence, has 
descended to us. 
"First, \ve have the Ordination Service, acknowledg- 
ing three, and three only, divinely appointed Orders of 
ministers, iInplying a Succession, and the bishop's divine 
commission for continuing it, and assigning to the pres- 
bytery the power of retaining and remitting sins: these 
are invaluable, as being essential, possessions. 
"Next, \\'e have the plain statements of the general 
necessity of the sacraments for salvation, and the strong 
language of the services appointed for the administra- 
tion of them. \Ve have Confirmation and l\iatrÏ1nony 
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rccognizcrl as spiritual ordinances. \Ve have fonns of 
absolution and blessing. 
" Further, \ve have the injunction of daily service, and 
the solemnization of fast and festival days. 
" Lastly, we have a yearly confession of the desirable 
ncss of a restoration of the prin1itive discipline. 
"On these foundations, properly understood, we nlt.ly 
do anything." 
" Still you have not touched upon the real difficulty," 
intcrrupted l\rnbrose. "IIildebrand governed an exist- 
ing body, and ,vas only enlployed in vindicating for it 
cel tain powers and privileges; you, on the other hand, 
have to nlake the body, before you proceed to strengthen 
it. The Church in England is not a body no,v, it has 
little or no substantiveness; it has dwindled down to its 
ll1inisters, ,vho are as 111uch secular functionaries as they 
are rulers of a Christian people. \Vhat reason have you 
to suppose that the principles you have enumerated will 
interest an uninstructed, as ,veIl as edify an already dis- 
ciplined, multitude? Still the problenl is, I--Iow to do it ?" 


10. 
\Vhen he stopped, Basil looked at me. " Cyril," said 
hc, mentioning nlY nanle, "has much to say on this 
arg-uluent, and I leave it to him to tell you ho\v to do 
it." Thus challenged, I began in my turn. 
"I \vill tell you," I said, "H ildebrand really had to 
create as well as we. If the Church \vas not in his tinle 
laid prostrate before the \vorld, at least it was incorpo- 
rated into it-so I am told, at least, by those who have 
studied thc history of his tioles: the clcrgy were dissolved 
in secular vocations and professions; a bishop \vas a 
po\verful baron, the feudal vassal of a telnporal prince, 
of \vhom he held estates and castles, his Ordination being 
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virtually an incidental form, necessary at the commence- 
ment of his occupancy; the inferior clergy \\'ere inextri- 
cably entangled in the fetters of secular alliances, often 
criminal and scandalous. In planting his lever, \vhich 
\vas to break all these irreligious ties, he nlade the reca'vt:d 
forms and rules of the Church his fulcrum_ If master- 
nlinds are ever granted to us, to build us up in faith and 
unity, they must do the salue; they nlust take thcir 
stand upon that existing basis \vhich Basil has just now 
described, and Inust be determined never to extravagate 
from it. They must make that basis their creed and 
their motive; they Illust persevere for Inany years, in 
preaching and teaching, before they proceed to act upon 
their principles, introducing ternlS and names, and inl- 
pressing menlbcrs of the Church with the real meaning 
of the truths which are her animating element, and 
\vhich her nlelnbers verbally adnlit. In spite of opposi- 
tion, they Inust persevere in insisting on the episcopal 
system, the dPostolical succession, the ministerial conl- 
n1Ïssion, the po\\.er of the keys, the duty and desirable- 
ness of Church di,>cipline, the sacredness of Church rite
 
and ordinances. 
H So far \veIl; but you \\'ill say, ho,v is all this to be 
made interesting to the people? I ans\ver, that the 
topics thelnselves which they are to preach are of that 
striking and attractive nature \vhich carries \\'ith it its own 
influence. The very notion, that representatives of the 
Apostles are no\v on earth, from whose conlnlunion we 
may obtain grace, as the first Christians did frol11 the 
Apostles, is surely, ,,-hen adnlitted, of a most transport- 
ing and persuasive character; ;t \vill supply the desider- 
atum which exists in the actual teaching of this day. 
Clergymen at present are subject to the painful experi- 
ence of losing the morc religious portion of their flock, 
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\Vhorn they have tutored and moulùed as children, but 
who, ciS they come into life, fall away to the dissenters. 
\Vhy is this? Because they desire to be stricter than the 
tllaSs of Churchtnen, and the Church gives then1 no Ineans ; 
they desire to be governed by sanctions more constrain- 
ing than those of nlere argument, and the Church keeps 
back those doctrines, which, to the eye of faith, give a 
reality and substance to religion. He \vho is told that 
the Church is the treasure-house of spiritual gifts, comes 
for a definite privilege; he \vho has been taught that it 
is nlerely a duty to keep united to the Church, gains 
nothing, and is tempted to leave it for the meeting- 
house, which promises him present excitement, if it does 
nothing more. He who sees Churchmen identified with 
the \vorld, naturally looks at dissent as a separation fro In 
it. The first business, then, of our Hildebrand \vill be 
to stop this continual secession to the dissenters, by 
supplying those doctrines which nature itself, I may 
say, desiderates in our existing institutions, and \vhich 
the dissenters atten1pt to supply. This should be well 
observed, for it is a remarkable circumstance, that most 
of the more striking innovations of the present day are 
awkward anù unconscious itnitations of the provisions of 
the old Catholic system. 'Texts for every day in the 
year' are the substitute for the orderly calendar of 
Scripture Lessons; prayer-meetings stand for the daily 
service; farewell speeches to n1Ïssionaries take the place 
of public Ordinations; public meetings for religious 
oratory, the place of the ceremol1ies and processions 
of the middle ages; charitable societies are instead of 
the strict and enthusiastic Religious Institutions. l\ien 
kno\v not of the legitimate Priesthood, and therefore are 
condemned to hang upon the judgment of individual 
anù self-authorized preachers; they defraud their chil- 
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drcn of the initiatory sacralnent, and therefore are forced 
to invent a rite of dedication instead of it; they put up 
\vith legends of private Christians, distinguished for an 
arnbiguous or iinperfect piety, narro\v-nlinded in faith, 
and tawdry and discoloured in their holiness, in the 
place of the men of God, the nleek martyrs, the saintly 
pastors, the \.lÏse and \vmning teachers of the Catholic 
Church. One of the Inost striking illustrations of this 
general renlark, is the existing practice and feeling 
about psalmody :-formerly great part of the public ser- 
vice \vas sung; part of this, as the Te Deum, being an 
cxhibition of the peculiar gospel doctrines. \Ve let this 
practice go out; then, fceling the \vant of singing, we 
introduce it bct\veen the separate portions of the ser- 
vices. Therc is no objection to this, so far; it has 
primitive sanction. Hut observe,-\ve have only time for 
one or t\VO verses, \vhich cannot sho\v the drift and spirit 
of the Psalm, and are often altogether unintelligible, or 
granlmatically dcfective. N ext, a complaint arises, that 
no Cllristillll hynlns constitute part of the singing; so, 
having relinquished the Te Deulu, \\re have recourse to 
the rhynlcs of \Vatts, Ne\vton, and \Ves]ey. lVloreover, 
\\ e sing as slo\v as if singing \vere a penitential exercise. 
Consider ho\v the Easter hymn affects a congregation, 
and you \vill see their natural congeniality to lllusical 
services of a more aninlated, quicker, and more continued 
Ineasure. The dissenters seem to feel this in their adop- 
tion of objectionable secular tunes, or of religious tunc,> 
of a cantabile character; our slo\v airs seem to ans\vcr 
no purpose, except that of painfully exhausting the 
breath-they \viU never allure a congregation to sing. 
So, again, as to the Services generally; they are scarcel} 
at all adapted to the successive seasons and days of t}1(. 
Christidn year: the Bible IS rich in nl&.lterials for illus- 
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trating and solenll1izing these as they conle; but \ve 
Iuake little use of it. Consider ho\v impressive the 
Easter anthcm is, as a substitute for the Vellit
: \vhy 
should not such as this be appointed at other Seasons, 
in the same and other parts of the service? Ho\v few 
prayers we possess for particular occasions! Reflect, for 
instance, upon Jeremy Taylor's prayers and litanies, and 
I think you \vill grant th,lt, carefully preserving the 
Prayer Book's majestic simplicity of style, we n1ight 
nevertheless profitably make additions to our liturgical 
services. We have but matins and evensong appointed: 
\\'hat if a clergYll1dn \vishes to have prayers in his chllrch 
seven times a day? 
"I touched just no\v on the subject of the Religious 
Institutions of the middle ages. These are ÏInperatively 
called for to stop the progress of dissent; indeed, I con- 
ceive you necessarily must have dissent or monachism 
in a Christian country ;-so make your choice. The 
more religious minds demand some stricter religion than 
that of the generality of nlen; if you do not gratify this 
desire religiously and soberly, they \vill gratify it them- 
selves at the expense of unity. I ,vish this \vere better 
understood than it is. You nla y build ne\v churches, 
,,'ithout stint, in every part of the land, but you will not 
approximate towards the extinction of iViethodism and 
dissent till you consult for this feeling; till then, the 
sectaries \vill deprive you of numbers, and those the 
best of your flock, \vhom you can least afford to lose, 
and \vho might be the greatest strength and ornament 
to it. This is an occurrcnce \vhich happens daily. Say 
that one out of a number of sisters in a fan1ily takes a 
religious turn; is not her natural impulse to join either 
the \Vesleyans or the irregulars \vithin our pale? And 
why? all because the Church does not provide innocent 
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outlets for the sober relief of feeling and excitement: 
she \vould fain devote herself ilnnlcdiately to God's ser- 
vice-to prayer, almsgiving, attendance on the sick. 
You not only decline hl:r services yourself,-you drive 
her to the dissenters: and \vhy? all because the l{eli- 
gious Life, though sanctioned by Apostles and illustrated 
by the early Saints, has before no\v gi\ren scope to 
lnorosencss, tyranny, and presunlption:' 


I I. 
ce I \vill tell you," interrupted Basil, C( an advantage 
\vhich has often struck me as likely to result from the 
institution (under sober regulations) of religious Sister- 
hoods-viz., the education of the female portion of the 
community in Church principles. It is plain we need 
schools for females: so great is the inconvenience, that 
persons in the higher ranks contrive to educate their 
daughters at home, from \vant of confidence in those 
schools in which alone they can place them. It is 
speaking temperately of these to say, that (with honour- 
able exceptions, of course, such as \vill be found to every 
rule) they teach little beyond mere accomplishments, 
present no antidotes to the frivolity of young minds, and 
instruct in no definite views of religious truth at all. On 
the other hand, \vhat an incalculable gain would it be to 
the Church were the daughters, and future mothers, of 
England educated in a zealous and affectionate adher- 
ence to its cause, taught to reverence its authority, and 
to delight in its ordinances and services! What, again, if 
they had instructors, \vho were invested with even more 
than the respectability \vhich collegiate foundations give 
to education in the case of the other sex, instructors 
placed above the hopes and fears of the world, and 
ilnpressing the thought of the Church on their pupils' 
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nlinds, in association with their own refinenlent and 
heavenly serenity! But, ala
! so ingrained are our un- 
fortunate prejudices on this head, that I fear nothing but 
5erious national afflictions will give an opening to the 
accomplishnlent of so blessed a design." 
" For nlyself," said I, U I confess my hopes do not ex- 
tend beyond the vision of the rise of this Religious Life 
among us; not that even this \vill have any success, as 
you \vell observe, till loss of property turns the though ts 
of the clergy and others from this world to the next. 
As to the rise of a high episcopal system, that is, again 
to use your notion, a drealll of A.D. 2 500. We can but 
desire in our day to keep alive the lamp of truth in the 
sepulchre of this world till a brighter era: and surely 
the ancient system I speak of is the providentially de- 
signed instruluent of this work. \Vhen Arianism tri- 
uOlphed in the sees of the eastern Church, the Associated 
Brethren of Egypt and Syria were the \vitnesses pro- 
phesying in sackcloth against it. So it may be again. 
\Vhen the day of trial COines, \ve shall be driven from 
the established system of the Church, from livings and 
professorships, fellowships and stalls; \ve shall (so be it) 
muster amid dishonour, poverty, and destitution, for 
higher purposes; we shall bear to be severed from 
possessions and connexions of this worlJ ; we shall turn 
our thoughts to the education of those nliddle classes, 
the children of farnlers and tradesmen, WhOIl1 the Church 
has hitherto neglected; we shall educate a certain num- 
ber, for the purpose of transinitting to posterity our 
principles and our manner of life; we shall turn our- 
selves to the wants of the great towns, and attempt to 
be evangelists in a population alolost heathen. 
II Till then, I scarcely expect that anything \viII be 
devised of a nature to Ineet the peculiar evils existing in 
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a densely peopled city. Benevolent persons hope, by 
increasing our instrunlents of usefulness, to relieve thenl. 
Doubtless they may so relieve theln; and no charitable 
effort can fail of a blessing. N e\v churches and lay co- 
operation "Till do sonlething; but, I confess, I think that 
sOlne instrument different in kind is required for the 
present elnergency: greàt to\vns \\rill never be evangelized 
Inerely by the parochial systenl. They are beyond the 
sphcre of the parish priest, burdened as he is \vith the 
endearnlents and anxieties of a fatuily, and the secular 
restraints and engagenlents of the Establishnlent. The 
unstable Inultitude cannot be influenced and ruled except 
by uncommon means, by the evident sight of disinte- 
rested and self-denying love, and elevated firmness. 1'he 
sho\v of domestic c01l1fort, the decencies of furniture and 
apparel, the bright hearth and the conlfortable table, 
(good and innocent as they are in their place,) are as 
ill-suited to the nlissionary of a to\vn population as to 
an Apostle. Heathens, and quasi-heathens, (such as 
the n1Í
erable rabble of a large to\vn,) \vere not converted 
in the beginning of the Gospel, nor no\v, as it \vould 
appear, by the sight of donlestic virtues or dOlnestic 
comforts in their missionary. Surely Providence has 
His various means adaptcd to different ends. I think 
that Religious Institutions, over and above their intrinsic 
recoll1nlendations, are the legitimate instrunlents of 
\vorking upon a populace, just as argull1ent may be 
accounted the nledium of conversion in the case of tht: 
educated, or parcntal authority in the case of the young. 


12. 


U I have been \vatching with some interest," said 
A In brose, \vho had been silent all this \vhile, "ho\v near, 
\vith all your protc
tations against Popery, you \vould 
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ad vance towards it in the course of your speculations. 
I am no\\' happy to see you \\'ill go the full length of 
what you yourselves seem to admit is considered one of 
its most remarkable characteristics-monachism." 
" I kno\v," answered I, " that is at present the popular 
notion; but our generation has not yet learned the dis- 
tinction bet\veen Popery and Catholicism. But, be of 
good heart: it \vill learn many things in time. JJ 
1-he other laughed; and, the day being now some\v3.y 
ad vanced into the afternoon, \ve left the garden, and 
separated. 


,March, 1836. 
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rIIF PATRISTICAI
 IDE
\ OF AN1ïCHH.IS1"' 


IN FOUR LECTURES. 


I. 


The TÙJle.ç 
r A Illirhrist. 
T IlE Thessalonian Christians had supposed that the 
cOining of Christ \\'as near at hand. St. Paul 
writes to \varn thelll against such an expectation. Not 
that he discountenances their looking out for our Lord's 
coming,-the contrary; but he tells them that a certdin 
event nUlst come before it, and till that had arrived the 
end \vould not be. U Let no man deceive you by any 
(neans," he says; "for that Day shall not come, except 
there COlne a falling a\vay first,"-and he proceeds 
" and" except first "that nlan of sin be revealed, the 
son of perdition." 
As long as the world lasts, this passage of Scripture 
will be full of reverent interest to Christians. I t is their 
duty ever to be \vatching for the advent of their Lord, 
to search for the signs of it in all that happens around 
them; and above all to keep in mind this great and 
a\vful sign of \vhich St. Paul speaks to the Thessalonians. 
As our Lord's first cODling had its forerunner. so will the 
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second have its o\vn. The first \vas U One more than 
a prophet," the Holy Baptist: the second \vill be more 
than an enen1 y of Christ; it will be the very in1age of 
Satan, the fearful and hateful Antichrist. Of him, as 
described in prophecy, I propose to speak; and, in doing 
-;0, I shall follo\v the exclusive guidance of the ancient 
Fathers of the Church. 
I follo\v the ancient Fathers, not as thinking that on 
such a subject they have the \veight they possess in the 
instance of doctrines or ordinances. \Vhcn they speak 
of doctrines, they speak of them as being universally 
held. They are \vitnesses to the fact of those doctrines 
having been received, not here or there, but every\vhere. 
\Ve receive those doctrines which they thus teach, not 
{uerel}" bccause they teach them, but because they bear 
\vitness that all Christians everywhere then held them. 
\Ve take them as honest inforn1ants, but not as a sufficient 
authority in themselves, though they are an authority 
too. If they \vere to state these very same doctrines, 
but say, H These are our opinions: we deduced them 
from Scripture, anù they are true," we might \vell doubt 
about receiving them at their hands. We Inight fairly 
say, that \ve had as much right to deduce from Scripture 
as they had; that deductions of Scripture were mere 
opinions; that if our deductions agreed \vith theirs, that 
\vould be a happy coincidence, and increase our con- 
fidence in them; but if they did not, it could not be 
helped-\ve must follow our o\vn light. Doubtless, no 
man has any right to impose his own deductions upon 
another, in matters of faith. Thcre is an obvious obliga- 
tion, indeed, upon the ignorant to submit to those \vho 
are better informed; and there is a fitness in the young 
submitting inlplicitly for a time to the teaching of thcir 
elrlers; but, beyond this, one tnan's opinion is not bcttt;r 
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than another's. But this is not the state of the case as 
rcgards the primitive li'athers. They do not speak of 
their O'ZVII private opinion; they do not say, "This is 
true, because \ve see it in Scripture "-about which thcre 
might be differences of judgment-but, "this is true, 
because in nlatter of fact it is held, and has ever been 
held, by all the Churches, do\vn to our tiInes, \vithout 
interruption, ever since the Apostles:" where the qucs- 
tion is nlerely one of testinlony, viz., \\'hcther they had 
the nlcans of knowing that it had been and \vas so held; 
for if it ,vas the bclief of so nlany and independent 
Churches at once, and that, on the ground of its being 
fronl the Apostles, doubtless it cannot but bt;; true and 
Apostolic. 
This, I say, is the mode in \vhich the Fathers speak as 
regards doctrillc,o but it is otherwise \vhen they interprct 
prophecy. In this matter therc seenlS to have been no 
catholic, no formal and distinct, or at least no authorita- 
tive traditions; so that whcn they interpret Scripture 
they are for the nlost part giving, and profess to bc 
giving, either their own private opinions, or vague, float- 
ing, and merely ge
 eral anticipations. This is what might 
have been expected; for it is not ordinarily the course 
of Divine Providence to interpret prophecy before the 
event. \Vhat the Apostles disclosed concerning the 
future, was for the most part disclosed by them in private, 
to individuals-not cOInmitted to writing, not intended 
for the edifying of the body of Christ,-and \vas soon 
lost. Thus, in a fe\v verses after the passage I have 
quoted, St. Paul says, "Renlember ye not, that when 
I was yet \vith you, I told you these things?" and he 
writes by hints and allusions, not speaking out. And 
it shows ho\v little care \vas taken to discriminate and 
authenticate his prophetical intinlations, that the Thes- 
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salonians had adopted an opinion, that he had said- 
what in fact he had not said-that the Day of Christ 
was imIJ1cdiately at hand. 
Yet, though the Fathers do not cOllvey to us the inter- 
pretation of prophecy with the same certainty as they 
convey doctrine, yet, in proportion to their agreement, 
their personal weight, and the prevalence, or again the 
authoritative character of the opinions they are stating, 
they are to be read \vith deference; for, to say the least, 
they are as likely to be right as conlmentators now; in 
some respects Inore so, because the interpretation of pro- 
phecy has becoIJ1e in these times a Inatter of controversy 
and party. And passion and prejudice have so inter- 
fercd \vith soundness of judgnlent, that it is difficult to 
say \vho is to be trusted to interpret it, or \vhether a pri- 
vate Christian Inay not be as good an expositor as those 
by whom the office has been assulllcd. 


I. 
N O\v to turn to the passage in question, which I shall 
exaInine by arguInents dra\vn froIn Scripture, \vithout 
being solicitous to agree, or to say \vhy I am at issue, 
\\-ith modern commentators: "That Day shall not 
come, except there come a falling away first." Here 
the sign of the second Advent is said to be a certain fright- 
ful apostasy, and the nlanifestation of the nlan of sin, 
the son of perdition-that is, as he is commonly called, 
Antichrist. Our Saviour seems to add, that that sign 
will irnmediately precede Hilll, or that His coming \vill 
follo\v close upon it; for after speaking of "false pro- 
phets "and "false Christs," "sho\ving signs and \von- 
ders," C( iniquity abounding," and "love waxing cold," 
and the like, He adds, "\ Vhen ye shall see all these 
things, kno\v that it is near, even at the doors." Ag-ain 
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He says, "\Vhen ye shall see the Abomination of 
Desolation . . . stand in the holy place . . . then let 
them that be in ] udea flee into the nlountains.". Indeed, 
St. Paul also inlplies this, when he says that Anti- 
christ shall be dcstroyed by the brightness of Christ's 
corning. 
First, then, I say, if Antichrist is to come Ì11l111Cdiattiy 
before Chri,;t, anò to be the sign of IIis coming, it b 
manifest that Antichrist is not come yet, but is still to 
be e:\..pected ; for, else Christ would have come before now. 
Further, it appears that the tinle of Antichrist's tyranny 
\vill be three years and a half, or, as Scripture expresses 
it, It a time, and times, and a dividing of time," or U forty- 
two months,"-,\.hich is an ddditional reason for believ- 
ing he is not COIue; for, if so, he must have come quite 
lately, his time being altogether so short; that is, within 
the last three years, and this we cannot say he has. 
Besides, there are two other circumstances of his 
appearance, which have not been fulfilled. First, a time 
of unexanlpled trouble. "Then shall be great tribu- 
lation, such as ,vas not from the beginning of the \\'orld 
to this time, no, nor ever shall be; and except those days 
should be shortened, there should no flesh be saved."t 
This has not yet been. N ext, the preaching of the 
Gospel throughout the \vorld-" And this Gospel of the 
king-donl shall be preached i'1 all the ,,"orId for a witness 
unto all nations, and then shall the end cOlne.": 


2. 
N O\V it may be objected to this conclusion, that St. 
Paul says, in the passage before us, that "the mystery 
of iniquity doth already work," that is, even in his day, as 
if Antichrist had in fact COllIe even then. But he \voulå 
.. Matt. xxiv. 16, 33. t Ib. 21, 22. : lb. 14. 
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seem to Inean mcrely this, that in his day there \vere 
shado\vs and forebodings, earnests, and operative cle- 
luents, of that \vhich was one day to come in its fulness. 
Just as the types of Christ \vent before Christ, so the 
shadows of Antichrist precede him. In truth, every 
event of this world is a type of those that follo\v, history 
proceeding forward as a circle ever enlarging. The 
days of the Apostles typified the last days: thcre \vere 
false Christs, and risings, and troubles, and persecutions, 
and the judicial destruction of the J e\vish Church. In 
like Inanner, every age presents its o\vn picture of those 
still future events, which, and which alone, are the real ful- 
filnlcnt of the prophecy \vhich stands at the head of all 
of them. Hence St. John says, " Little children, it is the 
last time; and as ye have heard that the Antichrist 
shall conle, evll/, 1l0W are there many Antichrists; 
whereby \ve kno\v that it is the last time." - Antichrist 
\vas come, and \vas not come; it was, and it \vas not 
the last time. In the sense in \vhich the Apostles' day 
might be called the "last time," and the end of the 
\vorld, it was also the time of Antichrist. 
A second objection may be 111ade as follo\vs: St. Paul 
says, "No\v ye kno\v what \vithholdeth, that he (Anti- 
christ) might be revealed in his time." Here a something 
is Illentioned as keeping back the nlanifestation of the 
enemy of truth. He proceeds: "He that no\v \vithhold- 
eth, \viU withhold, until he be taken out of the \\'ay." Now 
this restraining po\ver was in early times considered to be 
the ROll1an Empire, but the Roman Empire (it is argued) 
has long been taken out of the \vay; it follo\vs that Anti- 
christ has long since come. In ans\ver to this objec- 
tion, I would grant that he c. that \vithholdeth." or 
"hindereth," means the po\ver of Ronle, for all the ancient 
· I John ii. 18. 
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\vriters so speak of it. And I grant that as Ronte, 
according to the prophet Daniel's vision, succeeded 
Greece, so Antichrist succeeds Rome, and the Second 
Coming succeeds Antichrist.. But it does not hence fol- 
low that Antichrist is come: for it is not clear that the 
Roman En1pire is gone. Far from it: the Roman En1- 
pire in the view of prophecy, ren1ains even to this day. 
Rome had a very different fate from the other three mon- 
sters n1entioned by the Prophet, as \vill be seen by his 
description of it. "Behold a fourth beast, dreadful and 
terrible, and strong exceedingly; and it had great iron 
teeth: it devoured and brake in pieces, and stamped the 
residue \vith the feet of it: and it was dt'
'erse fro naIl 
the beasts thilt were before it, and it had ten horns. 1ft These 
tcn horns, an Angel informed him, "are ten kings that 
shall rise out of this kingdom" of Rome. As, then, the ten 
horns belonged to the fourth beast, and were not separate 
fron1 it, so the kingdoms, into \vhich the Roman Empire 
was to be divided, are but the continuation and termina- 
tion of that Empire itself,-\vhich lasts on, and in some 
sen3e lives in thc view of prophecy, ho\vever \ve decide the 
historical question. Consequently, \ve have not yet seen 
the end of the Roman Empire. "That which with- 
holdeth" still exists, up to the manifestation of its ten 
horns; and till it is removed, Antichrist \\'ill not come. 
And fron1 the midst of those horns he will arise, as the 
san1e Prophet informs us: "I considered the horns, and 
behold, there came up among them another little horn; 
. . . and beholå, in this horn \vere eyes like the eyes of 
a n1an, and a mouth speaking great things." 
Up to the time, then, \\9hen Antichrist shall actually 
appear, there has been and \vill be a continual effort to 
lnanifcst him to the \\.orld on the part of the po\vers 


... Chrysostom in loco 
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of evil. The history of the Church is the history of that 
long birth. "The mystery of iniquity doth alrt'ady work," 
says St. Paul. "Eve1/, noztJ there are many Antichrists,"- 
says St. ] ohn,-" every spirit that confesseth not that 
Jesus Christ is come in the flesh, is not of God ; and tlu's 
is that spirit of the Antichrist, whereof ye have heard that 
it should come, and evcn flOW already is it Ùl the world."t 
I t has been at ,york ever since, from the time of the 
Apostles, though kept under by him that cc ,vithholdeth." 
At this very time there is a fierce struggle, the spirit of 
i\.ntichrist atten1pting to rise, and the political po\ver in 
those countries \vhich are prophetically Roman, firm and 
vigorous in repressing it. And in fact, \ve actuall y have 
before our eyes, as our fathers also in the generation 
before us, a fierce and lawless principle every\vhere at 
\vork-a spirit of rebellion against God and man, \vhich 
the po\vers of government in each country can barely 
keep under with their greatest efforts. Whether this 
which we witness be that spirit of Antichrist,t \vhich is 
one day at length to be let loose, this ambitious spirit, 
the parent of all heresy, schism, sedition, revolution, and 
war-whether this be so or not, at least \ve kno\v fron1 
prophecy that the present frame\vork of society and 
government, as far as it is the representative of Roman 
po\vers, is that which v.rithholdeth, and Antichrist is that 
which \vill rise when th
s restraint fails. 


3. 
I t has been more or less implied in the foregoing re- 
marks, that Antichrist is one man, an individual, not a 
power or a kingdom. Such surely is the impression left 
on the mind by the Scripture notices concerning him, 
after taking ful1y into accouut the figurative character 
· I john ii. 18. t lb. iv. 3. : [
6vo,uos.] 
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of prophetical language. Consider these passages to- 
gether, \vhich describe him, and See \vhether \ve Inust 
not so conclude. First, the passage in St. Paul's Epistle: 
" That day shall not conle, except there con1e a falling 
a\vay first, and that I11an of sin be revealed, the son of 
perdition, \vho is the adversary dnd rival of all that is 
called God or worshipped; so that he sitteth as God in 
the tenlple of God, proclainling hiJnself to be God. . . . 
Then shall that \Vicked One be revealed, whom the Lord 
shall conSUIue with the spirit of His nlouth, and shall 
destroy \vith the brightness of His coming . . . . whose 
coming is after the \vorking of Satan, with all po\ver and 
signs and lying \vonders." 
N ext, in the prophet Daniel: U Another shall rise after 
them, and he shall be diverse froIn the first, and he shall 
subdue three kings. And he shall speak great words 
against the l\lost I I igh, and shall \vear out the saints of 
the 1\Iost High, and think to change times and la\vs : and 
they shall be given into his hand until a time and times, 
and the dividing of tinle. But the judgment shall sit, 
and they shall take a"'ay his don1Ïnion, to consume and 
to destroy it unto the end." Again:" And the king shall 
do according to his will; and he shall exalt and mag- 
nify himself above every god, and shall speak marvellous 
things against the God of gods, and shall prosper till the 
indignation be acconlplished. . . . Neither shall he re- 
gard the God of his fathers, nor the Desire of \VOInen, nor 
regard any god; for he shall magnify himself above all. 
But in his estate shall he honour the God of forces, and 
a god \vhon1 his fathers knew not shall he honour \vith 
gold and silver, and \vith precious stones, and pleasant 
things." · Let it be observed, that Daniel else\\'here de- 
scribes other kings, and that the event has shown them 
.. Dan. vii.. xi. 
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certainly to be individuals,-for instance, Xerxes, Darius, 
and Alexander. 
And in like manner St. John: "There was given unto 
hin1 a nlouth speaking great things, and blasphemies; 
and po\ver ,vas given unto him to continue forty and two 
o10nths. And he opened his mouth in blasphemy 
against God, to blaspheme His Name, and H is taber- 
nacle, and them that d\vell in heaven. And it \vas given 
unto hitn to tnake war ,vith the saints, and to overcome 
them; and po\ver was given him over all kindreds and 
tongues and nations. And all that d,vell upon the earth 
shall worship him, \vhose names are not \vritten in the 
book of lifc of the Lanlb slain from the foundation of 
the \vorld."t 
Further, that by t\ntichrist is meant some one person, 
is Inade probable by the anticipations which, as I have 
said, have already occurred in history, of the fulfilment 
of the prophecy. Individual n1en have arisen actually 
answering in a great measure to the above descriptions; 
and this circumstance creates a probability, that the 
absolute and entire fulfilment which is to come will be 
in an individual also. The most ren1arkable of these 
shadows of the destined scourge appeared before the 
tinle of the Apostles, between theIn and the age of 
Daniel, viz., the heathen king Antiochus, of \vholn we 
read in the books of Maccabees. This instance is the 
more to the purpose, because he is actually described, 
(as \ve suppose) by Daniel, in another part of his pro- 
phecy, in ternlS \vhich seenl also to belong to Antichrist, 
anJ, as belonging, imply that Antiochus actually \vas 
,vhat he seems to be, a type of that more fearful future 
enemy of the Church. This Antiochus \vas the savage 
persecutor of the Jew's, in their latter tinles, as J\nt
- 
t Rev. xüi. 
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christ will be of the Christians. A fe\v passages froIn 
the l\'1accabees \vill sho\v you \vhat he \vas. St. Paul in 
the text speaks of an Apostasy, and then of Antichrist as 
follo\ving upon it; and thus is the future of the Christian 
Church typified in the past J e\vish history. "In those 
days went there out of Israel \vicked men, \vho persuaded 
Inany, saying, Let us go -and make a covenant with the 
heathen that are round about us: for since \ve departed 
froIn theIn, ,ve have had much sorro\v. So this device 
pleased them ,veIl. '[hen certain of the people were so 
for\vard herein, that they ,vent to the king, who gave 
them licence to do after the ordinances of the heathen; 
,vhereupon they built a place of exercise at Jerusalem. 
according to the custom of the heathen; and made 
themselves uncircunlcised, and forsook the holy covenant, 
and joined themselves to the heathen, and "'ere sold to 
do mischief." IIere was the Falling a\vay. After this 
introduction the Enclny of truth appears. " After that 
Antiochus had sn1Ïtten Egypt, he returned again, . . . . 
and ,vent up against Israel and Jerusalem with a great 
nlultitude, and entered proudly into the sanctuary, and 
took a\vay the golden altar, and the candlestick of light 
and all the vessels thereof, and the table of the she\v- 
bread, and the pouring vessels, and the vials, and the 
censers of gold, and the veil, and the crowns, and 
the golden ornaments that 
\'ere before the temple; 
all which he pulled off. And when he had taken all 
a\vay, he ,vent into his o,vn land, having made a great 
massacre, and spoken very proudly." After this he set 
fire to Jerusalem, H and pulled down the houses and 
\valls thereof on every side. . . . Then built they the 
city of David with a great and strong \vall, . . . and 
they put therein a sinful natiùn, \vicked nlen, and forti- 
fied theIl1Selves thereil1." Next," Kin
 Antiochus \vr(l
t. 
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to his \vhole kingdom, that all should be one people, 
and everyone should leave his laws: so all the hea- 
then agreed according to the commandment of the king. 
Yea, Inany also of the Israelites consented to his reli- 
gion, and sacrificed unto idols, and profaned the sab- 
bath." A fter this he forced these impieties upon the 
chosen people. .All were to be put to death who would 
not" profane the sabbath and festival days, and pollute 
the sanctuary and holy people, and set up altars, and 
groves, and chapels of idols, and sacrifice swine's flesh . 
and unclean beasts," and" leave their children uncircum- 
cised." At length he set up an idol, or, in the \vords of 
the history, "the Abomination of Desolatíon upon the 
altar, and builded idol altars throughout the cities of 
J uda on every side. . . . And ,vhen they had rent in 
pieces the books of the law \vhich they found, they burnt 
them with fire." It is added, " Ho\vbeit many in Israel 
were fully resolved and confirmed in themselves not to eat 
any unclean thing, \vherefore they chose rather to die . . . 
and there was very great \vrath upon Israel.". H ere we 
have presented to us some of the lineaments of Antichrist, 
\vho will be such, and \vorse than such, as Antiochus. 
The history of the apostate emperor Julian, who lived 
between 300 and 400 years after Christ, furnishes us 
\vith another approxitnation to the predicted Antichrist, 
and an additional reason for thinking he will be one 
person, not a kingdom, power, or the like. 
And so again does the false prophet :\rahomet, \vho 
propagated his imposture about 600 years after Christ 
came. 
Lastly, that Antichrist is one individual man, not a 
power,-not a mere ethical spirit, or a political system, 
I)ot a dynasty, or succession of rulers,-was the !Jniversql 
· J 
rac. ï. 
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tradition of the early Church. "We must say," ,vrites St. 
Jerome upon Ddniel, U ,vhat has been handed dO'wn to us 
by all ecclesiastical ,vriters, that, in the end of the world, 
\vhen the Roman Enlpire is to be destroyed, there will 
be ten kings, to divide the Roman territory bet\veen 
them, and that an eleventh ,vill rise up, a small king, 
,vho ,vill subdue three or the ten, and thcreupon receive 
the submission of the other seven. It is said that 'the 
llorn had eyes, as the eyes of a Inan,' lest ,ve should, as 
sonle have thought, suppose him to be the evil spirit, or 
a denlon, ,vhereas he is one man, in \vhom Satan shall 
dwell bodily. 'And a mouth speaking great things;' 
for he is the 111an of sin, the son of perdition, so that he 
d<-lres to · sit in the TeIl1ple of God, making hill1self as if 
God.' ' The beast has been slain, and his carcase has 
perished;' since Antichrist blasphemes in thdt united 
!{oman Empire, all its kingdoI11s are at one and the 
same tiIHe to be abo1i
hed, and there shall be no earthly 
kingdom, but the society of the saints, and the coming 
of the triunlphant Son of God." U And Theodoret: 
" Having spoken of Antiochus Epiphanes, the prophet 
passes froln the figure to the Antitype; for the Antitype 
of Antiochus is Antichrist, and the figure of Antichrist 
is Antiochus. As Antiochus compelled the Jews to act 
inlpiously, so the l\Ian of Sin, the son of perdition, wiII 
Inake every effort for the seduction of the pious, by false 
Iniracles, and by force, and by persecution. As the Lord 
says, 'Then \vill be great tribulation, such as never was 
fronl the beginning of the world till this tinIe, nor ever 
shall be.' ,'. 
What I have said upon this subject may be sumrned 
up as follo,vs :-that the c0I11ing of Christ will be 
in1rnediately preceded by a very a\vful and unparalleled 
· T erom. in Dan. vii : Theodor. in Dan. xi. 
\ 
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outbreak of evil, called by St. Paul an Apostasy, a falling 
away, in the o1idst of \vhich a certain tcrrible lVlan of 
sin and Child of perdition, the special and singular enen1Y 
of Christ, or Antichrist, \vill appear; that this will be 
\vhen revolutions prevail, and the present frame\vork of 
society breaks to pieces; and that at present the spirit 
\vhich he \vill embody and represent is kept under by 
it the po\vers that be," but that on their dissolution, he \vill 
rise out of their bosom and knit them together again in 
his o\vn evil \vay, under his o\vn rule, to the exclusion of 
the Church. 
4- 
It \vould be out of place to s
y morc than this at 
prescnt. I \vill but insist on one particular circun1stance 
contained in St. Paul's announcernent \vhich I have al- 
ready in part conlmented on. 
It is said there \\-'ill "COlue a falling a\vay, and the 
man of sin will be revealed." In other words, the l\Ian 
of Sin is born of an Apostasy, or at least cOlnes into 
power through an apostasy, or is preceded by an apos- 
tasy, or \vould not be except for an apostasy. So says 
the in
pired text: now observe, ho\v remarkably the 
course of Providence, as seen in history, has comnlented 
on this prediction. 
First, we have a comment in the instance of Antiochus 
previous to the actual events conten1plated in the pro- 
phccy. The Israelites, or at least great numbcrs of 
thenl, put off their own sacred religion, and tll.ll the 
enenlY \\'as allo\ved to conle in. 
Next the apostate emperor Julian, \vho atten1pt
d to 
overthrow the Church by craft, and introduce paganism 
back again: it is observable that he \vas preceded, nay, 
he \vas nurtured, by heresy; by that first great heresy 
which disturbed the peace and purity of the Church. 
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About forty years before he became emperor, arose the 
pesti1ent Arian heresy \vhich denied that Christ was 
God. It ate its way among the rulers of the Church 
like a canker, and \vhat with the treachery of some, and 
the mistakes of others, at one time it was all but domi- 
nant throughout Christendom. The few holy and faith- 
ful men, \vho \vitnesscd for the Truth, cried out, with 
awe and terror at the apostasy, that Antichrist \vas com- 
ing. They called it the "forerunner of Antichrist." iff 
And true, his Shadow came. Julian was educated in 
the bosom of Arianism by some of its principal up- 
holders. I lis tutor \vas that Eusebius from \vhom its 
partizans took their name; and in due time he fell 
away to paganism, beCatl1e a hater and persecutor of the 
Church, and \\'as cut off before he had reigned out the 
brief period \vhich will be the real Antichrist's duration. 
And thirdly, another heresy aro
e, a heresy in its con- 
sequences far more lasting and far-spreading; it was of 
a twofold character; \vith two heads, as I may call them, 

 estorianism and Eutychianism, apparently opposed to 
each other, yet acting towards a common end: both in 
one way or other denied the truth of Christ's gracious in 
carnation, and tended to destroy the faith of Christians 
not less certainly, though more insidiously, than the 
heresy of Arius. It spread through the East and through 
Egypt, corrupting and poisol!ing those Churches \vhich 
had once, alas! been the most flourishing, the earliest 
abodes and strongholds of revealed truth. Out of this 
heresy, or at least by means of it, the itnpostor l\la- 
honlet sprang, and formed his creed. I I ere is another 
especial Shado\\" of Antichrist. 


· 7rp6ðpo}J.OS 'AVTl.xplu-rov.-" Now is the Apostasy; for men have fallen 
away from the right faith. This then is the Apostasy, and the en
my m
!iJ 
be looked out for. "-C,riJ. Cakc}", IS, n. fJ. 
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These instances give us ,varning:- Is the enemy 
of Christ, and His Church, to arise out of a certain 
special falling away froIl1 GOD? And is there no reason 
to fear that some such Apostasy is gradually preparing, 
gathering, hastening on in this very day? For is there 
not at this very tÎ1ne a special effort made altnost all 
over the world, that is, every here and there, more or 
less in sight or out of sight, in this or that place, but 
most visibly or formidably in its most civilized and 
po\verful parts, an effort to do ,vithout Religion? Is 
thcre not an opinion avowed and growing, that a nation 
has nothing to do ,vith Religion; that it is merely a 
matter for each man's own conscience ?-which is all one 
\vith saying that we may let the Truth fail from the 
earth ,vithout trying to continue it in and on after our 
time. Is there not a vigorous and united movement in 
all countries to cast down the Church of Christ [ranI 
power and place? Is there not a feverish and ever-busy 
endeavour to get rid of the necessity of Religion in 
public transactions? for example, an attempt to get rid 
of oaths, under a pretence that they are too sacred for 
affairs of common life, instead of providing that they be 
taken more reverently and more suitably? an atten1pt 
to educate without Religion ?-that is, by putting all 
forn1s of Religiun together, which comes to the same 
thing ;-an attempt to enforce telnperance, and the vir- 
tues ,vhich flow from it, without Religion, by means of 
Societies ,vhich are built on mere principles of utility? 
an attcmpt to makc expedicnce, and not truth, the end 
and the rule of n1easures of State and the enactn1ents of 
La\v? an atten1pt to make numbers, and not the Truth, 
the ground of maintaining, or not maintaining, this or 
that creed, as if we had any reason ,vhatever in Scripture 
for 
hinkin
 that the many \vill be in the ri
ht, and the 
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few in the \vrong? An attenlpt to deprive the Bible of 
its one meaning to the exclusion of all other, to ßlake 
people think that it nlay have an hundrcd meanings all 
equally good, or, in other \vords, that it has no nleaning 
at all, is a dead letter, and nlay be put aside? an at- 
tempt to supersede Religion altogcther, as far as it is 
e::ternal or objective, a
 far as it is displayed in ordi- 
nances, or can be expressed by \vritten \vords,-to con- 
fine it to our in\vard feelings, and thus, considcring how 
variable, how evanescent our feelings are, an attempt, in 
fact, to destroy Religion? 
Surely, there is at this day a confederacy of evil, 
marshalling its hosts from all parts of the \vorld, organiz- 
ing itself, taking its ll1easures, enclosing the Church of 
Christ as in a net, and preparing the way for a general 
Apostasy from it. \Vhether this very Apostasy is to 
give birth to Antichrist, or whether he is still to be 
delayed, as he has already been delayed so long, \ve 
cannot know; but at any rate this Apostasy, and all its 
tokens and instruments, are of the Evil One, and savour 
of death. Far be it from any of us to be of those sÏ1nple 
ones \vho are taken in that snare which is circling around 
us ! Far be it from us to be seduced with the fair 
pron1Ïses in which Satan is sure to hide his poison! Do 
you think he is so unskilful in his craft, as to ask you 
openly and plainly to join hiIn in his warfare against the 
Truth? No; he offers you baits to telnpt you. He 
prun1Îses you civil liberty; he promises you equality j 
he promises you trade and \vealth; he pron1Ïscs you a 
remission of taxes; he promises you reform. This is 
the 
ay in which he conceals from you the kind of \york 
to which he is putting you; he tern pts you to rail against 
your rulers and superiors; he does so himself, and in. 
duces you to in1itate hin1; or he prol11ises you illuI11inß,- 
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tion,- he offers you knowledge, science, philosophy, 
enlargement of mind. He scoffs at times gone by; he 
scoffs at every institution \vhich reveres them. I Ie 
prompts you \vhat to say, and then listens to you, and 
praises you, and encourages you. lIe bids you mount 
aloft. I-Ie shows you ho\v to become as gods. Then he 
laughs and jokes \vith you, and gets intimate with you; 
he takes your hand, and gets his fingers bet\veen yours, 
and grasps them, and then you are his. 
Shall we Christians allow ourselves to have lot or part 
in this matter? Shall \ve, even \vith our little finger, 
help on the l\lystery of Iniquity, \vhich is travailing for 
birth, and convulsing the earth \vith its pangs? "0 my 
soul, come not thou into their secret; unto their assembly, 
mine honour, be not thou united." cc vVhat fello\vship 
hath righteousness with unrighteousness? and what 
cOlnmunion hath light \vith darkness? vVherefore, 
come out from among them, and bc ye separate," . . . 
lest you be \vorkers together \vith God's enemies, 
and be opening the \va}' for the l\Ian of Sin, the son 
of perdition. 
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2. 


The Rell:
l'Oll of Anticll1'"ist. 


S T. JOHN tells us that" every spirit that conftsseth 
not that Jesus Christ is come in the flesh, is that 
spirit of Antichrist, which even now already is in the 
world." It was the characteristic of Antichrist, that he 
shou ld openly deny our Lord Jesus Christ to be the 
Son of God come in the flesh from heaven. So exactly 
and fully was this description to ans\ver to him, that to 
deny Christ n1ight be suitably called the spirit of Anti- 
christ; and the deniers of Him might be said to have 
the spirit of Antichrist, to be like Antichrist, to be Anti- 
christs. The same thing is stated in a former chapter. 
(I Who is the Liar, but he that denieth that Jesus is the 
Christ? he is the Antichrist, that denieth the Father 
a.nd the Son. Whosoever denieth the Son, the same 
hath not the Father;". from which words, moreover, 
it \vould appear that Antichrist will be led on frool re- 
jecting the Son of God to the rejecting of God alto- 
gether, either by implication or practically. 
I shall now make some further observations on the 
characteristic marks of the predicted enemy of the 
Church; and, as before, I shall confine myself to the in- 
terpretations of Scripture given by the early Fathers. 
rvly reason for doing so is simply this,-that on so 
difficult a subject as unfulfilled prophecy, I really can 


· I John ii. 22. 23. 
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have no opinion of my own, nor indeed is it desirable I 
should have, or at least that I should put it forward in 
any formal way. The opinion of anyone person, even 
if he \vere the most fit to form one, could hardly be of 
any authority, or be \vorth putting fonvard by itself; 
whereas the judgment and vie\vs of the early Church 
claim and attract our special regard, because for \vhat ,ve 
kno\v they may be in part derived from traditions of the 
Apostles, and because they are put for\vard far more 
consi
tently and unanimously than those of any other set 
of teachers. Thus they have at least greater claims on 
our attention than those of othet ,vriters, be their claims 
little or great; if they are little, those of others are still 
less. The only really strong claim \vhich can be made 
on our belief, is the clear fulfilment of the prophecy. 
Did we see all the marks of the prophecy satisfactorily 
answered in the past history of the Church, then we 
nlight dispense with authority in the parties setting the 
proof before us. This condition, ho\vever, can hardly 
be satisfied, because the date of Antichrist comes close 
upon the coming of Christ in judgment, and therefore 
the event will not have happened under such circum- 
stances as to allow of being appealed to. N or indeed is 
any history producible in which are fulfilled all the marks 
of Antichrist clearly, though some are fulfilled here and 
there. Nothing then is left us, (if we are to take 
up any opinion at all,-if we are to profit, as Scripture 
surely intends, by its warnings concerning the evil 
,vhich is to come,) but to go by the judgment of the 
Fathers, \vhether that be of special authority in this 
matter or not. To them therefore I have had re- 
course already, and no\v shall have recourse again. To 
continue, then, the subject ,vith the early Fathers as 
tHY guides. 
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I. 
I t seems clear that St. Paul and St. John speak 
of the sanle enemy of the Church, from the similarity of 
thcir descriptions. They both say, that the spirit itself 
\vas alrcady at \vork in their day. U That spirit of the 
Antichrist," says St. John, "is now ab-cady in the world." 
"The mystery of iniquity doth alrEady ,york,"
 says St. 
Paul. And they both describe the enenlY as character- 
ized by the saUIe especial sin, open infidelity. St. John 
says, that "he is the Antichrist that deJlietll the Fatht'r 
and the SOil;" while St. Paul speaks of him in like 
nlanl1er as U tht" ad'i.'trsary and ri'Z'al of all that tS called 
God, or worshippEd;" that "he sitteth as God in the 
Temple of God, setting forth himself that he is God." 
I n both these passages, the saIne blasphenlous denial of 
God and religion is described; but St. Paul adds, in 
addition, that he \vill oppose all existing religion, true or 
false, "all that is called God, or \vorshipped." 
Two other passages of Scripture nlay be adduced, 
predicting the same reckless impiety; one from the 
eleventh chapter of Daniel: H The king shall do accord- 
ing to his ,,,ill; and he shall exalt hinIself and magnify 
hiulself above every god, and shall speak marvellous 
things against the God of gods, and shall prosper till the 
indignation be accomplished. . . . Neither shall he re- 
gard the God of his fathers, nJr the Desire of \vomen, nor 
regard any god-for he shall nlagnify himself above all." 
The other passage is faintly marked with any prophetic 
allusion in itself, except that all our Saviour's sayings 
have a deep nleaning. and the Fathers take this in par- 
ticular to have such. I' I anI come in 1\ly Father's 
N anle, and ye receive rvle not; if al/othcr shall COJJte ill 
liis OU'Jl llalJlC, hinl ye ,,'ill receive." if This they consider 


· Juhn v. 43. 
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to be a prophetic allusion to Antichrist, whom the Jews 
were to nlistake for the Christ. I Ie is to COOle "in His 
c}'lt'll name." Not from God. as even the Son of God 
caIne, who if any might have conle in the power of flis 
eS
t.:ntial tlivinity, not in God's Name, not \vith any pre- 
tence of a mission from flim, but in his o\vn name, by a 
blasphemous assunlption of divine power, thus will 
.l\ntichrist come. 
To the above passages olay be added those \vhich 
speak gent.rally ot the inlpieties of the last age of the 
world, iOlpieties which we may believe will usher in and 
be cOtllplctetl in Antichrist :- 
U l\Iany shall run to and fro, and kno\vledge shall be 
increased. . . . l\Iany shall be purified, and Inade \vhite, 
and tried: but the wicked shall do wickedly; and nont
 
of the wicked shall understand, but the \vise shall 
understand.". "In the last days perilous times shall 
conle, for Olen shall be lovers of their own selves, 
covctous, boasters, prouå, blasphemers, disobedient to 
parents, unthankful, unholy, without natural affection, 
trucebreakers, false accusers, incontinent, fierce, despisers 
of th(ìse that are good, traitors, heady, high-minded, 
lovers of pleasures more than lovers of God, having a 
form of godliness but denying the power thereof: "t 
"scoffers walking after their own lusts, and saying. \Vhere 
is the promise of His coming?" t "despisin
 govern- 
ment, presumptuous . . . self-\villed, not afraid to speak 
evil of dignities . . . promising nlen liberty, while theln- 
selves the serv<.tnts of corruption : "
 clnd the like. 


2. 
I just no\v made nlention of the Jews: it may be "pell 


· Dan. xii. 4. 10. 
t 2 Tim. iii. 2-5. 


: 2 Pet. iii. 3, 4- 
i 2 Pet. ii. 10, 19. 
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then to state what was held in the early Church concern- 
Jng Antichrist's connexion with them. 
Our Lord foretold that many should come in His 
name, saying, " 1 aln Christ." It was the judicial punish- 
ment of the] ews, as of all unbelievers in one way or 
(lnother, that, having rejected the true Christ, they should 
take up with a false one; and Antichrist will be the com- 
plete and perfect sed ucer, towards whom all who were 
previous are approxitnations, according to the words 
just no\v quoted, II If another shall come in his own 
natne, him ye \vill receive." To the same purport are 
St. Paul's \vords after describing Antichrist; II \vhose 
con1ing," he says, "is . . . with all deceivableness of 
unrighteousness in them that perish, because they 
received not the love of the Truth, that they might be 
saved. 4\nd for tllÌs cause God shall send them strong 
delusion that they should believe a lie, that they all 
1l1ight be damned \\'ho believed not the Truth, but had 
pleasure in unrighteousness." 
Hence, consitlering that ... \ntichrist would pretend to 
be the 
Iessiah, it \vas of old the received notion that he 
was to be of ] ewish rd.ce and to observe the] ewish rites. 
Further, St. Paul says that Antichrist should "sit in 
the Temple of God;" that is, according to the earlier 
Fathers, in the J e\vish Temple. Our Saviour's own 
\vords may be taken to suppa t this notion, because He 
speaks of "the Abolnination of Desolation" (which, 
whatever other meanings it tnight have, in its fulness 
denotes Antichrist) "standing in the Itoly place." Further, 
the persecution of Christ's witnesses which Antichrist 
will cause, is described by St. John as taking place in 
Jerusalem. "Thcir dead bodies shall lie in the street 
of the great city, (which spiritually is called Sodom and 
Egypt,) where alsQ our Lord was crucified." 
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Now here a renlark Inél y be nladc. ... \ t first sight, 1 
suppose, we shuuld not consider thd.t there was much 
evidence from the Sacred 1'exl for Antichrist taking 
part with the Jews, or having to do \vith their Telnple. 
I t is, then, d very remarkable fact, that the apostate 
emperor Julian, \vho was a type and earnest of the great 
eneIllY, should, as he did, have taken part with the Jews, 
and set about building their Temple. Here the history 
is a sort of comment on the prophecy, and sustains and 
vindicates tho
e early interpretations of it which I an1 
reviewing. Of course I Il1ust be understood to mean, and 
a nlCnl01"dble circuInstdnce it is, that this belief of the 
C11l1rch that Antichri
t should be connected with the 
Jews, was expressed long before J uli(.tn's time, and thdt 
we still possess the works in which it is contained. In 
fact \ve have the writings of two Fathers, both Bishops 
and martyrs of the Church, who lived at least one 
hundred and fifty years before Julian, and less than one 
hundred years after St. John. They both distinctly 
declare Antichrist's cunnexion \vith the Jews. 
The first of them, Ircnæus, speaks as follows: U In the 
'Tenlple \vhich is at J erusalenl the adversary will sit. 
endeavouring to show himself to be the Christ." 
And the second, Hippolytus: "Antichrist will be he 
who shall resuscitate the kingdom of the J C\vs." · 


3. 
N ext let us ask, Will Antichrist profess any sort of 
religion at all ? Neither true God nor false god \vill he 
\vorship: so far is clear, and yet something more, and 


· !ren Hær. v.25. Hippo!. de Antichristo, 
 25. St. Cynl of Jeru- 
salem also speaks of Antichrist building the Jewish Temple; and he too 
wrote before Julian's attempt, and (what is remarkable) prophec;ied it would 
fail. because of the prophecies.- Vük Ruff. lIist. i. 37. 
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that obscure, is told us. I ndeed, as far as the prophetic 
accounts go, they seen1 at first sight incompatible \vith 
each other. ....\ntichrist is to II exalt hilllself oycr all 
that is called God or \\'orshipped." I Ie \\,ill set hinlself 
forcibly against idols and idolatry, as the early \vriters 
,lgree in declaring. Yet in the book ùf Uaniel \ve read. 
&( I n his estate shall Il
 nonollr tIle god of forct's ß' and a 
(od wlzom Jlis fatlt'rs knew 1/ot sllall he h01lour with 

old and silver, and \\9ith precious stones and pleasant 
things. Thus shall he do in the most strongholds with 
a stra1lge god, 'il , IIOln h sllall ackllo'U.'lcdge and increase 
with glory." · \Vhat is meant by the \\'ords translated 
"god of forces," and afterwards called .. a strange god," 
is quite hidden from us, and probably \vill be so till the 
event; but anyho\v some sort of false \\'orship is cer- 
tainly predicted as the mark of Antichrist, \vith this 
prediction the contrary \vay, that he shall set himself 
dgainst all idols, as \vell as against the true God. Now 
it is not at all extraordinary that there should be this 
contrariety in the prediction, for we kno\v gencrc:llly that 
. intidelity leads to superstition, and that the men 1110st 
reckless in their blasphemy are co\\'ards also as regards 
the invisible \vorld. They cannot be consistent if they 
would. But let me notice here a renlarkable coincidence, 
which is contained in the history of that type or shadow 
of the final apostasy \vhich sc.lred the v;orld some f()rty 
or fifty years ago,-a coincidence bet\veen actual events 
and prophecy sufficient to show us that the apparent 
contradiction in the latter mdY easily be reconciled, 
though beforehand \ve may not see ho\v; sufficit.'ut to 
remind us that the all-\\'atchful eye, and the all-prdain- 
jng hand of God is stil'} over the \vor1d. and that the 
seeds, sown in prophecy above t \Vo thousand years since. 
· Dan. xi. 3 8 , 39, 
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1I C not dead, but from time to time, by blade and tender 
shoot, give earnest of the future harvest. Surely the 
world is in1pregnated with the eleInents of preternatural 
evil, \vhich ever and anon, in unhealthy seasons, givt- 
lowering and muttering tokens of the wrath to come! 
In that gredt and famous nation over against us, once 
g-reat for its love of Christ's Church, since n1en1orable for 
the deeds of blasphemy, which leads me here to mention 
it, d.ud now, \vhen it should be pitied and prayed for! 
I1lade unhappily, in too many respects, our own nlodel- 
followed when it should be condemned, and adlnired 
when it should be excused,-in the Capital of that 
powerful and celebrated nation, there took place, as we 
all \vell know, \vithin the last fifty years, an open apos- 
tasy from Christianity; nor from Christianity only, but 
from every kind of worship which Inight retain any 
sen1blance or pretence of the great truths of religion. 
Atheis1l1 \vas absolutely professed ;-and yet in spite of 
this, it seems a contradiction in tenus to say it, a certain 
sort of worship, and that, as the prophet expresses it, 
"a strange worship," was introduced. Observe \vhat 
this was. 
I say, they avo\ved on the one hand Atheism. 'They 
prevailed upon a wretched man, \vholn they had forced 
up0n the Church as an Archbishop, to come before then} 
in public and decL:lre that thcre \vas no God, an
 that 
what he had hitherto taug-ht \vas a faLle. They \vro
e 
up over the burial-places that death \V.lS an eternal sleep_ 
They closed the ch urches, they seized and desecrated 
the gold anù silver plate belonging to theIn, turning, 
like Belshazzar, those sacred vessels to the use of their 
iInpious revellings; they fonned nlock processions, clad 
in priestly gannents, and singing profane hYIllns. They 
annulled the divine ordinduce of 111d.rridge, resolving it 
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into a Incre cÏ\-il contract to be made and dissolved 
dt pleasure. Thcse things are but a part of theiJ 
enormities. 
On the other hand, after having broken a\vay fronl all 
restraint as regards God lintl IHan, they gave a nalne to 
thdt reprobate state itself into which they had thrown 
.. 
theillseives, and exalted it, that very negation of religion, 
or rather that real dnd living blasphenlY, into a kind of 
god. They called it LIBERTY, and they literally \vor- 
shipped it as a divinity. It \vould alnlost be incredible, 
that n1en \vho had flung off all religion should be at the 
pains to assun1e a ne\\' and senseless \vorship of their 
o,,'n devising, \\'hether in superstition or in mockery, 
were not events so recent and so notorious. After 
abjuring our Lord and Saviour, and blasphemously 
declaring H iln to be an inl postor, they proceeded to 
decree, in the public assenIbly of the nation, the-' adora- 
tion of Liberty and Equality as divinities: and they 
appointed festivals besides in honour of R
a::;on, the 
Country, the Constitution, and the Virtues. Further, 
they deternlined that tutelary gods, even dead nlen, 
Illay be canonized, consecrated, and worshipped; and 
they enrolled in the nunIber of these sonIe of the nlost 
notorious infidels and profligates of the last century. 
The remaIns of the two principal of these \vere brought 
in solelnn procession into one of their churches, and 
placed upon the holy altar itself; incense \vas offered to 
them, and the assembled multitude bowed down in \vor- 
ship before one of thenl-bcfore what remained on edrth 
uf an inveterate enemy of Christ. 
Now, I do not mention all this as considering it the 
fulfilment of the prophecy, nor, again, as if the fulfilment 
when it comes will be in this precise \vay, but n1erely to 
point out, \vhat the course of events has ::,hown to us in 
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these latter tÍ1nes, that thcre are ways of fulfilling sacred 
annOUnCell1ents that seenl at first sight contraùictory,- 
that nlen may oppose every existing worship, true and 
false, and yet take up a worship of their own frolu pride, 
wantonness, policy, superstition, fanaticism, or other 
reasons. 
And further, let it be remarked, that there was a 
tendency in the infatuated people I have spoken of, to 
introduce the old Roman democratic worship, as if 
further to show us that Rome, the fourth monster of the 
prophet's vision, is 110t dead. They even \vent so far as 
to restore the \vorship of one of the Roman divinities 
\ Ceres) by name, raised a statue to her, and appointed 
cl festival in her honour. This indeed \vas inconsistent 
with exalting themselves" above all that is called god; I' 
but I mention the particular fact, as I have said, not as 
thro\ving light upon the prophecy, but to show that the 
.;;pirit of old Rome has not passed from the world, though 
its name is alnlost extinct. 
Still further, it is startling to observe, that the former 
Apostate, in the early times, the Emperor Julian, he too 
was engaged in bringing back Roman Paganism. 
Further still, let it be ob:-ierved that Antiochus too, 
the Antichrist before Christ, the persecutor of the Jews, 
he too signalized himself in forcing the Pagan worship 
upon them, introducing it even into the Tenlple. 
We kno\v not what is to con1e; but this we may safely 
say, that, improbable as it is that Paganisnl should ever 
be publicly restored and enforced by authority for any 
period, ho\vever short, even three years and a half, yet 
it is far less in1probable now than it was fifty years 
ago, bcfore the event occurred \vhich I have referred to. 
Who would not have been thought a madman or idiot, 
before that period, \vho had conjectured such a porten- 
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tous apvroxilnatioll towards Paganislu as actually then 
took pL.lce? 
4- 
K O\V let us recur to the ancient Fathers, and see 
whether their furthc.:r anticipations do not run parallel 
to the events which have since happened. 
Antichrist, as they cònsidered, will come out of the 
Ron1dn Empire just upon its destructiùn ;-that is, the 
!<'0I11al1 El11pire \vill in its last days divide itself into ten 
parts, and the Enen1Y will COlne up suddenly out of it 
upon these ten, and 
ubdue three of then}, or all of thenl 
perhaps, and (as the prophet continues) II shall speak 
great \vords against the :\Iost Jligh, and shall wear out 
the saints of the :ßlost High, and think to change times 
and la\vs, and they shall be given into II is hand until a 
tinle, and tinles, and the divid ing of time.". N O\V it is very 
obsc.:rvdble, that one of the t\VO early Fathers \VhOIl1 I 
have already cited, Hippolytus, expressly says that the 
ten states \vhich will at length appear, though kingdoms, 
shall also be de111ocracies. I say this is observable, con- 
sidering the present state of the \vorld, the tendency of 
things in this day towards denlocracy, and the instdllce 
which has been presented to us of denlocracy \vithin the 
last fifty years, in those occurrences in France to which 
I have already referred. 
Another expectation of the eady Church \vas, that the 
ROluan monster, after remd.ining torpid for centuries, 
would wake up at the end of the \\Torld, and be restored 
in all its laws and forms; and this, too, considering those 
saIHe recent events to which I have referred, is certainly 
worth noticing also. The sanle Father, who anticipates 
the con1Îng of denlocracies, expressly deduces fron) a 
passage in the xiiith chapter of the Apocalypse, thLlt 
· Dan. vü. 25. 
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IC the systenl of Augustus, who was founder of the ROIuan 
Enlpire, shall be adopted and established by hin1 (i\nti- 
chri
t), in order to his o\vn aggrandizement and glory. 
This is the fourth monster whose head was wounded and 
healed; in that the empire was destroyed and came to 
nought, and was divided into ten diadems. But at thi.; 
tiIne Antichrist, as being an unscrupulous villain, \vill 
heal and restore it ; so that it will be active and vigorous 
once more through the system which he establishes." * 
I will but notice one other expectation falling in with 
the foregoing notion of the re-establishment of Roman 
power, entertained by the two Fathers whom I have been 
quoting; viz., one concerning the name of Antichrist, as 
spoken of in the xiiith chapter of the Revelation: ,. Here 
is \visdonl," says the inspired text; "let him that hath 
understanding count his number, for it is the number of 
a man, and his nun1ber is six hundred threescore and 
six." Both Irenæus and I Iippolytus give a name, the 
letters of which together in Greek I11ake up this number, 
characteristic of the position of Antichrist as the head 
of the Roman Empire in its restored state, viz., the word 
Latinus, or the Latin king. 
Irenæus speaks as follo\vs: "Expect that the empire 
will first be divided into ten kings; then \vhile they are 
reigning and beginning to settle and aggrandize thenl- 
selves, suddenly one \vill COlne and clain1 the kingdoIl1, 
and frightcn theIu, having a naIue which contains the 
predicted nUInber (ó66); hinl recognize as the Abomina- 
tion of Desolation." Then he goes on to nlention, to- 
gether with t\VO other words, the nan1C of Lateinos as 
answering to the nunlber, and says of it, II This is very 
probable, since it is the name of the last empire ;-for 
the Latins" (that is, the ROluans) (( are now in power." t 
Ibid., 27,49. t H
 adds, that he himself prefers one of the other wordi. 
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And IT ippoJytus: U Since . . the ".ound of the first 
nlonster "'as healed . . . . and it is plain that the Latins 
are still in po\ver, therefore he is called the Latin 
IZing (Ldtinus), the name passing from an empire to an 
individual." · 
vYhether this anticipation will be fulfilled or not, v{e 
cannot say. I only mention it as sho\ving the belief of 
the Fathers in the restordtion and re-establishment of 
the Roman Enlpire, \vhich has cel tainly since their day 
been nlore than once attempted. 
It seenlS then, on the \vhole, that, as far as the testi- 
ruony of the early Church goes, Antichrist will be an 
open blasphemer, opposing hirTIself to every existing 
worship, true and false,-a persecutor, a patron of the 
J e\vs, and a restorer of their worship, anò, further, the 
author of a novel kind of \vorship. 
Ioreover, he will 
appear suddenly, at the very end of the Rornan Empire, 
\vhich once ,vas, and no\v is donllant; that he will knit 
it into one, and engraft his Judaism and his new worship 
(a sort of Paganism, it may be) upon the old discipline 
of Cæsar Augustus; that in consequence he will earn 
the title of the Latin or RonLln King, as best expressive 
of his place and character; lastly, that he \vill pas
 
a,,'ayas suddenly as he came. 


5 
N ow concerning this, I repeat, I do not wish to pro- 
nounce ho\v far the early Church \vas right or wrong in 
these anticipations, though events since have seriously 
tenòed to strengthen its general interpretations of Scrip" 
ture prophecy. 
It nlay be asked, however, \Vhat practical use is then: 
in speaking of these things, if they be doubtful? 
* HippoJ. de Antichristo J 
 50. The Greek te>..t seuus COHUPt. 
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I ans\ver, first, that it is not unprolìtable to bear in 
n1inù that we .lrc still unJer what n1ay be called a 
fllirdculous systen1. I do not mean to Inaintain that 
literal Iniracles are taking place no,v every day, but that 
our present state is a portion of a providential course, 
which began in miracle, and, at least at the end of the 
world, if not before, \vill end in I11iracle. The particular 
expectations above detailed may be right or wrong; 
yet an Antichrist, whoever and \vhatever he be, is to 
conle; marvels are to COlne; the old l{oman Empire i
 
not extinct; Satan, if bound, is bound but for a season; 
the contest of good and evil is not ended. I repeat it, 
in the present state of things, \vhen the great object of 
education is supposed to be the getting rid of things 
supernatural, \vhen \ve are bid to laugh and jeer at 
believing everything \ve do not see, dre told to account 
for everything by thing-s known and ascertained, and 
to as
ay every statelllcnt by the touchstone of experi- 
ence, I IUust think that this vision of Antichrist, as a 
supernatural power to come, is a great providential gain, 
as being d. counterpoise to the evil tendencies of the age. 
And next, it n1ust surely be profitable for our thoughts 
to be sent bdck\vard and fonvard to the beginning and the 
cnd of the Gospel times, to the first and the second com- 
ing of Christ. \Vhat we want, is to understand that we 
are in the place in \vhich the early Christians were, with 
the same covenant, ministry, sacraments, and duties ;- 
to realize a state of things long past away ;-to feel that 
we are in a sinful world, a world lying in \vickedness ; 
to discern our position in it, that we are witnesses in 
it, that reproach and suffering are our portion,-so that 
\ve must not "think it strange" if they come upon us, 
but d. kind of gracious exception if they do not; to 
have our hearts a\vake.. as if 'we had seen Christ and 
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llis Apostles, and seen their 111iracles,-awake to the 
hope and waiting of IIi
 second coming, looking out for 
it, nay, desiring to see the tokens of it; thinking often 
and IlIuch of the judglnent to come, d\velling on and 
adequately entering into the thought, that \ve individually 
shall be judged. All these surely are acts of true and 
saving faith; and this is one sub
tantial use of the Book 
of Revelation, and other prophetical parts of Scripture, 
quite distinct fronl our knowing their real interpretation, 
viz., to take the veil frool our eyes, to lift up the cover- 
ing \vhich lies over the face of the ,vorId, and make us 
see day by day, as \ve go in and out, as \ve get up and 
lie down, as \ve labour, and \valk, and rest, and recreate 
ourselves, the Throne of God set up in the n1Ïdst of us, 
His 1l1ajesty and I lis judgnlents, His Son's continual 
intercession for the elect, thcir trials. and their ,-ictory. 
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The Cil1' of 
 J lltirhrist. 



 I "" I IE Angcl thus intel prets to St. John the vision of 
the Great Harlot, the enchantress, who seduced 
the inhabitants of the earth. He 
ays, "The woman 
\vhich thou sawest is that great city, \vhich reigneth over 
the kings of the earth." The city spoken of in these 
words is evidently l{ome, which \vas then the seat of 
empire all over the earth,-\\'hich \\'as supreme even in 
J udæa. \Ve hear of the ROInans all through the Gospels 
and Acts. Our Saviour was born when His mother 
the Blessed Virgin, and Joseph, \\'ere brought up to 
Bethlchern to be taxed by the Roman governor. He 
\vas crucified under Pontius Pilate, the Ronlan governor. 
St. Paul was at various times protected by the circum- 
stance of his being a Ronlan citizen 
 on the other hand, 
\vhen he was 
eiled and inlprisoned, it was by the Roman 
governors, and at last he was sent to Rome itself, to the 
eOlperor, and eventual1y martyred there, together witl) 
St. Peter. Thus the SOVt reignty of R.ome, at the time 
when Christ and IIis Apostles preached and wrote, which 
is a matter of historical notoriety, is forced on our notice 
in the New TestaInent itself. It is undeniably Ineant by 
the _ \ngel \\. hen he speaks of "the great city which 
reigneth over the earth." 
The connexion of I<.oole \vith the reign and exploits 
of Antichrist, is so often brought before us in the con- 
tr/)vcrsics of this day, that it may be well, after what I 
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h;n.e already had occasion to say on the subject of the 
last enelUY of the Church, to consider now what Scrip- 
ture prophecy says concerning Ronle; which I shall 
attenlpt to do, as before, \vith the guidance of the early 
Fathers. 


I. 
Now let us observcwhat is said concel ning Rome, in the 
passage \vhich the r\ngel concludcs in the words which 
I have quoted, and \\'hat \ve nlay deduce frolH it. 
That great city is described under the inlage of a 
WOOlan, cruel, profligate, and inlpious. She is described 
as arrayed in all worldly splendour and costliness, in 
purple and scarlet, in gold dnd precious stones, and 
pearls, as shedding and drinking the blood of the saints, 
till she was drunken \vith it. l\Ioreover she is called by 
the naOle of "B.lbylon the Great," to signify her po\ver, 
wealth. profaneness, pride, sensuality, and persecuting 
spirit, after the pattern of that former encmy of the 
Church. I need not here relate how cdl this really 
answereù to the character and history of Ronle at the 
time St. John spoke of it. There never ,vas a Inore 
an1bitious, haughty, hard-hearted, and worldly pel-pIe 
than the Ronlans; never any, for none else had evcr thc 
opportunity, \vhich so persecuted the Church. Christians 
suffered ten persecutions at their hands, as they are 
cOlllmonly reckoned, and vcry horrible ones, extending 
over two hundred and fifty years. The day \vould fail 
to go through an account of the tortures they suffered 
fronI Rome; so that the Apostle's description \vas as 
signally fulfilled afterwards as a prophecy, ciS it was 
accurate at the time as an historical notice. 
This guilty <-ity, represented by St. John as an 
abandoned \VOnlan, is sð,id to be seatcd on U a scarlet- 
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coloured monster, full of nanles of blasphemy, having 
seven heads and ten horns." I-Iere we are sent back by 
the prophetic description to the seventh chapter of 
Daniel, in which the four great enlpires of the world arc 
shadowed out under the figure of four beasts, a lion, a 
bear, a leopd.rd, and a naIneless monster, "diverse" frOtH 
the rest, " dreadful and terrible, and strong exceedingly;" 
., and it had ten horns." Thi
 surely is the very same 
beast which St. John sa\v: the ten horn
 mark it. Now 
thi" fourth beast in Daniel's vision is the ROInan Empire; 
therefore Ie the beast," on which the \VOnlan sat, is the 
Roman Empire. And this agrees very accurately \vith 
the actual position of things in history; for Rome, the 
mistress of the \vorld, n1Ïght ,veIl be said to sit upon, 
and be carried about triunlphantly on that world which 
she had subdued and tamed, and made her creature. 
Further, the prophet Daniel explains the ten horns of 
the monster to bL: U ten kings that shall arise" out of this 
EOlpire; in which St. John agrees, saying, "The ten 
horns \vhich thou sawest are ten kings, \vhich have 
received no kingdom as yet, but receive power as kings 
one hour with the beast." Moreover in a foroler vision 
Daniel speaks of the EOlpire as destined to be "divided," 
as U partly strong and partly broken.". Further still, 
this Empire, the beast of burden of the \voman, was at 
length to rise against her and devour her, as some savage 
animal might turn upon its keeper; and it \vas to do 
this in the tÎ1ne of its divided or tnultiplied existence. 
U The ten horns which thou sawest upon hiol, these shall 
hate" her, "and shall make her desolate and naked, and 
shall eat her flesh and burn her \vith fire." Such was to 
be the end of the great city. Lastly, three of the kin
s, 
perhaps all, arc said to be subdued by Antichrist, who 
· Dan. ii. 41, 42. 
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is to C0I11e up suddenly \vhile they are in po\ver; for 
such is the course of Daniel's prophecy: cc r\nother shall 
rise after thenl, and he shall be diverse from the first, 
cU1d he shall subdue three kings, and he shall speak 
great \vords against the 1\lost High, and shall wear out 
the saints of the l\Iost IIigh, and think to change times 
and la\vs; and they shati be given into his hands until a 
tilne, tin1es, and the dividing of tin1c." T'his po\ver, who 
was to rise upon the kings, is Antichrist; and I \vould 
have you observe ho\v Ronle and Antichrist stand to- 
\vards each other in the prophecy. Ron1c is to fall hefore 
..\ntichrist rises; for the ten kings are to destroy Rome, 
and 4 \ntichrist is thcn to appear and supersede the ten 
kings. As far as we dare judge from the words, this 
seenlS clear. First, St. John says, " The ten horns shall 
hate and devour" the ,voman ; secondly, Daniel says, 
.( I con....idered the horns, and behold, there came up 
among then] another little horn," viz., Antichrist, U before 
\\ horn" or by \\'h001 "thcre were three of the first horns 
plucked up by the ruuts." 


2. 



o\v then, let us consider how far these prophecies have 
been fulfilled, and \vhat seems to remain unfulfilled. 
In the first place, the Roman Empile did break up, as 
foretold. I t divided into a n..lm ber of separate kingdoms, 
such as our own, France, and the like; yet it is difficult 
to number ten accurately and exactly. Next, though 
Rome certainly has been desolated in the most fearful 
and miserable way, yet it has not exactly suffered from 
ten parts of its formcr empire, but from barbarians ,vho 
came do\vn upon it from regions external to it ; and, in 
the third place, it still exists as a city, whereas it ,vas tu 
be U desolated, devoured, and burned \vith fire." 
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fourthly, there is one point in the description of the 
ungodly city, which has hardly been fulfilled at all in the 
case of R.ome. She had It a golden cup in her hand full 
of abon1Ínations," and made u the inhabitants of the 
earth drunk with the \vine of her fornication;" expres- 
sions which imply surely some seduction or delusion 
which she was enabled to practise upon the world, and 
\vhich, I say, has not been fulfilled in the case of that 
great ilnperial city upon seven hills of which St. John 
spake. llere then are points which require some con- 
sideration. 
I say, the Roman :Empire has scarcely yet been divided 
into ten. The Prophet Daniel is conspicuous anlong the 
inspired writers for the clearness and exactness of his 
predictions; so much so, that some unbelievers, over- 
conle by the truth of them, could only take refuge in 
the un\\'orthy, and, at the same time, unreasonable and 
untenable supposition, that they \vere written after the 
events \vhich they profèss to foretell. But \ve have had 
no such exact fulfilnlent in history of the ten kings; 
therefore \ve must suppose that it is yet to come. \Vith 
this accords the ancient notion, that they \vere to COlne 
at the end of the world, and last for but a short tinle, 
Antichrist conling upon them. 1
here have, indeed, 
been approxinlations to that nUIllber, yet, I conceive, 
nothing more. N O\V observe ho\v the actual state of 
things corresponds to the prophecy, and to the primitivè" 
interpretation of it. It is difficult to say whether the 
R.oman Empire is gone or not; in one sense, it is gone, for 
it is divided into kingdoms; in another sense, it i
 not, 
for the date cannot be assigned at which it came to an 
end, and Inuch might be said in various \vays to show 
that it may be considered still existing, though in a 
111utilated and decayed state. But if this be so, and ií 
-.. 6 
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it is to end in ten vigorous kings, as D.lniel says, then 1t 
Hlust one day Ye'"JÏ'l ' e. Now observe, I say, how the pro- 
phetic description answcrs to this account of it. ., The 
\vild Beast," that is, the l
on}an Elnpire, " the l\lonster 
that thou sawest, 'lvas and is 1/ot, d.nd s/lall ascend out 
of the abyss, and go into perdition." Agaill luention is 
IHade of u the l\Iúnster that was, and z's 110t, and yet is." 
Ag-åin \ve are exprcssly told that the ten kings and the 
En} pire shall rise together; the kings appearing at the 
tÏ1ue of the luonster's resurrection, not during its languid 
and torpid state. "The ten kings . . . have received 
no kingdonl as yet, but receive power as kings one 
hour \vith the beast." If, then, the Roman En1pire is 
still prostrate, the ten kings have not comc; and if the 
ten kings have not come, the destined destroyers of the 
'\'Olnan, the full judgn1ents upon l
onle, have not yet 
con1 t. 


3. 
Thus the full measure of judgment has not fallen 
upon }{onle; yet her sufferings, and the sufferings of 
her EInpire, have been very severe. St. Peter seen1S to 
predict them, in his First Epistle, as then impending. 
He seèn1S to imply that our Lord's visitation, which was 
then just occurring, \vas no local or momentary venge- 
ðnce upon one people or city, but a solcmn and extended 
j udgnlent of the \vhole earth, though beginning at J eru- 
saleIn. "The tin1e is come," he says, " \vhen j udgn1ent 
luust begin at tIle house of God" (at the :;acred city); 
., and, if it first begin at us, \vhat shall the end be of 
then1 that obey not the Gospel of God? And if the 
righteous scarcely be saved;'-(i. e., th
 renlnant who 
should go forth ùf Zion, according to the prophecy, that 
chosen 
ccd in the Jewish Church which rccei\'ed Christ 
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when He came, and took the ne\v name of Christians, 
and shot forth and grew far and wide into a fresh Church, 
or, in other words, the elect whom our Saviour speaks 
of as being involved in all the troubles and judgments 
of the devoted people, yet safely carried through); "if 
the righteous scarcely be saved, where shall the ungodly 
and the sinner appear,"-the inhabitants of the world at 
large? * 
Here is intimation of the presence of a fearful scourge 
which was then going over all the ungodly world, be- 
ginning at apostate Jerusalem, and punishing it. Such 
\\'as the case: vengeance first fell upon the once holy 
city, which was destroyed by the Romans: it proceeded 
next against the executioners themselves.t The empire 
was disorganized, and broken to pieces by dissensions 
:lnd insurrections, by plagues, famines, and earthquake::;, 
while countless hosts of barbarians attacked it from the 
north and east, and portioned it out, and burned and 
pillaged l
ome itsel( The judgment, I say, which began 
at Jerusalem, steadily tracked its way for centuries round 
and round the world, till at length, \vith unerring ain1, 
it smote the haughty mistress of the nations herself, the 
guilty \vornan seated upon the fourth monster \vhich 
Daniel saw. I will n1ention one or t\vo of these fearful 
inflictions. 
I--Iosts of barbarians came down upon the civilized 
world, the ROll1an empire. One n1ultitude-though 
Inultitude is a feeble word to describe then1,-invaded 
France, ::: which was living in peace and prosperity under 
the shado\v of !{omc. They desolated and burned town 
and country. Seventeen provinces were IHade a desert. 


* Pet. iv. 17, 18. Vide also Jer. xxv. 28, 29. Ezek. ix. 6. 
t Vide Is. xlvii. 5, 6. 
::: A. D. 407. I ide Gibbon, lEst. vol. v. chap. 30. 
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Eight lnctropolitan cities \vere set on fire and destroyed 
A\lultitudes of Christians perished even in the churches. 
Th e fertile coast of A frica ,vas the scene of another 
of these invasions.* 1'he bal barians gave no qual ter to 
any \\'ho opposed them. 1'hey tortured their captives, 
of whatever age, rank, al1rl sex, to force them to discover 
their \\'ealth. 1'hey drove a\vay the inhabitants of the 
cities tu the l1lountains. They ransacked the churches. 
1'hey destroyed even the fruit-trees, so conlplete \vas the 
desolation. 
Of juògnlents in the course of nature, I \vill mention 
three out of a great nunlber. One, an inundation froIn 
the sea in all parts of the Eastern enlpire. 1'hc \vater 
overflo\vcd the coast for t\VO nliles inland, s\veeping a\vay 
houses and inhabitants along a line of sonle thousand 
Illiles. One great city (Alexandria) lost fifty thou
and 
persons.t 
[he second, a series of earthquakes; some of \vhich 
were felt all over the enlpire. Constantinople ,vas thus 
shaken above forty days together. At Antioch 250,000 
persons pcrished in another. 
And in the third pl
lce a plague, which lasted (languish- 
ing and reviving) through the long period uf fifty-t\\'o 
years. In Constantinople, during three nlonths, there 
died daily 5,000, and at length 10,000 persons. I give 
these facts from a modern "riter, \\'ho is neither favour- 
able to Christianity, nor credulous in nlatters of histori- 
cal testimony. In SOlne countries the population \\'as 
\\ asted away altogether, and has not recovered to thi:, 
day. : 
Such \vere the scourges by \vhich the fourth lnonster 


· A.D. 430. T"ide Gibbon, Hist. \'01. vi. chap. 33- 
t A. D. 365. Ibid. \'01. iv. chap. 26. 
: A.D. 540. Ibid. vol. vii. chap. 43. 
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of Daniel's vision was brought low, (( the Lord God's 
sore judg[ncnt,;, the sword, the fanlÍne, and the pesti- 
lence." · Such was the process by \vhich "that \vhich 
withholùcth," (in St. Paul's language) began to be" taken 
d.Wd.Y ; " though not altogether removed even no\v. 
And, \vhile the \vorld itself was thus plagued, not less 
lVas the offending city which had ruled it. Rome was 
taken and plundcred three several times. The inhabit- 
ants were [l1urdered, [l1ade captives, or obliged to fly all 
over Italy. The gold and jewels of the queen of the 
nations, her precious silk and purple, and her works of 
drt, were carried off or destroyed. 


4. 
These are great and notable events, and certain ly forol 
part of the predicted judgment upon Rome; at the same 
time they do not adequately fulfil the prophecy, \vhich 
says expressly, on the one hand, that the ten portions of 
the E[l1pire itself \vhich had almost been slain, shall rise 
up against the city, and (( make her desolate and burn 
her \vith fire," \vhich they have not yet done; and, on 
the other hand, that the city shall experience a tota.l 
destruction, \vhich has not yet befallen her, for she still 
exists. St. John's words on the latter point are clear and 
detenninate. (( Babylon the great is fallen, is fallen; 
and is become the habitation of devils, and the hole of 
every foul spirit, and a cage of every unclean and hateful 
bird ;" t \vords \vhich \vould seem to refer us to the curse 
upon the literal Babylon; d.nd we kr..J\v ho\v that curse 
was fulfilled. The prophet Isaiah had said, that in 
Babylon (( wild beasts of the desert should lie there, and 
their houses be full of doleful creatures, and owls should 
d\vell there, and satyrs," or ,,'ild beasts" dance there.": 


* Ezek. xiv. 21. 


t Rev. xviii. 2. 


1 !sa. xiii. 21. 
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And \ve knû\v that all this has in fact happened to 
Babylon; it ig a heap of ruins; no nlan d\vells there; 
nay, it is difficult to say even where exactly it \vas placed, 
so great is the desolation. Such a desolation St. John 
seems to predict, concerning the guilty persecuting city 
\ve àre considering; and in spite of \\.hat she has suffered, 
such a desolation has not COlne upon her yet. .. \gain, 
"she shall be utterly burnt \vith tire, for strong is the 
Lord God, \\'ho judgeth her:' Surely this implies utter 
destruction, annihilation. Again, U a nlighty Angel took 
up a stone, like a great millstone, dud cast it into the 
sea, saying, Thus \vith violence, shall that grcat city 
Babylon be thro\vll dú\vn, and shall be foulld 1/0 1/l0re 
at all:' 
To these passages I \vould add thrs reflection. Surely 
Ronle is spukcn of in Scripture as a l1iOre inveterate 
enelny of God and 1-1 is sclints even thcln Rdbylon, as the 
grcat pollution and bane of the earth: if then Babylon 
has been destroyed wholly, 111uch nl0re, according to all 
reasonable conjecture, \vill ROlne be destroyed one day. 
It lnay be farther observed that holy men in the early 
Church certainly thought that the barbarian invasions 
were not aU that ROlue was to reccive in the \\"ay of 
vengeance, .but that God would one dt.\Y destroy it by 
the fury of thc elerncnts. "Rome," says Pope Gregory, 
at a time \vhen a barbarian conqueror had possession 
of the city, and all things seemed to threaten its de- 
struction, " Ronle shall not be destroyed by the nations, 
but shall consume a\vay internally, worn out by storms 
of lightning, whirhvinds, and earthquakes." · In accord- 
ance \\'ith this is the prophecy ascribed to St. I\Ialachi 
of .-\ rmagh, a mediæval Archbishop (A.D. I 130), which 
declares, "In the last persecution of the IIoly Church, 
· Greg. Dial. ii. IS, 
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Peter of Rome shall be on the throne, who shan feed his 
flock in many tribulations. \Vhen these are past, the 
city UP01l $('vo/ hills s/tall be destroyed, and the awful 
Judge shall judge the people.". 


5. 
Thic;; is \vhat may be said on the one side, but after 
all something nlay be said on the other; not indeed 
to sho\v that the prophecy is already fully accomplished, 
for it certainly is not, but to sho\v that, granting this, 
such accomplishment as has to come has reference, not 
to l{ome, but to some other object or objects of divine 
vengeance. I shall explain my meaning under t\VO heads. 
First, \vhy has Ronle not been destroyed hitherto? 
ho\v 'vas it that the barbarians lett it? Babylon sank 
under the avenger brought against it-Ronle has not: 
why is this? for if there has been a something to pro- 
crastinate the vengeance due to Rome hitherto, perad- 
venture that obstacle may act again and again, and stay' 
the uplifted hand of divine wrath till the end come. 
The cause of this unexpected respite SeetllS to be simply 
this, that when the barbarians came do\vn, God had a 
people in that city. Babylon \vas a mere prison of the 
Church; Rome had received her as a guest. The 
Church d\velt in Rome, and \vhile her children suffered 
in the heathen city from the barbarians, so again they 
werc the life and the salt of that city where they 
suffered. 
Christians understood this at the time, and availed 
thelnselves of their position. They remembered Abra- 
ham's intercession for Sodom, and the gracious an- 
nouncement made him, that, had there been ten 
righteous men therein, it would have been 5aved. 
· Vid
 Dr. Burton, AntiQ. of Rome, p. 475. 
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'
lhen the city \vas ,vorsted, threatened, and at length 
overthro\vn, the Pagans had cried out that Christianity 
was the cause of this. They sdid they had ahvays 
flourished under their idols, and that these idols or devils 
(gods as they called thelu) were displeased with them 
for the numbers among thenl ,vho had been converted to 
the faith of the Gospel, and had in consequence deserted 
then1, given then1 over to their enen1ies, and brought 
vengeance upon then1. On the other hand, they scoffed 
at the Christians, saying in effect, cc \Vhere is no,v your 
God? \Vhy docs He not save you ? You are not better 
úff th,ln we;" they 
aid, \\"ith the ilnpenitent thief, " If 
thou be the Christ, save Thyself and us ;" or with the 
Inultitude, "If He be the Son of God. let Hirn come 
llown from the Cross." This was during the time of one 
of the most celebrated bishops and doctors of the Church, 
St. Augustine, and he replied to their challenge. He re- 
plied to them, and to his brethren also, some of \vhom 
were offended and shocked that such calall1ities should 
have happened to a city \vhich had become Christian.. 
He pointed to the cities \vhich had already sinned 
and been visited, and sho\,"ed that they had altogether 
perished, whcreas Ronle ,va" still preserved. I I ere, then, 
he said, was the very fulfiltnent of the pron1ise of God, 
d.nnounced to Abrahanl ;-for the sake of the Christians 
in it, !{ome \vas chastised, not overthrown utterly. 
Historical facts support St Augustine's vie\v of things. 
God provided visibly, not only in H is 
ecret counsels, that 
the Church should be the salvation of the city. The fierce 
conqueror Alaric, \vho first came against it, exhorted his 
troop
 "to respect the Churches of the Apo
tles St. 
Petcr and St. Paul, as holy and inviolable sanctuaries; " 

\nd he grive ordcrs that a quantity of plate, consecrated 
· All
llSt. de Urbis Excidio, vol. vi. p. 622. ed. Ben. et de (,iv. Dei, i. 1--7. 
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to St. Peter, should be 1 emoveò into his Church from the 
place \vhere it had been discovered.- 
r\gain, fifty years afterwards, \vhen A ttila was advanc- 
ing against the city, the Bishop of l
ome of the day, St. 
I...eo, formed one of a deputation of three, who went out 
to meet him, and was successful in arresting his purpose. 
A few years afterwards, Genseric, the most savage of 
the bclrbarian conquerors, appeared before the defenceless 
city. [he same fearless pontiff went out to meet him at 
the head of his clergy, and though he did not succeed in 
saving the city from pillage, yet he gained a promise that 
the unresisting multitude should be spared, the buildings 
protected from fire, and the captives from torture. t 
Thus from the Goth, H un, and Vandal did the Christian 
Church shield the guilty city in which she dwelt. vVhat 
a wonderful I ule of God's providence is herein displayed 
lvhich occurs daily !-the Church sanctifies, yet suffers 
with, the world,-sharing its sufferings, yet lightening 
them. In the case before us, she has (if we may humbly 
say it) suspended, to this day, the vengeance destineè 
to fall upon that city \vhich \vas drunk with the blood of 
the martyrs of Jesus. That vengeance has never fallen; it 
is still suspended; nor can reason be given wllJ' Rome 
has not fallen under the rule of God's general dealings 
with His rebellious creatures, and suffered (according to 
the prophecy) the fulness of God's \vrath begun in it, 
except that a Christian Church i
 still in that city, sanc- 
tifying it, interceding for it, saving it. We in England 
consider that the Christian Church there has in process 
of time become infected with the sins of Rome itself, 
and has learned to be ambitious and cruel after the fashion 
of those who possessed the place aforetimes. Yet, if it 
were what many would make it, if it were as reprobate as 
it Vide Gibbon. Hist. vol. v. chap. 31. t Ibid. vol. vi. chap. 35, 36
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heathen Ronlc itself, \vhat stays the judgnlent long ago 
begun? \vhy does not the Avenging f\rm, \vhich made 
its first stroke ages since, deal its second and its third, 
till the city has fallen? \ Vhy is not Ronle as Sodom 
and GOlnorrah, if there be no righteous men in it? 
This then is the first remark I \vould nlake as to that 
fulfilnlent of the prophecy \vhich is not yet come; perhaps 
through divine mercy, it may be procrastinated even to 
the end, and never be fulfilled. Of this we can know 
nothing one \,yay or the other. 
Secondly, let it be considered, that as Babylon is a 
type of Rome, and of the world of sin and vanity, so 
Ronle in turn may be a type also, \vhethcr of sonle other 
city, or of a proud and deceiving world. The \voman is 
said to be Babylon as \vell as Rotue, and as she is some- 
thing nlore than Babylon, nalllely, Rome, so again she 
nlay be something more than Rome, \vhich is yet to 
come. Various great cities in Scriptul-e are made, in 
their ungodliness and ruin, types of the world itself. 
Their end is described in figures, ,,'hich in their fulness 
apply only to the end of the \vorld; the sun and moon 
are said to fall, the earth to quake, and the stars to fall 
from heaven.- The destruction of Jerusalem in our Lord's 
prophecy is associated \vith the end of all things. As 
then their ruin prcfigures a greater and wider judgment. 
so the chapters, on \vhich I have been dwelling, nlay have 
a further accomplishnlent, not in Rome, but in the \vorld 
itself, or some other great city to which \ve cannot at 
present apply them, or to all the great cities of the ,,'orld 
together, and to the spirit that rules in them, their avari- 
cious, luxurious, self-dependent, irreligious spirit. And 
in this sense is already fulfilled a portion of the chapter 
before us, which does not apply to heathen Roo1e ;-} 
· rut' lsai'lh xiii. 10, etç 
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mean the description of the \VLJnlan as nlaking men 
drunk with her sorceries and delusion::;; for such, surely, 
and nothing else than an intoxication, is that arrogant, 
ungodly, falsely liberal, and \vorldly spirit, which great 
cities make dominant in a country. 


6. 
To sum up \vhat I have said. The question asked 
\\'as, Is it not true (as is c0l11monly said and believed 
among us) that Rome is mentioned in the Apocalypse, 
as having especial share in the events wHich ,vill C001e 
at the end of the \vorld by means, or after the tilne, 
of Antichrist? I answer this, that Rome's judgments 
have come on her in great measure, \vhen her Empire 
\vas taken from her; that her persecutions of the Church 
have been in great 111CaSUre avenged, and the Scripture 
predictions concerning her fulfilled; that whether or not 
she shall be further judged depends on two circum. 
stances, first, whether "the righteous men" in the city 
who saved her when her judglnent first caIne, will not, 
through God's great mercy, be allo\ved to save her still ; 
next, \vhether the prophecy relates in its fulness to Rome 
or to S001e other object or objects of \vhich Rome is a 
type. And further, I say, that if it is in the divine 
counsels that h..ome should still be judged, this must be 
before Antichrist COOICS, because Antichrist comes upon 
and destroys the ten kings, and lasts but a short space, 
but it is the ten kings who are to destroy Rome. On 
the other hand, so far would seem to be clear, that the 
prophecy itself has not been fully accomplished, what- 
ever we decide about ROIne's concern in it. The Roman 
Empire has not yet been divided into ten heads, nor has 
it yet risen against the \voman, wholnsoever she stands for, 
nor has the wOlpan yet received her ultinlate judgluent, 
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'Ve are \varncd against sharing in her sins and in her 
punishtllent ;-against being found, \vhen the end COllIes, 
mere children of this \vorld and of its great cities; \vith 
tastes, opinions, habits, such as are found in its cities; 
\\'ith a heart dependent on human society, and a reason 
tl10ulded by it ;-against finding ourselves at the last day, 
before our Judge, \\'ith all the low' feelings, principles, 
and aims ,,'hich the \\'orld encourages; \\Tith our thoughts 
wandering (if that be possible then), \vandcring aftcr 
vanities; \vith thoughts \\'hich rise no higher than the 
consideration of our o\vn comforts, or our gains; \vith cl 
haughty contempt for the Church, her ministers, her 
lo\\'ly people; a love of rank and station, an admiration 
of the splendour and the fashions of the \vorld, an affec- 
tation of refinement, a dependence upon our powers of 
reason, an habitual self-esteenl, and an utter ignorance 
of the number and the heinousness of the sins which lie 
against us. If \\'e arc found thus, \\,hen the end comes, 
where, \vhen the judgnlent is over, and the saints have 
gone up to heaven, and there is silence and darkness 
\\ here all \vas so full of life and expectation, where shall 
we find ourselves then? And \\'hat good could the 
great Babylon do us then, though it \vere as inlnlorta1 
as \\'e are imtl10rtal ourselves? 
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The Persecution of Antichrist. 


'\ X TE have been so accustolned to hear of the per.. 
V " secutions of the Church, both fro 111 the New 
Testanlent and fronl the history of Christianity, that it 
is much if \ve have not at length come to regard the 
account of thenl as words of course, to speak of theln 
\vithout understanding what \ve say, and to receive no 
practical benefit frolH having been told of them; much 
less are \ve likely to take them for \vhat they really are, 
a characteristic mark of Christ's Church. They are 
not indeed the necessary lot of the Church, but at least 
one of her appropriate badges; so that, on the whole, 
looking at the course of history, you might set do\vn 
persecution as one of the peculiarities by \vhich you 
rccognizc her. And our Lord seems to intimate how 
becoming. ho\v natural persecution is to the Church, by 
placing it anlong His Beatitudes. "Blessed are they 
who are persecuted for righteousness' sake, for theirs is 
the kingdom of heaven;" giving it the same high and 
honourable rank in the asseolblage of eVclngelical graces, 
\vhich the Sabbath holds an10ng th
 Ten Comtuand- 
tl1ents,-I nlean, as a sort of sign and token of His 
followers, and, as such, plclccd in the 1110ral code, though 
in itself external to it. 
He seems to sho\v us this in another ,va}", viz., by in- 
timating to us the fa :t, that in persecution the Church 
begins and in persecution she ends. He left her in persc- 
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cution, and He \\"ill find her in persecution. He recog- 
nizes her as I-lis own,-J-Ie frdnled, and He \vill clailn 
her,-as a persecuted Church, bearing His Cross. And 
that a\\-ful relic of 1 fil11 which He gave her, and which 
she is found possessed of at the- end, she cannot have 
lost by the \vay. 
The prophet Daniel, \VilO shadows out for us so many 
things about the last tinle, 
peaks of the great perse- 
cution yet to come. He says, " There shall be a time of 
trouble, such as never was, since there \vas a nation, 
even to th,lt same time: and at that tinle thy people 
shall be delivered, every one that shall be found written 
in the Book." To these \vords our Lord seenlS to refer, 
in His solen1n prophecy before His passion, in \vhich He 
cOlnprises both series of events, both those which at- 
tended His first, and those \\.hich \vill attend at His 
5econd coming-both persecutions of His Church, the 
early and the late. He speaks as follo\vs: "Then shall 
be great tribulation, such as was not since the beginning- 
of the \\'orld to this time, no, nor ever shall be; and ex- 
cept those days should be shortened, there should no 
flesh be saved; but for the elect's sake, those days shall 
be shortened." - 
No\v I shall conclude what I have to say about the 
coming of Antichrist by speaking of the persecution 
\vhich \vill attend it. In saYing that a persecution will 
attend it, I do but speak the opinion of the early Church. 
as I have tried to do all along, and as I shall do in 
\vhat follo\vs. 


I. 
First, I \vil1 cite some of the principal texts which 
"eem to refer to thi
 last persecution. 
· Matt. xxiv. 21, 22. 
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"Another shall rise after them, and . . . he shall 
speak great words againç;t the 
Iost High, and shall 
wear out the 
aints of the 1\Iost High, and think to 
cr.ange times and la\vs; and they shall be given into 
his hand until a time, times, and the dividing of time: " · 
that is, three years and a half. 
"They shall pollute the Sanctuary of strength, and 
shall take a\vay the Daily Sacrifice, and they shall place 
the Abonlination that maketh desolate, and such as do 
\vickedly against the Covenant shall he corrupt by flat- 
teries; but the people that do know their God shall be 
strong and do exploits. And they that understand 
among the people, shall instruct many; yet they shall 
fall by the sword, and by flalne, by captivity, and by 
spoil, many days." t 
" :\lany shall be purified, and made \vhite, and tried; 
but the wicked shall do \vickedly ; . . . . and from the 
time that the Daily Sacrifice shall be taken away, and 
the Abomination that Inaketh desolate set up, there 

hall be a thousand t\vo hundred and ninety days.": 
" 1'hen shall be great tribulation, such as \vas not since 
the beginning of the \vorld," 
 and so on, dS I ju
t no\\' 
read it. 
".A.nd there \vas given unto him a mouth speaking 
great things and blasphelnies; and power was given 
unto him to continue forty and t\\"O Inonths. .'\nd he 
opened his mouth in blasphemy against God, to Lla.,- 
pheme H is name, and I I is tabernac!e, and theln that 
ùwell in heaven: and it \vas given unto him to make 
\\"ar with the saints, and to overcome them . . . . and 
all that dwell upon the earth shall \\'orship hinI, \\'hose 


· Dan. vii. 24, 25. 
t Dan. xi. 31-33. 


::: Dan. xii. 10, II. 

 Matt. xxiv. 21. 
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nalnes are not written in the book of life of the Lam1: 
slain fron) the foundation of the \\'orld ." · 
" I saw an Angcl COl1lè ùown frO[l1 heaven, having the 
key uf the bottolnlcss pit, and a great chain in his hand; 
and he tlid hold on the dragon, that old serpent, \vhich 
is the devil and Satan, and bound him a thousand years 
. . . . and after that he Inust be loosed a little season 
. . . . and shall go out to deceive the nations ,,'hich are 
in the four quartcrs of the earth, Gog and l\lagog, to 
gather them together to battle: the nUlnber of \vhom is 
as the sdnd of the sea. And they \vent up on the 
breadth of the earth, anù compassed the canlp of the 
saints about and the beloved city." t 
These pa
sdgcs were understood by the early Chris- 
tians to relate to the Persecution \\"hich \\'as to conle in 
the last tilnes; and they seem cvidently to bear upon 
them that nleaning. Our Lord's \vords, indeed, about 
the fierce trial which \vas conling, nlight seen) at first 
sight to refer to the early persecutions, those to which 
the first Christians \\'ere exposed; and doubtless so they 
do also: yet, violent as these persecutions" ere, they ,,'ere 
not considered by those very ll1cn \\"ho under\\"ent thenl 
to be the proper fulfilment of the prophecy; and this surely 
is itself a strong reason for thinking they \vere not so. 
And we are confirmed by parallel passages, such as the 
words of Däniel quoted just no\v, \\"hich certainly speak 
of a persecution still future; if then our Lord used 
those very words of Daniel, and was 
peaking of \vhat 
Daniel spoke of, therefore, whatever pal tial dccomplish- 
n)ent His prediction had in the history of the early 
Church, I le surely speaks of nothing short of the last 
persecution, when His \vords are viewed in their full 
scope. He says, " There shall be great tribulation, such 
· Rev. xiii. 5-8. t Rev. u. 1-90 
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as \vas not since the beginn iog of the world to this time, 
no, nor ever shall be: and except those days should be 
shortened, there shall no flesh be saved; but for the 
elect's sû.ke those days shall be shortened." And imme- 
diately after, H There shall arise false Christs and false 
prophets, and shall sho\v great signs and ,vonders; inso- 
much that, if it were possible, they shall deceive the very 
elect." In accordance with this language, Daniel says, 
"There shall be a time of trouble, such as never was 
since there was a nation, even to that same time: and 
at that tinle thy people shall be delivered, everyone 
that shall be found written in the book." One of the 
passages I quoted from the Revelation says the same, 
and as strongly: "It ,vas given him to make war with 
the Saints, and to overcome them . . . . and all that 
dwell on the earth shall \\.orship him, ,vhose names are 
not written in the book of life ." · 


2. 
Let us then apprehend and realize the idea, thus 
clearly brought before us, that, sheltered as the Church 
has been from persecution for I 500 years, yet a persecu- 
tion awaits it, before the end, fiercer and more perilous 
than any which occurred at its first rise. 
Further, this persecution is to be attended with the 
cessation of all religious worship. "They shall take a,vay 
the Daily Sacrifice,"-words ,vhich the early Fathers in- 
terpret to mean, that Antichrist will suppress for three 
years and a half all religious worship. St. Augustine 
questions ,vhether baptism even will be adnlinistered to 
infants during that season. 
Anù further we are told: "They shalJ place the 
Abon1Ïnation that maketh desolate" in the Holy Place 


· Rev. xiii. 7, 8. 


. . 
. 
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-they shall U set it up :" our Saviour declares the sanle, 
What this means \ve cannot pronounce. In the former 
fulfilment of this prophecy, it has been the introduction 
of heathen idols into God's house. 
l\loreover the reign of Antichrist will be supported, It 
\vould appear, \vith a display of miracles, such as the 
Inagicians of Egypt effected against l\loses. On this 
subject, of course, we \vait for a fuller explanation of the 
prophetical language, such as the event alone can give 
us. So far, ho\vever, is clear, that \vhether false miracles 
or not, whether pretended, or the result, as sonle have 
conjectured, of discoveries in physical science, they will 
produce the sanIe effect as if they were real,-viz., the 
overpo\vering the imaginations of such as have not the 
love of God deeply lodged in their hearts,-of all but 
the elect." Scripture is renlarkably precise and con- 
sistent in this prediction. U Signs and \vonders," says 
our Lord, II insomuch that, if it \vere possible, they shall 
deceive the very elect." St. Paul speaks of Antichrist 
as one U \vhose coming is after the \\'ork of Satan, \vith 
all powers and signs, d.nd lying wonders, and with all 
deceivableness of unrighteousness in them that p
rish ; 
because they received not the love of the Truth, that they 
might be saved. And for this cause God shall send them 
strong delusion, that they should believe a lie.". And St. 
John: "I Ie doeth great wonders, so that II e maketh fire 
come down from heaven on the earth in the sight of men, 
and deceiveth them that dwell on the earth by the means 
of those miracles which He had po\ver to do in the sight 
of the beast."t 
In these four respects, then, not to look for others, 
will the last persecution be more awful than any of the 
earlier ones: in its being in itself fiercer and more hor- 
" 2 Thess. ii. 9-1 I. t Rev. xiii. 13, 14- 
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rible; in its bcing attended by a cessation of the Ordi- 
nances of gracc, II the Daily Sacrifice;" and by an open 
and blasphen10us establisll1uent of infidelity, or some 
such enormity, in the holiest recesses of the Church; 
lastly, in being supported by a profession of working 
Iuiracles. \Vell is it for Christians that the days are 
shortened I-shortened for the elect's sake, lest they 
should be overwhelmed,-shortened, as it would seem, 
to three years and a half. 


3. 
1\1 uch might be said, of course, on each of these four 
particulars; but I will confine Il1yself to making one 
remark on the first of them, the sharpness of the perse- 
cution.-It is to be worse than any persecution before it. 
N ow, to understand the force of this announcement, we 
should understand in some degree what those former 
persecu tions were. 
This it is very difficult to do in a fe\v words; yet a 
very slight survey of the history of the Church \vould con- 
vince us that cruelties more shocking than those which 
the early Christians suffered from their persecutors, it is 
very difficult to conceive. St. Paul's words, speaking of 
the persecutions prior to his time, describes but faintly 
the trial which came upon the Church in his o\vn day and 
afterwards. lIe says of the Jewish saints, "They were 
tortured, not accepting deliverance" . . . they "had 
trials of cruel mockings and scourgings, yea moreover, 
of bonds and imprisonment: they were stoned, they 
\vere sa\vn asunder, \\"ere tempted, \vere slain \vith the 
sword: they wandered about in sheepskins and goat- 
skins; being destitute, afflicted, tormented." Such were 
the trials of the Prophets undcr the La\v, who in a mea- 
sure anticipated the Gospel, as in creed, so in suffering; 
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yet the Gospel suffering was as much sharper as the 
Gospel creed was fuller than thcir foretaste of either. 
Let me take, as a single specinlen, a portion of a lctter, 
giving an account of some details of one of the perse- 
cutions in the south of France. It is written by eye- 
\vitnesses. 
" . . . The rage of the populace, governor, and soldiers es- 
pecial1y lighted on Sanctus, a deacon; on !\laturus, a late convert; 
on Attalus, and on Blandina, a slave, through whom Christ showed 
that the things which are lowly esteemed among men have high 
account with God. For when we were all in fcar, and her own 
mistress was in agony for her, lest she should be unable to make 
even one bold confession, from the weakness of her body, Blandina 
was fined with such strength, that even those who tortured her 
by turns, in every possible way, fronl morning till evening, were 
wearied and gave it up, confessing she had conquered them. And 
they wondered at her ren1aining still alive, her whole body being 
mangled and pierced in every part. But that blessed woman, 
like a brave combatant, renewed her strength in confessing; and it 
was to her a recovery, a rest, and a respite, to say, 'I am a 
Christian.' . . Sanctus also endured exceedingly all the cruelties 
of men with a noble patience . . and to all questions would 
say nothing but' I am a Christian.' 'Vhen they had nothing left 
to do to him, they fastened red-hot plates of brass on the tenderest 
parts of his body. But though his limbs were burning, he relnained 
upright and unshrinking, steadfast in his confession, bathed and 
strengthened from Heaven with that fountain of living water that 
springs from the well of Christ. But his body bore witness of what 
had been done to it, being one e ltire wound, and deprived of the 
external form of nIan." 


After sonle days they \vere taken to the sho\vs \vhere 
the \vild beasts \vere, and went through every torture. 
again, as though they had suffcred nothing before. Again 
they were scourged, forced into the iron chair (\vhich 
was red hot), dragged about by the beasts, and so came 
to their end. "But Blandina was hung up upon a cross, 
and placed to be devoured by the beasts that \vere turned 
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in " Aftenvards she was scourged; at last placed in a 
basket and thrown to a bull, and died under the tossings 
of the furious animal. But the account is far too long and 
nlinute, and too dreadful, to allow of my going through 
it. I give this merely as a specimen of the sufferings 
of the early Christians from the malice of the devil. 
As another instance, take again the sufferings \vhich 
the Arian Vandals inflicted at a later time. Out of four 
hundred and sixty Bishops in Africa, they sent forty-six 
out of the country to an unhealthy place, and confined 
them to hard labour, and three hundred and two to dif- 
ferent parts of Africa. After an interval of ten years 
they banished t\VO hundred and t\venty more. At another 
tinle they tore above four thousand Christians, clergy and 
laity, from their homes, and n1arched them across the 
sands till they died either of fatigue or ill-usage. They 
lacerated others with scourges, burned them with hot 
iron, and cut off their lin1bs.. 
Hear ho\v one of the early Fathers, just \vhen the 
early persecutions \vere ceasing, meditates on the pros- 
pect lying before the Church, looking earnestly at the 
events of his o\vn day, in order to discover from them, 
if he could, \vhether the predicted evil was coming: 


"There will be a time of affliction, such as never happened since 
there was a nation upon the earth till that time. The fearful 
monster, the great serpent, the unconquerable enemy of mankind, 
ready to devour. . . The Lord knowing the greatness of the enemy, 
in mercy to the religious, says, 'Let those that are in J udea flee to 
the mountains.' However, if any feel within him a strong heart to 
wrestle with Satan, let him remain, (for I do not despair of the 
Church's strength of nerve,) let him remain, and let him say, '\Vho 
shall separate us from the love of Christ?' . . . Thanks to God, 
who limits the greatness of the affliction to a few days; 'for the 
ekct's ::iake those days shall be cut short.' Antichrist shall reign 
· Gibbon, Hist., chap. 37. 
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only three ycars and a half, a time, times, and the dividing of 
times. . . . "Blesscd surely he who then shall be a martyr for 
Christ! I consider that the lllartyrs at that season will be greater 
than all Jnartyrs; for the fOlmer ones wrestled with man only, but 
these, in the time of Antichrist, will battle with Satan himself per. 
sonally. Persecuting emperors slaughtered the former j but they 
did not pretend to raise the dead, nor make show of signs and 
wonders: but here there will be the persuasion both of force and of 
fraud, so as to deceive, if possible, even the elect. Let no one a
 
that day say in his heart, '\Vhat could Christ do more than this or 
that? by what virtue worketh he these things? Unless God willed 
it, He would not have permitted it.' No: the Apostle forewarns 
you, saying beforehand, 'God shall send them a strong delusion,'- 
not that they may be excused, but condemned-viI., those who 
believe not in the Truth, that is, the true Christ, but take pleasure 
in unrighteousness, that is, in Antichrist. . . . Prepare thyself, 
therefore, 0 man ! thou hearest the signs of Antichrist; nor remind 
only thyself of them, but cOlnmunicate them liberally to all around 
thee. If thou hast a child according to the flesh, delay not to in- 
struct him. If thou art a teacher, prepare also thy spiritual children, 
lest they take the false for the True. 'For the mystery of iniquity 
doth already work.' I fear the wars of the nations, I fear the 
divisions among Christians, I fear the hatred among brethren. 
Enough; but God forbid that it should be fulfilled in our day 
However, let us Lc prepared."-Cyr. Calecn. xv. 16, 17. 


4- 
I have hvo remarks to add: first, that it is quite cer- 
tain, that if such a persecution has been foretold, it has 
not yet come, and therefore is to come. \Ve may be 
wrong in thinking that Scripture foretells it, though it 
has been the COInmon belief, I may say, of all ages j but 
if there be a persecution, it is still future. So that every 
generation of Christians should be on the watch-to\ver, 
looking out,-nay, more and more, as time goes on. 
N ext, I observe that signs do occur from time to time, 
not to enable us to fix the day, for that is hidden, but to 

how us it is coming. The world grows old-the earth 
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is crumbling away-the night is far spent-the day is at 
hand. The shado\vs begin to move-the old forms of 
empire, \vhich have lasted ever since our Lord \vas with 
us, heave and tremble before our eyes, and nod to their 
fall. These it is that keep Him from us-He is behind 
them. When they go, Antichrist \vill be released from 
"that which withholdeth" and after his short but fearful 
, 
season, Christ will come. 
For instance: one sign is the present state of the 
Roman Enlpire, if it may be said to exist, though it 
does exist; but it is like a man on his death-bed, who 
after many throes and pangs at last goes off when you 
least expect, or perhaps you know not when. You 
\vatch the sick man, and you say every day \vill be the 
last; yet day after day goes on-you know not when 
the end \vill come-he lingers on-gets better-relapses, 
-yet you are sure after all he must die-it is a mere 
matter of time, you call it a matter of tinle: so is it 
with the Old Rotnan Empire, which now lies so still and 
helpless. It is not dead, but it is on its death-bed. 
\Ve suppose indeed that it \vill not die without some 
violence even yet, \vithout convulsions. Antichrist is to 
head it; yet in another sense it dies to make \vay for 
Antichrist, and this latter form of death is surely hasten- 
ing on, \vhether it comes sooner or later. It may outlast 
our time, and the time of our children; for we are crea- 
tures of a day, and a generation is like the striking of a 
clock; but it tends to dissolution, and its hours arc 
n u IT1 bered. 
Again, another anxious sign at the present time is 
what appears in the approaching destruction of thE 
Mahometan po\ver. This too may outlive our day; still 
it tends visibly to annihilation, and as it crumbles, per- 
chance the sands of the world's life are running out. 
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And lastly, not to mention n1any other tokens \vhich 
rnight be observed upon, here is this ren1arkable one. 
111 one of the passages I just no\v read from the book of 
H..cvelation, it is said that in the last times, and in order 
to the last persecution, Satan, being loosed from his 
prison, shall deceive the nations in the extremities of 
the earth, Gag and l\Iagog, and bring them to battle 
against the Church. These appellations had been already 
used by the prophet Ezekiel, \\"ho borro\vs the latter of 
them from the tenth chapter of Genesis. \Ve read in 
that chapter, that after the flood the sons of J apheth 
\vere "Gomer, and l\Iagog, and Madai, and J avan, and 
Tubal, and l\1eshech, and Tiras." l\iagog is supposed 
to be the ancestor of the nations in the north, the Tar- 
tars or Scythians. Whatever then Gog Il1eanS, which 
is not kno\vn, here is a prophecy that the northern 
nations should be stirred up against the Church, and 
be one of the instrun1ents of its suffering. And it 
is to be observed, that t\vice since that prophecy was 
delivered the northern nations have invaded the Church, 
and both times they have brought with them, or rather 
(as the text in the Revelation expresses it) they have 
been deceived into, an Antichristian delusion,--been 
deceived into it, not invented it. The first irruption was 
that of the Goths and Vandals in the early titHes of the 
Church, and they were deceived into and fought for the 
Arian heresy. 'fhe next \vas that of the Turks, and 
they in like manner \vere deceived into and fought for 
1\lahometanism. Here then the after history, as in 
other instances, is in part a con1ment upon the prophecy 
Now, I do not mean that as to the present time, we see 
how this is to be accomplished in its fulness, after the 
pattern of the Shado\vs "Thich have gone before. But 
thus much we see-\ve see that in Inatter of fact the 
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nations of the North * are gathering strength, anù be- 
ginning to frown over the seat of the Roman Empire as 
they never have done since the time \vhen the Turks 
canle do\vn. Here then \ve have a sign of Antichrist'
 
appearance-I do not say of his instant coming, or his 
certain coming, for it nlay after all be but a type or 
shado\v of things far future; still, so far as it goes, it is 
a preparation, a warning, a call to sober thought-just 
as a cloud in the sky (to use our Lord's instance) warns 
us about the \veather. It is no sure proof that it pre- 
cedes a storm, but we think it prudent to keep our eye 
upon it 


5. 
This is \vhat I have to say about the last persecution 
and its signs. And surely it is profitable to think about 
it, though \ve be quite mistaken in the detail. For in- 
stance, after all perhaps it may not be a persecution of 
blood and death, but of craft and subtlety only-not of 
miracles, but of natural wonders and po\vers of hunlan 
skill, human acquirements in the hands of the devil. 
Satan may adopt the more alarming weapons of deceit 
-he may hide himself-he may attempt to seduce us in 
little things, and so to move Christians, not all at once, 
but by little and little from their true position. We kno\v 
he has done much in this way in the course of the last 
centuries. It is his policy to split us up and divide us, 
to dislodge us gradually from off our rock of strength. 
And if there is to be a persecution perhaps it \vill be 
then; then, perhaps, \vhen \\.e are all of us in all parts 
of Christendom so divided, and so reduced, so full of 
schism, so close upon heresy. \Vhen \ve have cast our- 
selves upon the \\"odd, and depend for protection upon 
* [E. g., The Chinc
c!] 
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it, and have given up our independence and our strength, 
then he may burst upon us in fury, as far as God allows 
him. Then suddenly the Roman Enlpire Inay break up, 
and Antichrist appear as a persecutor, and the barbarous 
nations around break in. But all these things are in 
Goù's hand and God's knowledge, and there let us leave 
thenl. · 


This alone I \vill say, in conclusion, as I have already 
said several times, that such meditations as these may 
be turned to good account. It will act as a curb upon 
our self-willed, selfish hearts, to believe that a persecu- 
tion is in store for the Church, \vhether or not it comes 
in our days. Surely, with this prospect before us, we 
cannot bear to give ourselves up to thoughts of ease and 
con1fort, of tnaking money, settling well, or rising in the 
\vorld. Surely, ,vith this prospect before us, we cannot 
but feel that \ve are, ,vhat all Christians really are in the 
best estate (nay, rather would wish to be, had they their 
will, if they be Christians in heart), pilgrims, watchers 
waiting for the n10rning, waiting for the light, eagerly 
straining our eyes for the first da \\Tn of day-looking 
out for our Lord's con1Ïng, His glorious advent, when 
He \vill end the reign of sin and wickedness, accomplish 
the number of His elect, and perfect those who at pre- 
sent struggle with infirnlity, yct in their hearts love and 
obey IIim. 
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THE above expositions of the teaching of the Fathers 
on the subject treated, were preached by the Author 
in the foro1 of Sermons in Advent, 1835, and are illus- 
trated by the following remarkable passage in a letter 
of Bishop Horsley's, \vritten before the beginning of this 
century; vide British Jl;I agazÙle, l\Ia y, 1834- 
"'[he Church of God on earth will be greatly reduced, 
as \ve olay well imagine, in its apparent numbers, in the 
times of Antichrist, by the open desertion of the po\vers 
of the \vorld. This desertion \vill begin in a professed 
indifference to any particular form of Christianity, under 
the pretence of universal toleration; \vhich toleration 
will proceed from no true spirit of charity and forbear- 
ance, but froIn a design to undermine Christianity, by 
, 
nlultiplying and encouraging sectaries. The pretended 
toleration \vill go far beyond a just toleration, even as 
it regards the different sects of Christians. For govern- 
ments will pretend an indifference to all, and \vill give 
a protection in preference to none. All establishn1ents 
will be laid aside. From the toleration of the most pes- 
tilent heresies, they will proceed to the toleration of 
Nlahometanism, Atheisnl, and at last to a positive per- 

ccution of the truth of Christianity. In these times 
the Temple of God \vill be reduced almost to the Holy 
Place, that is, to the small number of real Christians \vho 
worship the Father in spirit and in truth, and regulate 
their doctrine and their \vorship, and their \"hole con- 
duct, strictly by the \vord of God. The merely nomina] 
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Christians will all desert the profession of the truth. 
when the po\vers of the \vorld desert it. And this tragi- 
cal event I take to be typified by the order to St. John 
to n1easure the TClllple and the Altar, and leave the 
outer court (national Churches) to be trodden under foot 
by the Gentiles. The property of the clergy \vill be 
pillaged, the public \vorshlp insulted and vilified by these 
deserters of the faith they once professed, \vho are not 
called apostates because they never were in earnest in 
their profession. Their profession v:as nothing more 
than a conlpliance \vith fashion and public authority. In 
principle they ""ere always, ".hat they no\v appear to be, 
Gentiles. \Vhen this general desertion of the faith takes 
place, then will COll1mence the sackcloth ministry of the 
\vitnesses. . . . There \vill be nothing of splendour in 
the external appearance of their churches; they will 
have no support from governn1ents, no honours, no emolu- 
n1ents, no immunities, no authority, but that which no 
earthly po\\er can take away, \vhich they derived from 
Him, who commissioned them to be His witnesscs"'- 
B. AI., vol. v., p. 520. 


1 Wit, IS38. 
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IT I. 
HOLY SCRIPTURE IN ITS RELATION TO 
THE CATHOLIC CREED. 


IN EIGHT LECTURES. 


I. 
Difficulties Ùl the SC1'zþture Proof of tIle Catholic 
Creed. 
I PROPOSE in the follo\ving Lectures to suggest some 
thoughts by way of ans\vering an objection, \vhich 
often presses on the mind of those who are inquiring into 
the claims of the Church, and the truth of that system of 
doctrine which she especially represents, and which is at 
once her trust and her charter. They hear n1 uch stress laid 
upon that Church system of doctrine; they see much 
that is beautiful in it, much that is plausible in the proof 
advanced for it, much which is agreeable to the analogy 
of nature-which bespeaks the hand of the Creator, 
and is suitable to the needs and expectations of the 
creature,-much that is deep, much that is large and free, 
fearless in its course, sure in its stepping, and singularly 
true, consistent, entire, harmonious, in its adjustlnents; 
but they seem to ask for Inore rigid proof in behalf of 
the silnple elementary propositions on \vhich it rests; 
or, in other words, by way of speaking lnore clearly, 
and as a chief illustration of what is meant (though it is 
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not quite the same thing), let n1e say, they desire more 
adequate and explicit Sc,iptllrc proof of its truth. They 
find that the proof is rested by us on Scripture, and 
therefore they require more explicit Scripture proof. 
They say, II All this that you say about the Church is 
very specious, and very attractive; but \vhere is it to be 
found in the inspired Volume?" Anp that it is ?lot 
found there (that is, 1 nlean not found as fully as it 
n1Ïght be), seems to them proved at once by the simple 
fact, that all persons (1 may say all, for the exceptions 
are very fe\v),-all those \vho try to form their Creed by 
Scripture only, fall a\\'ay froD1 the Church and her doc- 
trines, and join one or other sect cr party, as if sho\\.ing 
that, \vhatever is or is not scriptural, at least the Church, 
by consen t of all m en, is not so. 
I am stating no rare or novel objection: it is one which, 
1 suppose, all of us have felt, or perhaps still feel: it is 
one which, before no\v (I do not scruple to say), I have 
much felt n1yself, and that \vithout being able satisfac- 
torily to answer: and which 1 believe to be one of the 
main difficulties, and (as I think) one of the intended 
difficulties, \yhich God's providence puts at this day in 
the path of those who seek Him, for purposes known or 
unkno\vn, ascertainable or not. Nor am 1 at all sanguine 
that I shall be able, in \\,hat 1 have to say, to present 
anything like a full view of he difficulty itself, even as 
a phenomenon; which different minds feel differently, 
and do not quite recognize as their o\vn when stated by 
another, and \vhich it is difficult to bring out even ac- 
cording to one's o\vn idea of it. 1\1 uch less shall I be 
able to assign it its due place in that great Catholic 
system which nevertheless 1 hold to be true, and in 
which it is but a difficulty. I do not profess to be able 
to account for it, to reconcile the mind to it, and to dis- 
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miss it as a thing \vhich was in a man's way, but is 
henceforth behind him j-yet, subdued as my hopes tnay 
be, I have too great confidence in that glorious Creed, 
\vhich I believe to have been once delivered to the Saints, 
to wish in any degree to deny the difficulty, or to be 
unfair to it, to smooth it over, misrepresent it, or defraud 
it of its due weight and extent. Though I were to grant 
that the champions of Israel have not yet rescued this 
portion of the sacred territory from the Philistine, its 
usurping occupant, yet was not Jerusalem in the hands 
of the J ebusites till David's time ?-and shall I, seeing 
\vith my eyes and enjoying the land of promise, be over- 
troubled with one objection, which stands unvanquished 
(supposing it); and, like haughty Haman, count the 
King's favour as nothing till I have all my own way, 
and nothing to try me? In plain terms, I conceive I 
have other\vise most abundant evidence given me of the 
divine origin of the Church system of doctrine: how then 
is that evidence which is given, 1lot given because, though 
given in Scripture, it might be there given more explicitly 
and fully, and (if I may so say) more consistently? 
One consideration alone must create an anxiety in 
entering on the subject I propose. It is this :- Those \vho 
commonly urge the objection which is now to be COIl- 
sidered, viz., the want of adequate Scripture evidence for 
the Church creed, have, I feel sure, no right to make it; 
that is, they are inconsistent in making it; inasmuch as 
they cannot consistently find fault with a person \vho 
believes more than they do, unless triey cease to believe 
just so much as they do believe. They ought, on their 
own principles, to doubt or diso\vn much which happily 
they do not dOll bt or disown. This then is the direct, 
appropriate, polemical answer to then1, or (as it is called) 
a1Z arguI1Zt'11tlt1Jl ad hOIlZillcl1t. "Look at hoo1e, and say, 
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if you can, wh}I you believe this or that, which you do 
believe: whatever reasons you give for your own belief 
in one point, this or that article, of your Creed, those 
parallel reasons we can give for our belief in the articles 
of our Creed. If you are reasonable in believing the 
one, we are reasonable in believing the other. Either 
\ve are reasonable, or yolt are not so. You ought not to 
stand \vhere you are; you ought to go further one \va)' 
or the other." N ow it is plain that if this be a sound 
argument dgainst our assdilants, it is a most convincing 
one; and it is obviously very hard and very unfair if \VC 
are to be deprived of the use of it. And yet a cautious 
mind \vill ever use it with anxiety; not that it is not 
n10st effective, but because it may be (as it \verc) too 
effective: it 111ay drive the parties in question the wrong 
\\'ay, and make things worse instead of better. It only 
undertakes to show that they are inconsistent in their 
present opinions; and from this inconsistency it is plain 
they can escape, by going further either one way or the 
other-by adding to their creed, or by giving it up alto- 
gether. It is then \vhat is familiarly called a kill-or-cure 
remedy. Certainly it is better to be inconsistent, than 
to be consistently wrong-to hold some truth amid error, 
than to hold nothing but error-to believe than to dOll bt. 
Yet \vhen I show a man that he is inconsistent, I make 
him decide whether of the t\'..o he loves better, the por- 
tion of truth or the portion of error, which he already 
holds. If he loves the truth better, he \vill abandon the 
error; if the error, he will abandon the truth. And this 
is a fearful and anxious trial to put hin1 under, and one 
cannot but feel loth to have recourse to it. One feels 
that perhaps it may be better to keep silence, and to let 
him, in shallowness and presumption, assail one's own 
position with in1punity, than to retort, however justly, 
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his \Ve(lpons on himself ;-better for oneself to seeln a 
bigot, than to make hirn a scoffer. 
Thus, for instance, a person \vho denies the Apostolical 
Succession of the l\Iinistry, because it is not clearly taught 
in Scripture, ought, I conceive, if consistent, to deny 
the divinity of the Holy Ghost, which is no\vhere literally 
stated in Scripture. Yet there is something so dreadful 
in his denying the latter, that one may often feel afraid 
to sho\v him his inconsistency; lest, rather than adlnit 
the Apostolical Succession, he should consent to deny 
that the Holy Ghost is God. This is one of the great 
delicacies of disputing on the subject before us: yet, all 
things considered, I think, it only avails for the cautious 
use, not the abandonment, of the argument in question. 
For it is our plain duty to preach and defend the truth 
in a straightforward way. Those \vho are to stumble 
must stumble, rather than the heirs of grace should not 
hear. While \ve offend and alienate one man, we secure 
another; if we drive one man further the \vrong \vay, 
\ve drive another further the right \vay. The cause of 
truth, the heavenly company of saints, gains on the \vhole 
more in one way than in the other. A wavering or 
shallo\v rnind does pcrhaps as much harm to others as a 
nlind that is consistent in error, nay, is in no very nluch 
better state itself; for if it has not developed into 
systematic scepticism, merely because it has not had the 
temptation, its present conscientiousness is not \vorth 
much. Whereas he \vho is at present obeying God 
under imperfect kno\vledge has a claÎ1n on His i\Iinisters 
for their doing all in their po\ver towards his obtaining 
further kno\vledge. He \vho admits the doctrine of the 
floly Trinity, in spite of feeling its difficulties, whether 
in itself or in its proof,-\vho sublnits to the indirectness 
of the Scripture evidence as regards that particular 
-.- 8 
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doctrine,-has a right to be told those other doctrines. 
such as the Apostolical Succession. which are as certainly 
declared in Scripture, yet not more directly and pronli- 
nently, and which \vill be as wclconle to him, when 
known, because thcy are in Scripture, as those \vhich he 
already kno\\rs. It is thcrefore our duty to do our part, 
and leave the event to God, begging Hinl to bless, yet 
a\vare that, whenever He visits, He divides. 
In saying this, I by no nleans \\ ollld imply that the 
only argulnent in behalf of our believing nlore than the 
generality of nlen believe at present, is, that else \ve 
ought in consistency to belicve less-far from it indeed; 
but this argument is the one that comes first, and is the 
most obvious and the most striking. Nor do I mean to 
say-far from it also-that all on \VhOnl it is urged
 will 
in fact go one \vay or the other; the many will remain 
pretty much \vhere education and habit have placed them, 
and at least they will not confcss that they are affected 
by any ne\v argunlent at all. But of course \vhen one 
speaks of anxiety about the effect of a certain argument, 
one speaks of cases in \vhich it \vill have effcct, not of those 
in \vhich it \vill not. \Vhcre it has effect, I say, that 
effect may be for good or for evil, and that is an anxious 
thing. 


I. 
N o\v then, first, let Ole state the objection itself, ,vhich 
is to be considered. It lllay be thrown into one or other 
of the follo\ving forms: that (( if Scripture laid such 
stress, as we do, upon the ordinances of Baptism, Holy 
Eucharist, Church Union, l\iinisterial Power, Apostolical 
Succession, Absolution, and other rites and cerenlonies, 
-upon external, or what is sometimes called formal 
religion,-it would not in its gcneral tenor make such 
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merely indirect mention of them ;-that it would speak 
of them as plainly and frequently as we ahvays speak of 
them no\v; \vhereas everyone must allo\v that there is 
next to nothing on the surface of Scripture about them, 
and very little even under the surface of a satisfactory 
character." Descending into particulars, we shall have 
it granted us, perhaps, that Baptism is often mentioned 
in the Epistles, and its spiritual benefits; but II its pecu- 
liarity as the one plcnary remission of sin," it will be urged, 
U is not insisted on with such frequency and earnestness 
as might be expected-chiefly in one or t\vo passages of 
one Epistle, and there obscurely" (in Heb. vi. and x.) 
Again, II the doctrine of Absolution is made to rest on 
but one or two texts (in l\latt. xvi. and John xx.), with 
little or no practical exemplification of it in the Epistles, 
where it was to be expected. \Vhy," it may be asked, 
"are not the Apostles continually urging their converts 
to rid themselves of sin after Baptis111, as best they can, 
by penance, confession, absolution, satisfaction? Again, 
\vh}" are Christ's ministers no\vhere called Priests? or, at 
Inost, in one or t\VO obscure passages (as in H..om. xv. 16)? 
\Vhy is not the Lord's Supper expressly said to be a 
Sacrifice? why is the Lord's Table called an Altar but 
once or t\vice (1Iatt. v. and Heb. xiii.), even granting 
these passages refer to it? ,vhy is consecration of the 
elements expressly mentioned only in one passage (I Cor. 
x.) in addition to our Lord's original institution of them? 
\vhy is there but once or twice express rnention made at 
all of the IIoly Eucharist, all throu"gh the Apostolic 
Epistles, and what there is said, said chiefly in one 
Epistle? why is there so little said about Ordination? 
about the appointnlent of a Succession of 11inisters? 
about the visible Church (as in 1 TiIH. iii. 15)? \vhy but 
ODe or two passages on the duty of fasting 1" 
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II In short, is not (it may be asked) the state of the 
evidence for all these doctrines just this-a fc\v striking 
texts at most, scattered up and do\vn the inspired V olunle, 
or one or t\VO particular passages of one particular Epistle, 
or a number of texts which n1ay n1ean, but need not 
mean, \vhat they are said by Churchmen to ß1ean, which 
say sOlnething looking li
 \vhat is needed, but \vith little 
strength and point, inadequately and unsatisfactorily? 
\Vhy then are \\re thus to be put off? \\"hy is our earnest 
desire of getting at the truth to be trifled with? is it 
conceivable that, if these doctrines \vere from God, He 
\vould not tell us plainly? \vhy does He n1ake us to 
doubt? why does I He keep us in suspense? ' .-it is iln- 
possible He should do so. Let us, then, have none of 
these expedients, these ßlakeshift argulnents, this patch- 
\vork system, these surmises and conjectures, and here a 
little and there a little, but give us some broad, trust- 
\vorthy, masterly vie\v of doctrine, give us some plain in- 
telligible interpretation of the sacred Volume, such as will 
approve itself to all educated minds, as being really 
gained fronI the text, and not from previous notions 
\vhich are merely brought to Scripture, and \vhich seek 
to find a sanction in it. Such a broad conlprehensive 
view of Holy Scripture is most assuredly fatal to the 
Church doctrines." "But this (it \vill be urged) is not all ; 
there are texts in the New T stament actually inconsis- 
tent with the Church system of teaching. For example, 
\vhat can be stronger against the sanctity of particular 
places, nay of any institutions, persons, or rites at all, 
than our Lord's declaration, that' God is a Spirit, and they 
that worship Him, must worship Him in spirit and in 
truth'? or against the Eucharisti,: Sacrifice, than St. 
PaulJs contrast in Heb. x. between the Jewish sacrifices 
.. John x. 24 
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and the one Christian Atonement? or can Baptism really 
ha ve the gifts \vhich are attributed to it in the Catholic 
or Church system, considering ho\v St. Paul says, that all 
rites are done a\vay, and that faith is all in all ? " 
Such is the sort of objection which it is proposed no\v 
to consider. 


2. 
l\Iy first answer to it is grounded on the argu1ncntlt1Jl 
ad hOJJliJlC111 of \vhich I have already spoken. That is, 
1 shall show that, if the objection proves anything, it 
ploves too much for the purposes of those who use it ; 
that it leads to conclusions beyond those to \vhich they 
\vould confine it; and if it tells for them. it tells for those 
\vhom they \vould not hesitate to consider heretical or 
unbelieving. 
N ow the argument in question proves too much, first, 
in this \vay, that it sho\vs that external religion is not 
only not important or necessary, but not allowable. If. 
for instance, \vhen our Saviour said, "Woman, believe 
l\Ie, the hour cometh, when ye shall neither in this 
lllountain, nor yet at Jerusalem, \vorship the Father. . . 
The hour cometh, and no\v is, when the true \vorshippers 
shall \vorship the Father in spirit and in truth: for the 
Father seeketh such to ,,'orship Him. God is a Spirit, 
anù they that worship Him must worship Hiol in spirit 
and in truth," --if He Illeans that the external local 
worship of the J e\vs "'as so to be abolished that no ex- 
ternal local \\'orship should again be enjoined, that the 
Gospel \vorship was but mental, stripped of everything 
material or sensible, and offered in that simple spirit and 
truth which exists in heaven, if so, it is plain that all 
external religion is not only not imperative under the 
· John iv. ZI-2+ 
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Gospel, but forbidden. This text, if it avails for any 
thing against Sacran1ents and Ordinances, avails entirely; 
it cuts them a\vay root and branch. It says, not that 
they are unimportant, but that they are not to be. It 
does not leave them at our option. Any interpretation 
\vhich gives an opening to their existing, gives so far an 
opening to their being Important. If the command to 
\vorship in spirit and truth is consistent \vith the permis- 
sion to \vorship through certain rites, it is consistent \vith 
the duty to \vorship through them. Why are 'LVi' to have 
a greater freedonl, if I may so speak, than God Himself? 
\vhy are u}e to choose \vhat rites we please to \vorship in, 
and not He choose them ?-as if spirituality consisted, 
not in doing \vithout rites altogether, (a notion whith at 
least is intelligible,) but in our forestalling our Lord and 
l\raster in the choice of them. Let us take the text to 
Inean that there shall be no external worship at all, if we 
\vill (we shall be \vrong, but we shall speak fairly and 
intelligibly); but, if there nlay be times, places, tninisters, 
ordinances of \\'orship, although the text speaks of \vor- 
shipping in spirit and in truth, then, \vhat is there in it to 
negative the notion of God's having chosen those times 
places, ministers, and ordinances, so that if we attempt 
to choose, we shall be comtnitting the very fault of the 
Jews, \\ ho were ever setting up golden calves, planting 
groves, or consecrating ministers, without authority from 
God? . 
And what has been observed of this text, holds good 
of all argun1cnts dra\vn, whether from the silence of 
Scripture about, or its supposed positive statements 
against, the rites and ordinances of the Church. If 
obscurity of texts, for instance, about the grace of the 
Eucharist, be taken as a proof that no great benefit 
i
 therein 
iven, it is an argument against there being 
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any benefit. On the other hand, ,vhen certain passages 
are once interpreted to refer to it, the emphatic language 
used in those passages sho\vs that the benefit is not 
small. \Ve cannot say that the sub
ect is unimportant, 
,vithout saying that it is not mentioned at all. Either 
no gift is given in the Eucharist, or a great gift. If only 
the sixth chapter of St. John, for instance, does allude to 
it, it sho,vs it is not merely an edifying rite, but an a\vful 
con1n1unication beyond ,vords. Again, if the phrase, 
" the con1nIunication of the Body of Christ," used by St. 
Paul, means any gift, it nleans a great one. You Inay 
say, if you ,vill, that it does not mean any gift at aU, 
but means only a representation or figure of the com- 
nlunication; this I call explaining a\vay, but still it is 
intelligible; but I do not see ho\v, if it is to be taken 
literally as a real C011lJ1lluu'catio1/, of son1ething, it can be 
other than a con1n1unication of Hz's Body. Again, though 
the Lord's Table be but t\vice called an Altar in Scrip- 
ture, yet, granting that it is meant in those passages, 
it is there spoken of so solen1nly, that it matters not 
though it be no\vhere else spoken o( "\Ve have an Altar, 
whereof they have no right to eat \vhich serve the taber- 
nacle." 'Ve do not know of the existence of the Ordi- 
nance except in the kno,vledge of its importance; and 
in corroboration and explanation of this n1atter of fact, 
let it be ,veIl observed that St. Paul expressly declares 
that the J e\vish rites are 110t to be practised bccause they 
are 1lot in1port2.nt. . 
This is one ,yay in ,vhich this argunlent proves too 
nluch; so that they \,"ho for the sake of decency or edi- 
fication, or fronl an imaginative turn of minJ, delight in 
Ordinances, yet think they may Inake them for them- 
selves, in that those ordinances bring no special blessing 
with them, such men contradict the Gospel as plainly as 
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those \vho attribute a mystical virtue to them,-nay more 
so; for if any truth is clear, it is, that such ordin1.nces 
as are \vithout virtue are abolished by the Gospel, this 
being St. Paul's very argument against the use of the 
Jewish rites. 


.. 3. 
N ow as to the other point of vic\v in ,,'hich the argu- 
nlent in question proves too nluch for the purpose of 
those \vho use it :-If it be a good argument against the 
truth of the Apostolical Succession and sin1Ïlar doctrines, 
that so little is said about then1 in Scripture, this is quite 
as good an argument against nearly all the doctrines 
\vhich are held by anyone \vho is called a Christian in 
any sense of the ,vord; as a few instances will show. 
(I.) First, as to Ordinances and Precepts. There is 
not a single text in the Bible enj oining infant baptism: 
the Scripture \varrant on \vhich \ve baptize infants con- 
sists of inferences carefully made from various texts. 
How is it that St. Paul does not in his Epistles remind 
parents of so great a duty, if it is a duty? 
Again, there is not a single text telling us to keep 
holy the first day of the week, and that instead of the 
seventh. God hallo\ved the seventh day, yet \ve no\v 
observe the first. v\Thy do we do this? Our Scripture 
\varrant for doing so is such a3 this: " since the Apostles 
nlct on the first day of the \veek, therefore the first day 
is to be hallo\ved; and since St. Paul says the Sabbath 
is abolished, thcYt:fore the seventh day (\vhich is the 
Sabbath) is not to be hallo\ved: "-these are true in- 
ferences, but very indirect surely. The duty is not on 
the surface of Scripture. We might infer,-though incor- 
rectly, still we might ;nfer,-that St. Paul nleant that the 

on1mand in the second chapter of Genesis \Vas repealed. 
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and that no\v there is no sacred day at all in the seven, 
though meetings for prayer on Sunday are right and 
proper. There is nothing on the surface of Scripture to 
prove that the sacredness conferred in the beginning on 
the seventh day no\v by transference attaches to the first. 
Again, there is scarcely a text enjoining our going 
to Church for joint worship. St. Paul happens in one 
place of his Epistle to the Hebrews, to warn us against 
forgetting to assemble together for prayer. Our Saviour 
says that \vhere two or three are gathered together, He 
is in the midst of them; yet this alludes in the first in- 
stance not to public worship, but to Church Councils 
and censures, quite a distinct subject. And in the Acts 
and Epistles we meet with instances or precepts in 
favour of joint worship; yet there is nothing express to 
show that it is necessary for all times,-nothing n10re 
express than there is to sho\v that in I Cor. vii. St. Paul 
meant that an unnlarried state is better at all times,- 
nothing \vhich does not need collecting and inferring 
\vith minute carefulness frorn Scripture. The first disci- 
ples did pray together, and so in like manner the first 
disciples did not marry. St. Paul tells those \vho \vere 
in a state of distress to pray together so much the more 
as they see the day app, oachillg-and he says that celi- 
bacy is "good for the present distJess." The same re- 
marks might be applied to the question of con1n1unity 
of goods. On the other hand, our Lord did not use 
social prayer: even \vhen \vith His disciples He prayed 
by I-I inlself; and H is directions in l\latt. vi. about pri'l'llte 
prayer, with the silence \vhich He observes about public, 
might be as plausibly adduced as an argument against 
public, as the same kind of silence in Scripture concerning 
turning to the east, or making the sign of the Cross, or 
concernin
 commenlorations for the dead in Christ, 
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accompanied with its \varnings against formality and 
ceremonial abuses, is now comnlonly urged as an argu- 
ment against these latter usages. 
Again :-there is no text in the New Testament \vhich 
enjoins us to "establish" Religion (as the phrase is), or 
to make it national, and to give the Church certain 
honour and po\ver j 'wl1ereas our Lord's words, ":J\ly 
kingdom is not of this world" (John xviii. 36), n1ay be 
interpreted to discountenance such a proceeding. We 
consider that it is right to establish the Church on the 
ground of mere deductions, though of course true ones, 
frool the sacred text j such as St. Paul's using his rights 
as a I
oman citizen. 
There is no text \vhich allo\vs us to take oaths. The 
\\"ords of our Lord and St. J ames look plainly the other 
"ray. \Vhy then do \ve take them ? We infer that it is 
allowable to do so, from finding that St. Paul uses such 
expressions as "I call God for a record upon my soul"- 
" 1
he things \\rhich I \\'rite unto you, behold, before God, 
I lie not" (2 Cor. i. 23 j Gal. i. 20) j these we argue, and 
rightly, are equivalent to an oath, and a precedent for us. 
Again, considering God has said, II Whoso sheddeth 
man's blood, by n1an shall his blood be shed," it seems 
a very singular po\ver which we give to the Civil Magis- 
trate to take a\vay life. It ought to rest, one n1ight sup- 
pose, on some very clear permission given in Scripture. 
No\v, on \\'hat does it rest? on one or two \vords of 
an Apostle casually introduced into Scripture, as far as 
anything is casual,-on St. Paul's saying in a paren- 
thesis, "he (the magistrate) bcareth not the s'lvord in 
vain;" and he is speaking of a heat/zell magi,trate, ?lot 
of Christian. 
Once more :-On ho\v n1any texts does the prohibition 
of polygamy depend
 if we set about counting theo}? 
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(2.) So much for ordinances and practices: next, con- 
sider ho\v Doctrine \vill stand, if thc said rule of interpre. 
tation is to hold. 
If the Eucharist is never distinctly called a Sacrifice, 
or Christian l'v1inisters never called Priests, still, let me 
ask (as I have already done), is the I-Ioly Ghost ever 
expressly called God in Scripture? Nowhere; \ve 
infer it from what is said then; we compare parallel 
passages. 
If the words Altar, Absolution, or Succession, are not 
in Scripture (suppo
ing it), neither is the word Trinity. 
Again: ho\v do \ve kno\v that the New Testatnent is 
inspired? does it anywhcre declare this of itself? no- 
where; ho'Zv, then, do we know it ? \ve infer it from the cir- 
CUlnstance that the very office of the Apostles who wrotc 
it \vas to publish the Christian Revelation, and from the 
Old Testament being said by St. Paul to be inspired. 
Again: whence do Protestants derive their common 
notion, that every one may gain his knowledge of revealed 
truth from Scripture for himself? 
Again: consider whether the doctrine of the Atone- 
Inent may not be explained away by those \vho explain 
away the doctrine of the Eucharist: if the expression
 
used concerning the latter are n1erely figurative, so Inay 
be those used of the former. 
Again: on how many texts does the doctrine of Origi- 
nal Sin rest, that is, the doctrine that ,ve are individually 
born under God's displeasure, in consequence of the sin 
of Adam? on one or two. 
Again: how do we prove the doctrine of justification 
by faith only? it is nowhere declared in Scripture. St. 
Paul does but speak of justification by faith, not by faith 
only, and St. J ames actually denies that it is by faith 
only- Yet \ve think right to infer, that thcrc is a corn;çt 
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sense in \vhich it is by faith only j though an Apostle 
has in so 111any words said just the contrary. Is any of 
the special Church doctrines about the po\ver of Abso- 
lution, the Christian Priesthood, or the danger of sin after 
Baptism, so disadvantageously circul11stanced in point of 
evidence as this, U articulus," as Luther called it, "stantis 
ut cadentis ecclesiæ " ? 
On the \,"hole, then, I ask, on how nlany special or 
pahnary texts do any of the doctrines or rites \vhich we 
hold depend? what doctrines or rites \vould be left to us, 
if \\ e denlanded the clearest and fullest evidence, before 
we believed anything? ,,,hat \vould the Gospel consist 
of? \\'ould there be any Revelation at all left ? Some all- 
important doctrines indeed at first sight certainly \vould 
remain in the N e\v 1'estament, such as the divinity of 
Christ, the unity of God, the supremacy of divine grace, 
our election in Christ, the resurrection of the body, and 
eternal life or death to the righteous or sinners; but little 
besides. Shall \ve give up the divinity of the lIoly Ghost, 
original sin, the Atonement, the inspiration of the New 
Testament, united worship, the Sacraments, and Infant 
Baptism? Let us do so. \Vell :-1 \vill venture to say, 
that then \ve shall go on to find difficulties as regards 
those other doctrines, as the divinity of Christ, \vhich 
at first sight seen1 to be in Scripture certainly; they are 
only more clearly there tha.l the others, not so clearly 
stated as to be secured from specious objections. We 
shall have difficulties about the 11lea1ling of the word 
h everlasting," as applied to punishment, about the C01Jl- 
patibility of divine grace \vith free-will, about the þossi- 
bility of the resurrection of the body, and about the sense 
in \vhich Christ is God. The inquirer who rejects a doc- 
trine \vhich has but on{. text in its favour, on the ground 
tþat if i
 were importaQt it \yould have more, ll1ay, even 
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in a case \vhen a doctrine is mentioned often, ahvays 
find occasion to wonder that still it is not n1entioned 
in this or that particular place, \vhere it might be ex- 
pected. When he is pressed with such a text as St. 
Thomas's confession, "l\ly Lord and my God," he will 
ask, But why did our Lord say but seven days before to 
St. Mary l\iagdalen, (( I ascend to l\ry Father and your 
Father, to l\Iy God and your God"? \Vhen he is pressed 
with St. Peter's confession, "Lord, Thou knowest all 
things,- Thou knowest that I love Thee," he \vill ask, 
" But why does Christ say of Himself, that He does not 
kno\v the last day, but only the Father?" Indeed, I may 
truly say, the more arguments there are for a certain 
doctrine found in Scripture, the more objections \vill 
be found against it; so that, on the \vhole, after all, the 
Scripture evidence, even for the divinity of Christ, 
\vill be found in fact as little able to satisfy the cautious 
reasoner, when he is fairly engaged to discuss it, as that 
for Infant Baptism, great as is the difference of strength 
in the evidence for the one and for the other. And the 
history of 
hese last centuries bears out this remark. 
I conclude, then, that there must be some fault some- 
where in this specious argument; that it does not follow 
that a doctrine or rite is not divine, because it is not 
directly stated in Scripture; that there are some \vise and 
unkno\vn reasons for doctrines being, as \ve find thenl, 
not clearly stated there. 1'0 be sure, I might take the 
other alternative, and run the full length of scepticism, 
and openly deny that any doctrine ()r duty, whatever it 
is, is divine, which is not stated in Scripture beyond all 
contradiction and objection. But for many reasons I can- 
not get myself to do this, as I shall proceed to show. 
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N Oone, I think, \vill seriously maintain, that any 
other definite religious SYStcl1l is laid down in 
Scripture at all more clearly than the Church systenl. 
It nIay be Inaintained, and speciously, that the Church 
systenl is not there, or that this or that particular doc.. 
trine of some other system seems to be there more 
plainly than the corresponding Church doctrine; but 
that Presbyterianism as a whole, or Independency as a 
\vhole, or the religion of Lutherans, Baptists, Wesleyans, 
or Friends, as a \\'hole, is nIore clearly laid down in 
Scripture, and \vith fewer texts looking the other way- 
that any of these denonlinations has less difficulties to 
encounter than the Creed of the Church,-this I do not 
think can successfully be nlaintained. The argunlents 
\vhich are used to prove that the Church system is not 
in Scripture, may as cogently be used to prove that no 
systenI is in Scripture. If silence in Scripture, or ap- 
parent contrariety, is an argument against the Church 
system, it is an argument against system altogether. 
No systcm is on the surface of Scripture; none, but 
has at times to account for the silence or the apparent 
opposition of Scripture as to particular portions of it. 


I. 


This, then, is the choice of conclusions to \vhich \ve are 
brought :-citllcr Christianity contains no definite nICs. 
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sage, creed, revelation, systenl, or \vhatever other name 
we give it, nothing \vhich can be made the subject of 
belief at all ; or, secondly, though there really is a true 
creed or systenl in Scripture, still it is not on the surface 
of Scripture, but is found latent and ill1plicit within it, 
and to be 111aintained only by indircct arguments, by 
comparison of texts, by inferences from \vhat is said 
plainly, and by overcoming or resigning oneself to 
difficulties ;-or again, though there is a true creed or 
systenl revealed, it is not revealed in Scripture, but nlust 
be learned collaterally from other sources. I \vish in- 
quirers to consider this statement steadily. I do not see 
that it can be disput
d; and if not, it is very important. 
I repeat it; we have a choice of three conclusions. 
E.ither there is no definite religious information given us 
by Christianity at all, or it is givcn in Scripture in an 
indirect and covert way, or it is indeed given, but not in 
Scripture. The first is the Latitudinarian view \vhich 
has gained ground in this day; the second is our own 
Anglican ground; the third is the ground of the Roman 
Church. If then we \vill not content ourselves \vith 
mcrely probable, or (what we n1ay be disposed to call) 
insufficient proofs of matters of faith and worship, \ve 
must become either utter Latitudinarians or ROlnan 
Catholics. If we \vill not submit to the notion of the 
doctrines of the Gospel being hidden under the tcxt of 
Scripture from the vie\vof the chance reader, we ffi 1 1st 
submit to believe either that thcre are no doctrines at all 
in Christianity, or that the doctrines are not in Scripture, 
but else\vhere, as in Tradition. I kno\v of no other 
alternative. 
Many men, indeed, will attempt to find a fourth \vay, 
thus: they would fain discern one or t\VO doctrines in 
Scripture clearly, and no mOre j or some generalized 
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fonn, yet not so much as a body of doctrine of any 
character. 'Ihey consider that a certain message, consist- 
ing of one or two great and sitnple statenlents, makes 
up the \vhole of the Gospel, and that these a1'e plainly in 
Scripture; accordingly, that he who holds and acts upon 
these is a Christian, and ought to be acknowledged by 
all to be such, for in holding these he holds all that is 
necessary. 1'hese statcnlents they sometimes call the 
essentials, the peculiar doctrines, the vital doctrines, 
the leading idea,' the great truths of the Gospel,-and 
all this sounds very well; but when we come to realize 
\vhat is abstractedly so plausible, we are met by this 
insurmountable difficulty, that no great number of per- 
sons agree together \vhat are these great truths, simple 
vie\vs, leading ideas, or peculiar doctrines of the Gospel. 
Sonle say that the doctrine of the Atonement is the 
leading idea; sonIe, the doctrine of spiritual influence; 
sonIe, that both together are the peculiar doctrines; 
some, that love is all in all; some, that the ackno\vledg- 
ment that Jesus is the Christ; and some, that the resur- 
rection from the dead; some, that the announcement of 
the soul's inlmortality, is after all the essence of the 
Gospel, and all that need be believed. 
l\loreover, since, as all parties must confess, the Catho- 
lic doctrine of the Trinity is not brought out in fOrIn 
upon the surface of SCriptUI e, it follo\vs either that it is 
not included in the leading idea, or that the leading idea 
is not on the surface. And if the doctrine of the Trinity 
is not to be accounted as one of the leading or funda- 
tnental truths of Revelation, the keystone of the mys- 
terious systenl is lost; and, that being lost, mystery ,,,ill, 
in nIatter of fact, be found gradually to fade away from 
the Creed altogether; that is, the notion of Christianity 
as being a revelation of new truths, will gradually fade 
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away, and the Gospel in course of ti tne will be considered 
scarcely more than the republication of the law of na- 
ture. This, I think, will be found to be the historical 
progress and issue of this line of thought. It is but one 
shape of Latitudinarianisin. If we will have it so, that 
the doctrines of Scripture should be on the surface of 
Scripture, though I nlay have my very definite notion 
what doctrines arc on the surface, and you yours, and 
another his, yet you and he and I, though each of us in 
appearance competent to judge, though all serious men, 
earnest, and possessed of due attaininents, nevertheless 
will not agree together what those doctrines are; so that, 
practically, \vhat I have said will come about in the end, 
-that (if we are candid) we shall be forced to allo\v, 
that there is no system, no creed, no doctrine at all lucidly 
and explicitly set forth in Scripture; and thus we are 
brought to the result, which I have already pointed out: 
if \ve will not seek for revealed truth under the surface 
of Scripture, we must either give up seeking for it, or 
must seek for it in Tradition,-we must become Latitu. 
dinarians or ROlnan Catholics. 


2. 
N O\v of these alternatives, the Roman idea or the Lati- 
tudinarian, the lét.tter I do really conceive to be quite out 
of the question with every serious mind. The Latitudin- 
arian doctrine is this: that every I11Lln'S vie\\ of R.evealed 
Religion is acceptable to God, if he acts up to it; that 
no oae view is in itself better than alJother, or at least 
that we cannot tell \vhich is the better. All tl1at \ve 
I hLlve to do then is to act consistently with \vhat \ve hold. 
and to value others if they act consistently with what 
they holù ; that to bc consistcnt constitutes sincerity: 
that wherc therc is this evident sinçerit " it is no matter 
9 
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whether \ve profess to be ROlnanists or Protestants, 
Catholics or Heretics, Calvinists or Arnlinians, Angli- 
cans or Dissenters, I I igh Churchll1en or Puritans, Episco- 
palians or Independents, Wesleyans or Socinians. Such 
.,eems to be the doctrine of Latitude. N ow, I can 
conceive such a view of the subject to be maintainable, 
supposing God had given us no H..evelation,-though even 
then, (by the way,) and \vere \ve even left to the light of 
nature, belief in I I is existence and moral government 
Yo ould, one should think, at least be necessary to please 
} limo U He that conlcth to God must believe that He 
is, and that I Ie is a re\varder of thenl \\'hich diligently 
seek Hinl." - But however, not to press this point, one 
Inay conceive that, bcfore God had actually spoken to 
us, He might accept as sufficient a sincere acting on 
religious opinions of \\Thatever kind; but that, after a 
H..evelation is given, there is nothing to believe, nothing 
(to use an expressive Scripture \vord) to "hold," to "hold 
fast," that a 111essage comes from God, and contains no 
subject-nlatter, or that, containing it (as it must do), it is 
not in1pol tant to be received, and is not capable of being 
learneö by anyone \\'ho takes the proper means of learn- 
ing it, that there is in it nothing such, that we may de- 
pend on our inlpression of it to be the true inlpression, 
may feel \ve have really gained something, and continue 
in one and one only opinion about it,-all this is so ex- 
travagant, that I really cannot enter into the state of mind 
of a person maintaining it. I think he is not a\\'are 
\vhat he is saying. Why should God speak, unless He 
01eant to say something? Why should He say it, unless 
He meant us to hear? \Vhy should we be made to hear 
if it mattered not \vhether we accepted it or no ? ff'hat 
the doctrine is is another and distinct question j but 
* Heb. xi. 6. 
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that there is S0111C doctrine revealed, and that it is re- 
vealed in order that it Inay be received, J.nd that it 
really is revealed, (1 I11ean, not so hidden that it is a 
tnere o1atter of opinion, a nlere chance, what is true and 
what is not, anJ that there are a nunlber of opposite 
modes of holding it, one as good as another, but) that it 
is plain in one and the same substantial sense to all \vho 
sincerely and suitably seek for it, and that God is better 
pleased when we hold it than \vhen we do not,-all this 
seelus a truisln. Again, Evhere it is given us, whether 
entirely in Scripture, or partly elscwhere,-this too is 
ancther and secondary question j though, if son1e doc- 
trine or other is really given, that it must be given some- 
\vhere, is a proposition which cannot be denied, \\,ith- 
out some eccentricity or confusion of rnind, or without 
son1e defect in seriousness and candour. 1 say, first. if 
there be a Revelation, there n1ust be some esscntial 
doctrine proposed by it to our faith; and, if so, the 
question at once follows, 'lvhat is it, and htrdJ 1ntich, 
and 'ü/here f and we are forthwith involvcd in 1'esearches 
of SOB1C kind or other, s0I11ewhcre or other; for the 
doctrine is not \, ritten on the sun. 
For reasons such as the above, I really cannot con- 
ceive a serious man, who realized \vhat he \vas speaking 
about, to be a consistent Latitudinarian. I Ie always will 
reserve from the general proscription his o\vn favourite 
doctrine, \vhatever it is j and then holding it, he \vill be 
dt once forced into the difficulty, v;hich is ours also, but 
\vhich he \vould fain Inake ours only and not his, that 
of stating clearly \vhat this doctrine of his is, and what 
are those grounds of it, such, as to enable him to take in 
just so much of dogmatic teaching as he does take in. 
and nothing morc, to hold so much firn11y, and to treat 
aU the rest as con1Pdrc.ltivcly uniruportctnt. 
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Revelation implies a something revealed, and \vhat is 
revealed is Ï1nperative on our faith, because it is revealed. 
Revelation inlplies inlperativeness; it limits in its very 
notion our liberty of thought, because it lin1Îts our liberty 
of error, for error is one kind of thought. 
If then I am not allo\\red to hold that Scripture, ho\\"cvcr 
.. 
inlplicit in its teaching, is really dognlatic, I shall be led 
to be, 110t a Latitudinarian, but a Roman Catholic. You 
tell me, that "no creed is to be found in Scri pture,- 
therEfore, Christianity has no creed." lndeed! supposing 
the fact to be as stated (\\'hich I do not grant, but sup- 
posing it), is this the necessary conclusion? No: there 
is another. Such an inference indeed as thc above is a 
clever controversial \\Tay of settling the matter; it is 
the sort of answer \\rhich in the schools of disputation or 
the courts of la\v Illay find a place, \vhere n1en are not 
in earnest; but it is an ans\ver \vithout a heart. It is 
a11 excuse for indolence, love of quiet, or worldliness. 
Thcre is another answer. I do not adopt it, I do not 
see I am driven to it, because I do not allow the pre- 
Iuisses fronl \vhich the Latitudinarian argument starts. I 
do not allow that there is no creed at all contained in 
Scripture, though I grant it is not on the surface. But 
if there be no divine message, gospel, or creed pro- 
ducible from Scripture, this would not lead me one inch 
to\vard deciding that there was none at all anywhere. 
!\" 0; it vlould make Ole look out of Scripture for it, that 
is all. If there is a Rcvelation, there n1 ust be a doctrine; 
both our reason and our hearts tell us so. If it is not 
in Scriph1re, it is soolcwhere else; it is to be sought 
clse\vhere. Should the fact so turn out, (\\'hich I deny,) 
that Scripture is so obscure that nothing can be made 
of it, even when the true interpretation is elsewhere 
given, so obscure that every person ,vill have his own 
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intcrpretation of it, and no two 
t1ike, this \\'ould drive 
me, not into Latitudin
lrianisln, but into Ron1anisn1. 
Yes, and It \vill drive the multitude of ß1en. It is far 
Inore certain that Revelation must contain a Inessage, 
than that that message must be in Scripture. It is a 
lcss violcncc to one's feelings to say that part of it is 
revealed elsc\vhere, than to say that nothing is revealed 
anywhere. l'here is an overpowering antecedcnt in1- 
probability in Aln1ighty God's announcing that He has 
revealed something, and then revealing nothing; therc 
is no antecedent improbability in I lis revealing it else- 
where than in an inspired volume. 
And, I say, the Inass of mankind will feel it so. It 
is very \vell for educated persons, at their ease, with 
fe\v cares, or in the joyous time of youth, to argue and 
speculate about the in1palpableness and versatility of 
the divine Inessage, its chameleon-like changeableness, its 
adaptation to each fresh n1ind it meets; but ,vhen tnen 
are conscious of sin, are sorro\vful, are \veighed do\\ n, 
are desponding, they ask for something to lean on, 
sOlnething external to then1selves. It \vill not do to 
tcll then1 that \vhatever they at present hold d.S true, 
is enough. They \vant to be assurcd that ,vhat seetns 
to theIn true, is true; they want something to lean on, 
holier, diviner, more stable than their o\vn .uinds. 1'hey 
have an instinctive feeling that there is an external, eter- 
n
tl truth \vhich is their only stay; and it mocks them, 
aftcr bcing told of a Revelation, to be .assured, next, that 
th
lt H..evel.Ltion tells us nothing certain, nothing \vhich \\Fe 
do not kno\v \vithout it, nothing distinct from our o\vn 
itnprcssions concerning it, \vhLltever they may be,- 
nothing such, as to exist independently of that shape 
and colour into \vhich our o\vn individual mind happens 
to thro\v it. Therefore, practically, tho
e \vho argue for 
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the vague character of the Scripture informations, and 
the hanllIessness of all sorts of religious opinions, do not 
tend to advance Latitudinarianism one step among the 
Inany,-they advance ROInanism. That truth, \vhich 
IHen are told they cannot find in Scripture, they will 
seek out of Scripture. They will never believe, they 
\vill never be content with, a religion without doctrines. 
The conlmon sense of nlankind decides against it. Re- 
ligion cannot but be dogmatic; it ever has been All 
religions have had doctrines; all have professed to carry 
\vith thenl benefits which could be enjoyed only on con- 
Jition of bclieving the \vord of a supernatural infornlant, 
that is, of enl bracing some doctrines or other. 
And it is a Inere idle sophistical theory, to suppose it 
Cd.n be othenvise. Destroy religion, Inake men give it u P, 
if you can; but while it exists, it will profess an insight 
into the next \vorld, it will profess important information 
about the next \\'orId, it \\'ill have points of faith, it \vil1 
have dognlatism, it \vill have anathemas. Christianity, 
therefore, ever will be looked on, by the multitude, what 
it really is, as a rule of faith as well as of conduct. ]\iIeIJ 
Inay be Presbyterians, or Baptists, or Lutherans, or Cal- 
vinists, or 'vVesleyans; but something or othcr they will 
be; a creed, a creed necessary to salvation, they \vill 
have; a creed either in Scripture or out of it; and if in 
Scripture, I say, it must be, from the nature of the case, 
only indirectly gained fron1 Scripture. Latitudinarianism, 
then, is out of the question; and you have your choice, 
to be content \vith inferences frool texts Ùl Scripture, or 
\vith tradition out of Scripture. You cannot get beyond 
this; either you must take up \vith us, (or with some 
system not at all better oft: whether Presbyterianism 
or J ndependency, or the like,) or you must go to Rome. 
\Vhich will you choose? You may not like us; you 
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may be impatient and ilnpctuous; you mdY go tonvdrd J 
but back you cannot go. 


3. 
But, further, it can scarcely be denied that Scripture, 
if it does not furnish, at least speaks of, rcfers to, takc'ì 
for granted, sanctions, some certain doctrine or message, 
as is to be believed in order to salvation; and which, 
accordingly, if not found in Scripture, must be sought 
for out of it. It says, u He \vho believeth shall be saved, 
and he who believeth not shall be damned;" it speaks 
of "the doctrine of Christ," of "keeping the faith," of 
U the faith once delivered to the saints," and of " deliver- 
ing that \vhich has been received," recounting at the 
saIne time SOine of the articles of the Apostles' Creed. 
And the case is the same as regards discipline; rules of 
worship and order, \vhether furnished or not, are at least 
alluded to again and again, under the title of "traditions." 
Revelation then will be inconsistent with itself, unless it 
has provided some Creed somewhere. For it decldres in 
Scripture that it has given us a Creed; therefore somc 
creed exists some\vhere, whether in Scripture or out of it. 
N or is this all; from the earliest tinles, so early that 
there is no assignable origin to it short of the ...\postles, 
one definite system has in fact existed in the Church 
both of faith and worship, and thLlt in countries far dis- 
joined from one another, and \vithout any appearance 
(as far as we can detect) of the existence of any other 
system anywhere; and (what is ver) rernarkable) a sys- 
tem such, that the portion in it \vhich relates to matters 
of faith (or its theology), accurately fits in and corre- 
sponds to that which relates to matters of \vorship and 
order (or its cerell1onial) ; as if they \vere evidently parts 
of a \vhole, and not an accidental asseinblage of rites on 
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the one hand, and doctrines on the other ;-a system 
lnoreover which has existed ever since, and exists at the 
present day, and in its great features, as in other branches 
of the Church, so among ourselves ;-a systenl rnoreover 
\vhich dt least professes to be quite consistent with, and 
to appeal and defer to, the written \\rord, and thus in all re- 
spects accurately answer
 to that to which Scripture seems 
to be referring in the notices above cited. N O\V, is it pos- 
sible, with this very significant phenomenon standing in 
the threshold of Christian history, that any sensible man 
can be of opinion that one creed or worship is as good 
as another? St. Paul speaks of one faith, one baptism, 
one body; this in itself is a very intelligible hint of his 
own view of Christianity; but as if to save his words 
from misinterpretation, here in history is at once a sort 
of realization of what he seems to have before his mind. 
Under these circußlstances, what excuse have we for not 
recognizing, in this system of doctrine and worship exist- 
ing in history, that very system to which the Apostles 
refer in Scripture? They evidently did not in Scripture 
say out all they had to say; this is evident on the face 
of Scripture, evident from what they do say. St. Paul 
says, " The rest \vill I set in order when I come." St. 
John, " I had many things to \vrite, but I will not \\'ith 
ink d.nd pen \vrite unto thee; but I trust I shall shortly 
see thee, and we shall sþeak face to face." This he says 
in two Epistles. No\v supposing, to take the case of 
profane history, a collection of letters were extant 
\vritten by the founders or remodellers of the Platonic 
or Stoic philosophy, and supposing those masters referred 
in them to their philosophy, and treated of it in some of 
its parts yet without dra\ving it out in an orderly way, 
and then secondly, supposing there ùid exist other and 
more direct historical sources of various kinds, from 
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which a distinct systematic account of their philosophy 
nlight be drawn, that is, one account of it and but one 
from many witnesses, should we not take it for granted 
that this was their system, that system of which their 
letters spoke? Should not we accept that system con- 
veyed to us by history with (I will not say merely 
an antecedent disposition in its favour, but with) a 
confidence and certainty that it was their system; and 
if \ve found discrepancies between it and their letters, 
should \ve at once cast it aside as spurious, or should we 
not rather try to reconcile the t\vo together, and suspect 
that we were in fault, that we had made some mistake; 
and even if after all we could not reconcile all parts 
(supposing it), should we not leave the discrepancies as 
difficulties, and believe in the system notwithstanding? 
The Apostles refer to a large existing fact, their systetTI, 
-" the \vhole counsel of God"; history informs us of a 
system, as far as we can tell, contenlporaneous \vith, and 
claioling to be theirs ;-what other clainlant is there? 
Whether, then, the system of doctrine and worship. 
referred to but not brought out in Scripture, be really 
latent there or not, whether our hypothesis be right or 
the Roman view, at any rate a system there is; we see 
it, we have it external to Scripture. There it stands, how- 
ever we may determine the further question, whether it is 
also in Scripture. Whether we adopt our Sixth Article 
or not, we cannot obliterate the fact that a system does 
substantially exist in history; all the proofs you may 
bring of the obscurities or of the unsystematic character 
of Scripture cannot touch this independent fact; were 
Scripture lost to us, that fact, an existing Catholic 
system, will remain. You have your choice to say that 
Scripture does or does not agree with it. If you think 
it actually disagrees with Scripture, then you have your 
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choice between concluding either that you are mistaken 
in so thinking, or that, although this s)'steln conles to 
us as it does, on the same evidence with Scripture, yet 
it is not divine, \vhile Scripture is. If, however, you 
consider that it merely teaches things additional to 
Scripture, then you have no excuse for not admitting 
it in addition to Scripttfre. And if it teaches things 
but indirectly taught in Scripture, then you must admit 
it as an interpreter or COlument upon Scripture. But, 
\vhether you say it is an accordant or a discordant 
\vitness, whether the supplement, or complement, or in- 
terpreter of Scripture, there it stands, that consistent 
harmonious syster11 of faith and \vorship, as in the 
beginning; and, if history be allowed any weight in 
the discussion, it is an effectual refutation of Latitudi- 
narianism. It is a fact concurri!1g \vith the comn1on 
sense of mankind and with their wants. l\len want a 
dogmatic system; and behold, in the beginning of 
Christianity, and from the beginning to this ùay, there 
it stands. This is so remarkable a coincidence that it 
\vill always practically weigh against Latitudinarian views. 
Infidelity is more intelligible, nlore honest than they are. 
Nor does it avail to say, that there were additions 
made to it in the course of years, or that the feel- 
ing of a \vant may have given rise to it; for v,rhat \vas 
added after, \\'hatever it \vas, could not create that to 
which it was added; and I say that first of all, before 
there was a time for the harmonious uniforl11 expansion 
of a system, for the experience and supply of hUl11an 
wants, for the inroads of innovation, and the growth of 
corruption, and with all fair allowance for differences of 
opinions as to hO\\7 much is primitive, or \vhen and where 
this or that particular fact is witnessed, or what interpre- 
tation is to be given to particular passages in historical 
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doculuents,-from the first a system exists. And we 
have no right to refuse it, lllerely on the pled that we do 
not see all the p..lrts of it in Scripture, or thdt \ve think 
SOIne parts of it to be inconsistent \vith Scripture; for 
even though sonIe parts \vere not there, this would not 
disprove its truth; and even though sonIe parts seemed 
contrary to \vhat is there, thi:-; appearance nIight after 
all be caused simply by our o\vn inconlpetellcy to judge 
of Scripture. 


4- 
But perhaps it may here be urged, that I have proved 
too much; that is, it may be asked "If a system of 
doctrine is so necessary to Revelation, and appears at 
once in the writings of the Apostles' disciples, as in tht: 
Epistles of St. Ignatius, how is it that it is not in the 
writings of the Apostles thenIselves? ho\v does it happen 
that it does appear in the short Epistles of Ignatius, and 
does not in the longer Epistles of St. Paul? so that the 
tendency of the foregoing argument is to disparage tht: 
Apostles' teaching, as sho\ving that it is not adapted, and 
Ignatius's is adapted. to our wants." But the answer to 
this is sin1ple: for though the Apostles' writings do not 
on their surface set forth the Cdtholic system of doctrine, 
they certainly do contain (as I have said) a recognition 
of its existence, and of its principle, and of portions of it. 
If, then, in spite of this, there is no Apostolic system of 
faith and worship, all we shall have proved by our argu- 
Inent is, that the Apostles are inconsistent with them- 
selves; that they recognize the need of such a system, 
and do not provide one. Ho\v it is they do not draw 
out a system, while they nevertheless both recognize 
its principle and witness its existence, has often been 
discussed, and perhaps I may say something incidentally 
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on the subject hereafter. Jlere, I do but observe, that 
on the one side of the question \ve have the hunlan heart 
expecting, Scripture sanctioning, history providing,-a 
coincidence of three witnesses; and on the other side 
only' this, Scripture not actually ploviding by itself in 
forn1 and fulness what it sanctions. 
Lastly, I \voulù obsel e, that 111uch as Christians have 
differed in these latter or in fornler ages, as to \vhat is 
the true faith and what the true worship and discipline 
of Christ, yet one and all have held that Christianity is 
dogmatic and social, that creeds and fonns are not to be 
dispensed \vith. There has been an uninterrupted main- 
tenance of this belief from the beginning of Christianity 
do\vn to this day, \\,ith exceptions so partial or so ephe
 
Ineral as not to deserve notice. I conclude, then, either 
that the notion of forms and creeds, and of unity by 
means of them, is so natural to the human mind as to 
be spontaneously produced and cherished in every age; 
or that thcre has been a strong external reason for its 
having been so cherished, whether in authority, or in 
argull1entative proof, or in the force of tradition. In 
\vhatever \vay \\"e take it, it is a striking evidence in 
favour of dogmdtic religion, and against that unreal 
form, or rather that nlere dream of religion, which pre- 
tends that 1110des ùf thinking and social conduct are all 
one and all the same in the eyes of God, supposing each 
of us to be sincere in his o\vn. 
Dismissing, then, Latitudinarianisnl once for all, as 
untenable, and taking for granted that there is a system 
of religion revealed in the Gospel, I conle, as I have 
already stated several tinles, to one or other of two con- 
elusions: either that it is not all in Scripture, but part 
in tradition only, as the R0I11anists say,-or, as the 
English Church says, that though it is in tradition, yet 
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it C(lll also be gathered froln the con1n1unications of 
Scripture. 1-\s to the nondescript system of religion 
no\v in fashion, viz., th.lt 
othing is to be believed but 
what is clcarly stated in Scripture, that all its own 
doctrines are clearly there and none other, and tbat, as 
to history, it is no matter what history says and \vhat it 
does not say, except so far as it must of course be used 
to prove the canonicity of Scripture, this \vill come 
uefore us again and again in the following Lectures. 
Suffice that it has all the external extravagance of 
Latitudinarianislll \vithout any gain in consistency. It 
is le
s consistent bccause it is n10rally better: Latitudi- 
naridnisnl is less inconsistent because it is intellectually 
deeper. Both, however, ale mere theories in theology, 
and ought to be discarded by serious men. \Ve nlust 
give up our ideal notions, and resign ourselves to facts. 
vVe must take things as \ve find then1, as God has given 
then1. \Ve did not make them, we cannot alter then., 
though we are sometimes tenlpted to think it very hard 
that we cannot. We must submit to them, instead of 
quarrelling with them. We must submit to the indirect- 
ness of Scripture,* unless we think it wiser and better to 
bcconle H..omanists: and \\.e must employ our n1inds 
rather (if so be) in accounting for tht.. fact, than in ex- 
cepting against it. 
* [It may require explanation, why it was tbat the author, in this algu- 
ment against Latitudinarianism, should so earnest I)" insist on the implicit 
t
aching of 
cripture, v. itb history for its explicit intel pleter, inskad oi 
boldly s
ying that, not Scripture, but h
tory, is our infOlmant in Christian 
doctrine. But he was hampered by his belief in the PlOtestant tend that 
all revealed doctrine is in 
(fipture, and, since he could not mail1tam that 
it \\as on the 
urface of the in
rired "old, he was torcul upon the (not 
untrue, Lut unpractical) thCOlY of the inlplicit 
ense, history de\eloping it. 
I "ide infr. p. I4Q.] 
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3. 
On thr SO/rue/lire oJ the Bt'ble, fl1ltecedcnt!.)' 
cOllsidcrl
d. 


I. 


E NOUGH perhaps has now been said by way of 
opening the subject before us. The state of the 
case I conceive to be as I have said. The structure of 
Scripture is such, so irregular and in1methodical, that 
either we must hold that the Gospel doctrine or message 
is not contåined in Scripture (and if so, either that there 
is no message at all given, or that it is given elsewhere, 

xternal to Scripture), or, as the alternative, \ve must hold 
that it is but indirectly and covertly recorded there, that 
is, under the surface. l\Ioreover, since the great bulk of 
professing Christians in this country, whatever their 
particular denonlination may be, do consider, agreeably 
\\'ith the English Church, that there arc doctrines re- 
vealed (though they differ among themselves as to \vhat), 
and next that they are Ùl Scripture, they must undergo, 
and resign thenlselves to an inconvenience which cer- 
tainly does attach to our Church, and, as they often 
suppose, to it alone, that of having to infer from Scrip- 
ture, to prove circuitously, to argue at disadvantage, to 
leave difficulties unsolved, and to appear to the \vorld 
weak or fanciful reasoners. They must leave off criticising 
our proof of our doctrines, hecause they are not stronger 
in respect to proof themselves No matter whether they 
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are Lutherans or Calvinists, Wesleyans or Independents, 
they have to \vind their \vay through obstacles, in and 
out, avoiding some things and catching at others, like 
Olen making their way in a wood, or over broken 
ground. 
If they believe in consubstantiation \vith Luther, or 
in the absolute predestination of individuals, \vith Calvin, 
they have very fe\v texts to produce which, in argulnent, 
will appear even specious. And still more plainly have 
these religion ists strong texts actuall y against them, 
\\'hatever be their sect or persuasion. If they be Lu- 
therans, they have to encounter St. James's declaration, 
that "by \vorks a man is justified, and not by faith 
only; ". if Calvinists, God's solemn declaration, that 
"as He liveth, fIe willeth not the death of a sinner, but 
rather that he should live;" if a Wesleyan, St. Paul's 
precept to II obey them that have the rule over you, 
and submit yourselves;" t if Independents, the sanle 
Apostle's declaration concerning the Church's being "the 
pillar and ground of the Truth;" if Zuinglians, they 
have to expl.1În how Baptism is not really and in fact 
connected with regeneration, considering it is always 
connected \vith it in Scripture; if Friends, why they 
allow \\'omen to speak in their assemblies, contrary to 
St. Paul's plain prohibition; if 
-=rastians, why they for- 
get our Saviour's plain declaration, that His kingdom is 
not of this world; if maintainers of the ordinary secular 
Christianity, \vhat they nlake of the \voe denounced 
against riches, and the praise besto\ved on celibacy. 
Hence, none of these sects and persuasions has any right 
to ask the question of \vhich they are so fond, II Where 
in the Bible are the Church doctrines to be found? 
H?u:rt in Scripture, for instance, is Apostolical Succes- 
.. James ii. 2
. t Heb. xiii. 7. 
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sian. or the Christian Priesthood, or the power of Abso- 
lution? " This is with then} a favourite n10de of dealing 
\\ ith us; and I in return ask then1, HTlzere are we told 
that the Bible contains all that is necessary to salvation? 
\Vhere are we told that the New TestaInent is inspired? 
\Vhere are we told that justification is by faith only? 
\Vhere are w'e told that every individual who is elected 
is saved? lVhere are we told that we may leave the 
Church, if we think its ministers do not preach the 
Gospel? Of, \ Vhere are we told that we ßlay make 
ministers for ourselves? 
All Protestants, then, in tIlls country,-Churchn1en, 
Presbyterians, Baptists, Anninians, Calvinists, Lutherans, 
Friends, Independents, 'Vesleyans, Unitaric:lns,-and 
\vhatever othcr sect claims the Protestant nanle, all who 
consider the Bible as the one standard of faith, and 
much nlore if they think it the standard of morals and 
discipline too, are more or less in this difficulty,-the 
Il10re so, the larger they consider the contents of Reve- 
lation to be, and the less, the scantier they consider then1 ; 
but they cannot escape from the difficulty altogether, 
exccpt by falling back into utter scepticism and latitu- 
dinarianism, or, on the other hand, by going on to 
Rome. Nor docs it rid them of their difficulties, as I 
have said more than once, to allege, that all points that arc 
beyond clear Scripture proof are the nlcre þt.CULz01 itu's 
of each sect; so that if all Protestants were to agree to 
put out of sight their respective peculiarities, they would 
then have a Creed set forth distinctly, clearly, and 
adequately, in Scripture. For take that single instance, 
which I have referred to in a former Lecture, the doctrine 
of the Holy Trinity. Is this to be considered as a mere 
peculiarity or no? Apparently a peculiarity; for on the- 
one hand it is not held by all Protestants, and next, it 
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is not brought out in form in Scripture. First, the word 
Trinity is not in Scripture. Next I ask, How Inany of 
the verses of the Athanasian Creed are distinctly set 
do\vn in Scripture? and further, take particular portions 
of the doctrine, viz., that Christ is co-eternal with the 
Father, that the J Ioly Ghost is God, or that the lIoly 
Ghost proceedeth from the Father and the Son, and 
consider the kind of texts and the n10des of using them, 
by \\hich the proof is built up. \- ct is there a more 
sacred, a 1110re vital doctrine in the circle of the articles 
of faith than that of the Holy Trinity? Let no one then 
take refuge and COlllfort in the idea that he will be what 
is comn1only called an orthodox Protestant,-I mean, 
that he \vill be just this and no more; that he will admit 
the doctrine of the Trinity, but not that of the Apostolic 
Succession,-of the Atonement, but not of the Eucharist, 
-of the influences of grace, but not of Haptisn1. This is 
an impossible position: it is shutting one eye, and look- 
ing with the other. Shut both or open both. Deny 
that there is any necessary doctrine in Scripture, or 
consent to infer indirectly from Scripture what you at 
present disbelieve. 


2. 
The whole argun1ent, however, depends of course on 
the certainty of the fact assulued, viz., that Scripture Ú 
unsystetnatic and uncertain in its C0111111Ul1ications tß 
the extent to which I have supposed it to be. To this 
point, therefore, I shall, in the Lectul es which follo\v, 
direct &.lttention. I-{ ere, ho\\?ever, I shall confine myself 
to a brief argument with a view of showing that under 
the circumstances the fact 11/ list be so. I observe the n 
, , 
as foilows :- 
In what \\ a)7 inspil ation is compatible with that per- 
10 
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sona} agency on the part of its instruments, which the 
composition of the Bible evidences, we know not; but if 
anything is certain, it is this,-that, though the Bible is 
inspired, and therefore, in one sense, written by God, yet 
very large portions of it, if not far the greater part of it, 
are written in as free and unconstrained a manner, and 
(apparently) with as little apparent consciousness of a 
supernatural dictation or r06traint, on the part of I lis 
earthly instruments, as if He had had no share in the 
work. As God rules the will, yet the \vill is free,-as 
He rules the course of the world, yet men conduct it,- 
so He has inspired the Bible, yet men have written it. 
\\'hatever else is true about it, this is true, that \\e may 
speak of the history ur tht.. nlode of its composition, as 
truly as of that of other books; we may speak of its 
writers having an object in view, being influenced by 
circumstances, being anxious, taking pains, purposely 
omitting or introducing matters, leaving things incon1- 
plete, or supplying \\'hat others had so left. Though 
the Bible be inspired, it has all such characteristics as 
I11ight attach to a book uninspired,-the characteristics 
of dialect and style, the distinct effects of times and 
places, youth and age, of moral and intellectual character; 
and I insist on this, lest in what I am going to say, I 
seem to forget (what I do not forget), that in spite of its 
human form, it has in it the Spirit and the Mind of God. 
I observe, then, that Scripture is not one book; it is a 
great nun1ber of writings, of various persons, living at 
different times, put together into one, and assun1ing its 
existing form as if casually and by accident. It is as if 
you were to seize the papers or correspondence of lead- 
ing men in any school of philosophy or science, which 
were never designed for publication, and bring them out 
in one volume. You would find probably in the collec- 
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tioll so resulting ll1any pdpers begun and not finished; 
SOllle parts systcluatic and didactic, but the greater part 
Inade up of hints or of notices \vhich aSSU111e first prin- 
ciples instead of asserting them, or of discussions upon 
particular points \vhich happened to require their atten- 
tion. I say the doctrines, the first principles, the rules, 
the objects of the school, \vould be taken for granted, 
alluded to, itnplied, not directly stated. You would have 
some trouble to get at them; you \vould have luany re- 
petitions, nlany hiatuses, many things which looked like 
contradictions; you would have to work your way 
through heterogeneous n1aterials, and, after your best 
efforts, there \vould be 111uch hopelessly obscure; and, 
on the other hanJ, you might look in vain in such a 
casual collection for some particular opinions \vhich the 
writers were kno\vn nevertheless to have held, nay to 
have insisted on. 
Such, 1 conceive, \vith limitations presently to be no- 
ticed, is the structure of the Bible. Parts, indeed, are 
nlore regular than others; parts of the Pentateuch form a 
regular history. The book of Job is a regular narrative; 
sOlne Prophecies are regular, one or two Epistles; but 
even these portions are for the nlost part incorporated 
in or \vith writings \\rhich are not regular in their form 
or complete; and we never can be sure beforehand what 
we shall find in them, or \vhat we shall not find. They 
are the writings of men \vho had already been introduced 
into a knowledge of the unseen \vorld and the society 
of Angels, and \"ho reported what they had seen 
and heard; and they are full of allusions to a system, 
a course of things, which was ever before their minds, 
which they felt both too a\vful and too fan1Íliar to thenl 
to be described minutely, which \ve do not kno\v, and 
\\ hich the-;e allusions, such as they are, but partially 
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disclose to us. Try to make out the history of Rorne 
from the extant letters of sonle of its great politicians, 
and from the fragn1ents of ancient annals, histories, 
laws, inscriptions, and nledals, and you will have sonle- 
thing like the state of the case, vie\ved antecedently, as 
regards the structure of the Bible, and the task of de- 
ducing the true system" of religion from it. 
This being, as I conceive, really the state of the 
case in substance, I own it seelns to me, judging ante- 
cedently, very improbable indeed, that it s/lould contain 
the whole of the Revealed \ V ord of God. I own that in 
Iny o\vn n1Ïnd, at first sight, I am naturally led to look 
not only there, but else\vhere, for notices of sacred truth; 
and I consider that they who say that the Bible does 
contain the ,vhole Revelation (as I do say myself), that 
they and I, that we, have \vhat is called the OJlUS PI 0- 
ba1ldi, the burden and duty of proving the point, on our 
side. Till \\'e prove that Scripture does contain the 
,vhole Revealed Truth, it is natural, fron) its þri111a facie 
appearance, to suppose that it does not. Why, for in- 
stance, should a certdin number of letters, more or less 
private, written by St. Paul and others to particuiar 
persons or bodies, contain the whole of what the Holy 
Spirit taught them? \Ve do not look into Scripture for 
a complcte history of the secular nlatters \vhich it men- 
tions; \vhy should \ve look for a cOlnplete account of 
religious truth ? You will say that its writers wrote in 
order to comrnunicate religious truth; true, but not all 
religious truth: that is the point. They did not sit 
down with a design to comnlit to paper all they had to 
say on the whole subject, all they could say about the 
Gospel, "the whole counsel of God"; but they either 
wrote to correct some particular error of a particular 
time or place, or to II stir up the pure minds" of their 
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brethren, or in ans\ver to questions, or to give direction 
for conduct, or on indifferent 111d.tters. For instance, St. 
Luke says he wrote his Gospel that Christians might 
know "the certainty of the things in which they had 
been instructed." Does this imply he told all that 
\vas to be told? Anyho\v he did 1I0t,. for the other 
Evangelists add to his narrative. It is then far fron1 
being a self-evident truth that Scripture must contain 
all the revealed counsel of God; rather, the probability 
at first sight lies the other way. 
Nevertheless, at least as regards matters of faith, it 
does (as we in conlmon with all Protestants hold) contain 
all that is necessary for salvation; it has been overruled 
to do so by Him who inspired it. By parallel acts of 
po\ver, He both secretly inspired the books, and secretly 
fornled them into a perfect rule or canon. I shall 110t 
prove \vhat we all admit, but I state it, to prevent mis- 
apprehension. If asked hozv we know this to be the 
case, I answer, that the early Church thought so, and 
the early Church must have known. And, if this an- 
swer does not please the inquirer, he may look out for 
a better as he can. I kno\v of no other. I require no 
other. For our own Church it is enough, as the I Iomi- 
lies show. It is enough that Scripture has been over- 
ruled to contain the whole Christian faith, and that the 
early Church so taught, though the form of Scripture at 
first sight might lead to an opposite conclusion. And 
this being once proved, we see in this state of things an 
analogy to God's providence in other cases. I Io\\r con- 
fuscd is the course of the world, yet it is the working out 
of a moral system, and is overruled in every point by 
God's will! Or, take the structure of the earth, man- 
, 
kind are placed in fertile and good dwelling-places, with 
hills and valleys, springs and fruitful fields, with metals 
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and marbles, and coal, and other minerals, \vith seas and 
forests; yet this beautiful and fully-furnished surface is 
the result of (humanly speaking) a series of accidents, of 
gradual influences and sudden convulsions, of a long his- 
tory of change and chance. 


3. 
Yet \vhilc we admit, or rather maintain, that the Bible 
is the one standard of faith, there is no reason why we 
should suppose the overruling hand of God to go further 
than we are told that it has gone. That He has over- 
ruled matters so far as to make the apparently casual 
writings of the Apostles a c0111plete canon of saving faith, 
is no reason \\'hy I Ie should have given them a systelnatic 
')tructure, or a didactic form, or a cOlnpleteness in their 
subject-matter. So far as \ve have no positive proof that 
the Bible is more than at first sight it seen1S to be, so far 
the antecedent probability, \vhich I have been insisting 
on, tells against its being more. Both the history of its 
composition and its internal structure are opposed to the 
notion of its being a con1plete depository of the Divine 
\Vill, unless the early Church says that it is. Now the 
early Church does not tell us this. It does not seeln to 
have considered that a cOlnplete code of ?/lorals, or of 
Church goverll1neJlt, or of rites, or of discipline, is in Scrip- 
ture; and therefore so far the original improbability 
remains in force. Again, this antecedent improbability 
tells, even in the case of the doctrines of faith, as far as 
this, viz., it reconciles us to the necessity of gaining them 
only indirectly fron1 Scripture, for it is a near thing (if I 
may so speak) that they are in Scripture at all; the 
wonder is, that they are all there; humanly judging, 
they would not be there but for divine interposition; 
and! therefore
 since they are there by a sort of açcident f 
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it is not strange they clre thcrc only in an implicit shape, 
and only indirectly producible thence. Providence effects 
I lis greatest ends by apparent accidents. As in respect 
to this earth, \ve do not find minerals or plants arranged 
\vithin it as in a cabinet-as we do not find the ma- 
terials for building laid out in order, stone, timber, and 
iron-as metal is found in ore, and timber on the tree,- 
so we must not be surprised, but think it great gain, if 
we find revealed doctrines scattered about high and low 
in Scripture, in places expected and unexpected. It 
could not be otherwise, the same circumstances being 
supposed. Supposing fire, water, and certain chemical 
and electrical agents in free operation, the earth's 
precious contents could not be found arranged in order 
and in the light of day \vithout a miracle; and so with- 
out a miracle (which we are nowhere told to expect) \ve 
could not possibly find in Scripture all sacred truths in 
their place, each set forth clearly and fully, \vith its 
suitable prominence, its varied bearings, its developed 
n1eaning, supposing Scripture to be, \vhat it is, the work 
of various independent minds in various times and 
places, and under various circumstances. And so much 
on what might reasonably be expected from the nature 
of the case. 
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I HAVE above insisted much upon this point,-that 
if Scripture contains any religious systenl at all, it 
!/lust contain it covertly, and teach it obscurely, because 
it is altogether most imnlethodical and irregular in its 
structure; and therefore, that the indirectness of the 
Scripture proofs of the Catholic systenl is not an objec- 
tion to its cogency, except as it is an objection to the 
Scripture proofs of every other form of Christianity; and 
accordingly that we ßlust take our choice (Rolnanisn1 
bcing for the tinle put aside) betwecn utter Latitudi- 
narianism and what may be called the Method of Infer. 
ences. N ow this argument depends evidently on the 
fact, that Scripture is thus unsystematic in its structure 
-a fact \vhich it \vould not be necessary to dwell upon, so 
obvious is it, except that examining into it will be found 
to give us a much more vivid apprehension of it, 
and to throw light upon the \vhole subject of Scrip- 
ture teaching. Sonlething accordingly, I have just been 
observing about it from antecedent probability, and no\\' 
I proceed, at some length, to inquire into the ß1atter of 
fact. 
I shall refer to Scripture as a record both of historical 
events and of general doctrine, with a view of exhibiting 
the peculiar character of its structure, the unostentatious, 
indirect. or 
overt manner, which it adopts, for whatever 
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reason, in its statements of \vhatever kind. This, I say, 
will throw light on the subject in hand; for so it is, as 
soon as we come to see that anything, which has already 
attracted our notice in one way, holds good in others, 
that there is a certain law, according to which it occurs 
uniformly under various circUlnstances, we gain a satis- 
faction from that very coincidence, and seem to find a 
reason for it in the very circumstance that it does proceed 
on a rule or law. Even in matters of conduct, with 
which an external and invariable standard might seen1 to 
interfere, the avowal, H It is my \vay," "I ahvays do so," 
is often given and accepted as a satisfactory account of 
a person's mode of acting. Order implies a principle; 
order in God's \Vritten \Vord implies a principle or design 
in it. If I show that the Bible is written throughout 
with this absence of method, I seem to find an order in 
the very disorder, and hence become reconciled to it in 
particular instances. That it is inartificial and obscure 
as regards the relation of facts, has the effect of explain- 
ing its being obscure in statement of doctrines; that it is 
so as regards one set of doctrines, seems naturally to 
account for its being so as regards another. Thus, the 
argument from analogy, which starts with the profession 
of being only of a 11egative character, ends \vith bein'T 
ð 
positive, when drawn out into details; such being the 
difference bet\veen its abstract pretension and its actual 
and practical force. 
First I propose to mention some instances of the un.. 
studied and therefore perplexed character of Scripture, 
as regards its relation of facts; and to apply them, as 
I go, to the point under discussion, viz., the objection 
brought against the Church doctrines from the mode in 
\\hich they too are stated in Scripture; and I shall becrin 
\\ ithout further prcfdce. Q 
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I. 
An illustration occurs in the very beginning of the 
Bible. Ho\vever we account for it, with which I am not 
concerned, you will find that the narrative of the Crea- 
tion, commenced in the first chapter, end
 at the third 
verse of the second cQapter; and then begins a fresh 
narrative, carrying on the former, but going back a little 
way. The difference is marked, as is well known, by 
the use of the word H God" in the forn1er narrative, and 
of " l..ord God " in the latter. According to the former, 
God is said to create man U in H is own image; 11lale 
and fcn/ale created He them" on the sixth day. Ac- 
cording to the latter, the Lord God created Adam, and 
pldced hinl in the garden of Eden, to dress and keep it, 
and gave him the command about the forbidden fruit, 
and brought the beasts to him; and afterwalds, on his 
finding the want of a helpmeet, caused him to sleep, 
and took one of his ribs, and thence made woman. 
This is an instance of the unsolicitous freedom and want 
of system of the sacred narrative. The second account, 
\\.hich is an expansion of the first, is in the letter opposed 
to it. N" O\V supposing the narrative contained in the 
second chapter WdS 1/ot in Scripture, but 'Zvas the received 
Church account of man's creation, it is plain not only 
would it not be ill, but it could not even be gathered or 
proved f101Jl the first chapter; which makes the argu- 
ment all the stronger. Evidently not a pretence could 
be made of þrovillg from the first chapter the account 
of the dressing the garden, the naming the brutes, the. 
sleep, and the creation of Eve from a rib. And most 
persons in this day would certainly have disbelieved it. 
Why? Because it wanted authority? No. There 
would be some sense in such a line of argument, but 
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they \vould not go into the question of authority. 
\\Thether or not it had Catholic trddition in its favour, 
\vhether Catholic tradition were or \vere not a sufficient 
guarantee of its truth, would not even enter into their 
nlinds; they would not go so far, they would disbelieve 
it at once on two grounds: first, they would say Scrip- 
ture was silEnt about it, nay, that it contradicted it, that 
it spoke of man and wonlan being created both together 
on the sixth day; and, secondly, they \vould say it was 
incongruous and highly improbable, and that the account 
of Adam's rib sounded like an idle tradition. If (I say) 
they \vere to set it aside for want of evidence of its 
truth, that would be a fair ground; but I repeat, their 
reason for setting it aside (can it be doubted ?) would be, 
that it was inconsistent with Scripture in actual statement, 
and ulllz'ke it in tone. But it is in Scripture. It seems 
then that a statenlent may seem at variance with a cer- 
tain passage of Scripture, may bear an improbable 
exterior, and yet COIne from God. Is it so strange then, 
so contrary to the Scripture account of the institution, 
that the Lord's Supper should also be a Sacrifice, \vhen 
it is no interference at all \vith the truth of the first 
chapter of Genesis, that the second chapter also should 
be true? Noone ever professed to deduce the second 
chapter from the first: all Anglo-Catholics profess to 
prove the sacrificial character of the Lord's Supper from 
Scripture. Thus the Catholic doctrine of the Eucharist 
i
 not unscriptural, unless the book of Genesis is (what 
i
 Ì1l1IJo
sible, God forbid the thought !) self contradictory. 
Again, take the follo\ving account, in the beginning 
of the. fifth chapter of Genesis, and say \vhether, if this 
passage only had come do\vn to us, and not the chapters 
before it, we should not, with our present notions, have 
utterly disallowed any traditional account of Eve's 
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creation, the temptation, the fall, and the history of Cain 
and Abel :-" This is the book of the generation of 
Adanl. In the day that God created nIan, in the like- 
ness of God created lIe him; male and fenlale created 
He them; and blessed them, and called their nanlC 
AdaIll, in the day \vhen they \vere created. A Jld Adanl 
lived an hundred and thirty years, and begat a son in his 
own likeness, after his image, and called his name Seth." 
If the contrast between God's likeness and Adam's 
image be insisted on as intentional, then I would have 
it observed, ho\v indirect and concealed that allusion is. 
Again: I believe I am right in saying that we are no- 
,vhere told in Scripture, certainly not in the Old Testa- 
ment, that the Serpent that tempted Eve was the Devil. 
The nearest approach to an intilnation of it is the last 
book of the Bible, ,vhere the devil is called "that old 
serpent." Can we be surprised that other truths are but 
obscurely conveyed in Scripture, when this hardly escapes 
(as I may say) omission? 
Again: we have two accounts of Abraham's denying 
his wife; also, one instance of Isaac being betrayed into 
the same weakness. Now supposing we had only one or 
hvo of these in Scripture, and the others by tradition, 
should we not have utterly rejected these others as per- 
versions and untnlst\vorthy? On the one hand, we 
should have said it was inconceivable that t\VO such pas- 
sages should occur in Ahraham's life; or, on the other, 
that it \Va5 most unlikely that both Abraham and Isaac 
should have gone to Gerar, in the time of a king of the 
sanIe name, Abimclech. Yet because St. James says, 
" Confess your faults one to allot/leY," if we read that in 
the early Church there \vas an usage of secret confession 
made to the priest, we are apt to consider this latter 
rraçtice, \\Thich our Comnlunion Service recognizes, as a 
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nlcre perversion or corruption of the Scripture conlmand, 
and that the \vords of St. J alTICS dre a positive argulnent 
against it. 
In Deuteronorny \ve read that l\Ioses fasted for forty 
days in the l\Iount, twice; in Exodus only one fast 
is mentioned. No\v supposing DeuterononlY were not 
Scripture, but rnerely part of the Prayer Book, should we 
not say the latter ,vas in this instance evidently mistaken? 
1'his is \vhat lncn do as regards Episcopacy. Deacons 
are spoken of by St. Paul in his Epistles to Timothy 
and 'ritus, and Bishops; but no third order in direct and 
express ternlS. The Church considers that there are 
t\VO kinds of Bishops, or, as the word signifies, overseers; 
those ,vho have the oversight of single parishes, or 
priests, and those who have the oversight of many 
together, or what are no\v specially called Bishops. 
People say, " Here is a contradiction to Scripture, which 
speaks of two orders, not of three." Yes, just as real a 
contradiction, as the chapter in Deuteronomy is a contra- 
diction of the chapter in Exodus. But this again is to 
take far lower ground than \ve need; for we all contend 
that the doctrine of Episcopacy, even granting it goes 
beyond the teaching uf sonle passages of Scripture, yet 
is in exact accordance ,vith others. 
Again: in the history of Balaam ,ve read, "God came 
unto Balaanl at night, and said unto hiln, If the men 
conle to call thee, rise up and go 'ivith thClIl" but yet the 
word which I shall say unto thee, that shalt thou speak."- 
Presently \ve read, " And God's anger ,vas kindled, because 
he ,vent; 
lnd the Angel of the Lord stood in the way for 
J.Il 
ldversary against hinl." No,v supposing the former 
circunlstance (the pernlission given him to go) was not in 
Scripture, but was only the received belief of the Church, 
· Numb. xxii. 20. 
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would it not be at once rejected by Inost men as incon- 
sistent with Scripture? And supposing a Churchnlan 
were to entreat objectors to consider the strong evidence 
in Catholic tradition for its truth, would not the answer 
be, "Do not tell us of evidence; we cannot give you a 
hearing; your statement is in plain contradiction to the 
inspired text, which say
 that God's angel ,vas kindled. 
Ho,v then can He have told Balaanl to go with the Olen ? 
The Inatter stands to reason; \ve leave it to the private 
judgment of any unbiassed person. Sophistry indeed 
tnay try to reconcile the tradition ,vith Scripture; but 
after all you are unscriptural, and "pe uphold the pure 
word of truth without glosses and refinements." K O'V, 
is not this just what is done in nlatters of doctrine? 
Thus, because our Lord represents the Father saying, 
in the parable of the Prodigal Son, H Bring forth the best 
robe, and put it on him; and put a ring on his hand, and 
shoes on his feet,". it is argued that this is inconsistent 
with the Church's usage (even supposing for argument's 
sake it has no Scripture sanction) of doing penance for 
sin. 
Again: the book of Deuteronomy, being a recapitula- 
tion of the foregoing Books, in an address to the Israelites, 
is in the position of the Apostolic Epistles. Exodus 
Leviticus, and Numbers, being a very orderly and syste- 
matic account of events, are somewhat in the position of 
Catholic tradition. Now Deuteronomy differs in some 
minute points from the former books. For example: in 
Exodus, the fourth commandment contains a reference 
to the creation of the world on the seventh day, as the 
reason of the institution of the Sabbath: in Deuteronomy, 
the same commandment refers it to the deliverance of the 
l
raclites out of Egypt on that day. Supposing we had 
* LukeXT.22. 
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only the latter statement in Scripture, and supposing the 
former to be only the received doctrine of the Church, 
would not this former, that is, the statement contained in 
Exodus, that the Sabbatical rest ,vas in nlemoryof God's 
resting after the Creation, have seemed at once fanciful 
and unfounded? Would it not have been said, "vVhy 
do you have recourse to the mysticism of types? here is 
a plain intelligible reason for keeping the Sabbath holy, 
viz., the deliverance from Egypt. Be content with this: 
-besides, your vie\v is grossly carnal and anthropomor- 
phic. How can Altnighty God be said to rest? And it 
i
 unscriptural; for Christ says, 'My Father worketh 
hitherto, and I work.''' Now is it not a similar pro. 
cedure to argue, that since the Holy Eucharist is a " com- 
munication of the body and blood of Christ," therefore it 
is not also a mysterious representation of His meritorious 
Sacrifice in the sight of Almighty God? 


2. 
Let us proceed to the history of the Monarchy, as 
contained in the Books of Samuel and Kings, and com- 
pare them with the Chronicles. Out of many instances 
in point, I will select a few. For instance :- 
In 2 Kings xv. we read of the reign of Azariah, or 
Uzziah, king of Judah. It is said, "he did that which 
,vas right in the sight of the Lord, according to all that 
his father Amaziah had done; " and then that" the Lord 
smote the king, so that he was a leper unto the day of 
his death;" and we are referred for" the rest of the acts 
of Azariah, and all that he did," to "the book of the 
Chronicles of the kings of J udah." We turn to the 
Chronicles, and find an account of the cause of the visita- 
tion which came upon him. "\Vhen he was strong, his 
heart was lifted up to his destruction j for he transgressed 
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against the Lord his God, and \vent into the temple of 
the l"ord to burn incense upon the altar of incense. And 
Azariah the priest \vent in after him, and \vith him four- 
score priests of the Lord that were valiant men. And they 
\vithstood U zziah the king, and said unto him, It apper- 
taineth not unto thee, U zziah, to burn incense unto the 
Lord, but to the priests. the sons of Aaron, that are conse- 
crated to burn incense: go out of the sanctuary, for thou 
hast trespassed; neither shall it be for thine honour from 
the Lord God. Then U zziah was \vroth, and had a censer 
in his hand to burn incense; and \vhile he "'lS wroth with 
the priests, the leprosy even rose up in his forehead, before 
the priests in the house of the Lord, from beside the in- 
cense altar. And Azariah, the chief priest, and all the 
priests, looked upon him, and behold he \vas leprous in 
his forehead, and they thrust hinI out froln thence; yea. 
hill1self hasted also to go out because the Lord had 
smitten him. And U zziah the king was a leper unto 
the day of his death, and dwelt in a several house, being 
a leper."" 
N ow nothing can be more natural than this joint 
narrative. The one is brief, but rcfers to the other for 
the details; and the other gives them. Suppose, then, 
a captious mind were to dwell upon the remarkable 
sile1lce of the fornler narrative,-magnify it as an objec- 
tion,-and on the other hand should allude to the 
tendency of the second nan ative to uphold the priest- 
hood, and should attribute it to such a design. Should 
we think such an argull1ent valid, or merely ingenious, 
clever, amusing, yet not trustworthy? I suppose the 
latter; yet this instance is very near a parallel to the 
case as it stands, between the New l'estament afid the 
doctrine of the Church. For instance, after St. Paul 
· 2 Chron. xxvi. 16-21. 
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ha
 declalcd some plain truths to the Corinthians, he 
says, " Bc yc follo\vers of nlC: for this canJoe have I sent 
unto you TiInotheus, \vho is nlY beloved son, and faith- 
ful in the Lord, 'lvho shall bring you iI/to re1l1eIJzbrallce oj 
IllY ';Clays, \vhich be in Christ, as I teach every\vherc in 
evcry Church." ,. I-Ie refers them to an authority beyond 
and beside his epistle,-to Timothy, nay to his doctrine 
as he had taught in every Church. If then we can as- 
certain, for that I here assunle, \vhat \vas that doctrine 
taught everywhere in the Church, \ve have ascertained 
that to \vhich St. Paul refers us; and if that doctrine, so 
ascertained, adds many things in detail to \vhat he has 
\vritten, devclops one thing, and gives a different im- 
pression of others, it is no I1lore than such a reference 
nlight lead us to expect,-it is the very thing he prepares 
us for. It as little, therefore, contradicts \vhat is \vritten, 
as the books of Chronicles contradict the books of Kings; 
and if it appears to favour the pricsthood nlore than 5t. 
Paul does, this is no more than can be obj ected to the 
Chronicles conlpared \vith the Kings. 
i\gain, after, not teaching, but rcminding them about 
thc Lord's Supper, he adds, "the rest \\-pill I set in order 
\vhcn I come." \ Vhen then \ve find the Church has 
always considered that I Ioly SacraIllent to be not only 
a fec.lst or supper, but in its fulncss to contain a sacrifice, 
and to require a certain liturgical fonn, ho\v does this 
contradict the inspired text, \vhich plainly signifies that 
something else is to COIne besides \\"hat it has said itself? 
50 far fronl its being strange that the Church brings out 
and fills up St. Paul's outline, it \vould be very strange 
if it did not. \T et it is not unusual to ascribe these 
additional details to priestcraft, and \vithout proof to 
call thenl corruptions and innovations, in the very spirit 
· I Cor. iv. 17. 
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in ",.hich freethinkers have bcfore no\\" attributed the 
books of Chronicles to the J e\\'
sh priests, and accused 
thcln of bigotry and intolcrance. 
It is rC111arkable ho\v frcqucnt are the allusions in the 
l
pistles to other Apustolic tcaching beyund theI11selves, 
that is, bcsides the writtcn authority. For instance; in 
thc saIne chapter, U I raise you, brethren, tbat ye re- 
1I1Cl1lber 111e in all things, and kcep the traditiolls, as I 
delivercd thenl to you." Again, U I have also reccived," 
or had by tr ddition, "of the Lord that \vhich also I 
delivered unto you," that is, \\.hich I ga\ c by traJition 
unto you. This giving 
lnd receiving \vas not in \\'riting. 
.L \gain, " If any nlan SCCIll to be contentious, \\'C have nc 
such custol11, neithcr the churches of God:" hc appeals 
to the received cust0111 of the Church. i\gain, U I dc- 
clarc unto you the Gospel which I prcachcJ unto you, 
which also ye have receivcd, and ,\'hcrein yc stand, . . . 
îor I delivered unto you (gave by tradition) first of all 
that ,,"hich I also reccived" (by tradition). Again, 
" Stand fast, and hold thc traditions ,yhich ye have 
been taught, \\phethcr by \\pord or our epistle.". Such 
passages prove, as all \\"ill grant, that at the ti 111C thcrc 
\vere nlcans of gaining kno\\"ledge distinct fro111 Scripture, 
and sources of inforIllatioll in addition to it. \\'hen, then, 
\ve actually do find in the existing Church system of 
those tilHCS, as historically rccorded, such additional in- 
fonnation, that inforIuation Inay be Apostolic or it nlay 
be not; but ho\vcver this is, thc 111cre circumstdnce that 
it is in addition, is no proof ågainst its being Apostolic; 
that it is extra-scriptural is no proof that it is unscrip- 
tural, for St. })aul hitllself tells us in Scripture, that thcrc 
are truths not in Scripture, and ,,'e Inay as fairly ob- 
ject to the books of Chroniclcs, th
lt they drc an addition 
· J Cor. xi. 2, 16, 23 j xv. 1-3; I Thess. ii IS. 
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to the books of lZings. In saying this, I am not enter- 
ing into the question \vhich lies betwecn us and the 
H..oI11anists, \\'hether thesc further truths arc substantive 
additions or siulply developnlcnts, \vhether in faith or in 
conduct Lind discipline. 
Further: the Chrunicles pass over !)avid's great sin, 
and Solonlon's fall; and they insert l\lanassch's repent- 
ance. The account of f\landsseh's reign is given at 
length in the 
econcl book of Kings; it is too long of 
course to cite, but the following are sonIC of its par- 
ticulars. ì\Ianasseh" "used cnchantInents and dealt 
\dth fall1Ïliar spirits and wizards;" he U seduced tJlenl 
to do l1lore evil than did the nations \"hOl11 the Lord 
destroyed before the children of Israel." "
lureover 
ì\Ianasseh shed innocent blood very nluch, till he had 
fIlled J erusalcI11 frol11 one enù to another." Aftenvards, 
when Josiah had olade his rcfonns, the sacrcd ,vriter 
ddds,t (( Not,vithstanding the Lord turned fronl the 
jien-ellcss of llis grt:llt 'ioralh, \vherewith I lis anger \vas 
kindled against Judah, because of all the provocations 
that 
1111llasseh had provoked him \\Tithal." And again 
in J ehoiakinl's tiI11e,+ "Surely, at the cOl1unandll1cnt of 
the I...ord caIne this upon J uùah, to re1110Ve then1 out of 
1 lis sight for the sins of l\Ianasseh, according to all that 
he did; and also for the innocent blood, that he shed ;" 
tor he filleù J erusalenl \vith innucent blood, 'iehich the 
Lord would 1lot pardoJl." And again in the Look of J ere- 
111iah,
 (( I will cause thenl to be rel110ved into all the 
king-donls of the earth, because of .I.JllllltlSsell, the son of 
Hezekiall, king of J ud.lh, for that ,vhich he did in J eru- 
salcl1l." \\"ho \vould conjecture, with such passages of 
Scripture before hinl, that 
Ianasseh repented before his 
death, and was forgiven? but to complete the illusion (.1-; 
* 2 Kings xxi. t 2 Kings xxiii. 26. : 2 Kings xxiv. 3, 4. fi Jer. xv. 4. 
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it Inay be called), the account of his reign in the Look 
of I
ings ends thus:. "Now thc rcst of the acts of 
l\Ianasseh, anù all that he did, and his SÙl that Ize sl1zJlcd, 
are they not 'it.'} ittCJI ill the book of the Chlollic/es uf the 
kings of Judah? "-not a ,vord about his repentance. 

Iight it not then be plausibly argued that the books of 
Kings preciscly limited and defined 'If.'hat the Chronicles 
\\'ere to relate, " the sin that lu' sÙlJu.:t! ,." that this \vas to 
be thc thclne of the history, its outline and ground plan, 
and that the absolute silence of the books of l
ings about 
his repentance "'as a cogent, positive argU111ent that he 
did not repcnt? I I U\V Ii t tIe do they prepare one for 
the following most tOllching record of him: "\Vhcll he 
\\ as in affliction, hc besought the Lurd his God, and 
hUlnbled hinIsclf greatly before the God of his îathers, 
and prayed unto IIÏ1n. And I Ie ,vas entreated of hinI, 
and heard his supplication, and brought him again to 
J erusalenl into his kingdom. Then Mclnasseh knc\v 
that the Lord lIe ,vas God. . . . And he took away the 
strange gods, and the idol out of the house of the Lord, 
and the altars that he had builtin the nlount of the 
house of the Lord, and in J erusalcln, and cast then1 out 
of thc city," etc. . . . "1\ ow the rest of the acts of 
1\1 anassch, and his praycr unto his God, and the \vords 
of the seers that spake to hiln in the name of the Lord 
God of Isracl, behold they él re ,vritten in the book of 
the kings of Israel. . . . So l\Ianasseh slept with his 
fathers." t If then the books of I<'ings \vere the only 
canonical account, and the book of Chronicles part of the 
.\ pocrypha, ,vould not the latter be pronounced an 
unscriptural record, a legend and a tradition of men, 
not bec.ause the evidence for their truth was insuffi- 
cient, but on the allegation that they contradicted the 
· z Kings xxi. t 2 Chron, xÀxiii. 12-20. 
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books of Kings ?-at least, is not this ,vhat is done as 
regards the Church systenl of doctrine, as if it must be 
at variance with the Ne,v Testatuent, because it views 
the Gospel fronl a sonlewhat distinct point of view, and 
in a distinct light? 
Again; the account given of J choash in the ]Zing-s is 
as follows:. U J ehoash did that \vhich was right in the 
sight of the Lord all Ids da)'s, 'ZvhereÙl J ehoiada the 
priest instructed hinI." And it ends thus: "His servants 
arose and nIac1e a conspiracy, and slew J oash in the 
house of 
I illa :" therc is no hint of any great defection 
or 111iscrablc ingratitude on his part, though, as it turns 
out on referring to Chronicles, the words "all his days
 
,vhercin," etc., are 
ignificant. In the Chronicles \ve learn 
that aftcl good J ehoiada's death, \\- hose \vife had saved 
hinI froln r\thaliah, and who prcscrved for hin1 his 
throne, he \vent and served gro,rcs and idols, and killed 
Zechariah the son of J ehoiada, \vhen he \vas raised up by 
the Spirit of God to protest. J udgluents follo\ved,-thc 
Syrians, and then "great diseases," and then assassi- 
nation. Nu\V, if the apparcntly siluple \\pords, "all the 
days ,vherein," etc., are elnphatic, ,vhy n1ay not our 
Saviour's words, " If thou bring thy gifts to the altar," 
be eJllphatic, or " I f thou wouldst be perfcct," suggest a 
doctrine \vhich it dues not e^hibit ? 


3. 

 O\V let us proceed to the Gospels; a fe\v instances 
nIust suffice. 
Considering ho\v great a n1iracle the raising of Lazarus 
is in itself, and ho\v connected with our Lord's death, 
how is it that the thrce fir
t Gospels do not mention it: 
They speak of the chief priests taking counsel to put Him 
.. '2 Kings xii. 
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to death, but they give no reason; rather they seem to 
assign other reasons,-for instance, the parables He 
spoke against then1.- At length St. John nlentions the 
miracle and its consequences. Things inlportant then 
may be true, though particular inspired docutnents do 
not nlention then1. As the raising of Lazarus is true, 
though not contained a
 all in the first three Gospels, so 
the gift of consecrating the Eucharist nlay have been 
cOl1ullitted by Christ to the priesthood, thou
h this 
is only indirLctly stated in any of the four. \Vill you 
say I an1 arguing ag-ainst our o\vn Church, \vhich says 
that Scripture "contains all things nccessary to be be- 
lieved to salvation"? Doubtless, Scripture contains all 
things necessary to be bt'lieved,. but there n1ay be thing5 
contailled in it, \vhich are not on tIle sinface, anò things 
which belong to the 1 itllal and not to be/Ùf". Points of 
faith Inay lie under the surface, points of observance need 
not be in Scripture at a/I. The rule for consecrating is 
.l point of ritual; yet it is indirectly taught in Scripture, 
though not brought out, \vhcn Christ said, "Do this," 
for lIe spoke to the Apostles who ,,'ere priests, not to 
I lis disciples gencrally. 
Again: I just no\v tnentioned the apparent repetition 
in Genesis of the account of Abrahanl's denying his 
\vife; a retnark ".hich applies to the parallel nliracles 
which occur in the histories of Elijah and Elisha, as the 
raising of the dead child an<l the multiplication of the 
oil. 'VVere only the first of these parallel instances in 
Scripturc, and the second in tradition, \ve should call 
the second a corruption or distorted account; and not 
\vithout sonle plausibility, till other and contrary reasons 
were brought. And in like nlanner, as regards the 
Gospels, did the account of the feeding of the 4,000 


* Matt. xxi. 45. 
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with seven loaves rest on the testimony of Antiquity
 
IHOst of us would have said, " You see how little you can 
trust thc Fc.lthcrs ; it Wc.lS not 4,000 \vith seven 10J.ves, but 
5,000 with five." Again, should we not have pronounced 
tnat the discourses in Luke vi., xi., and xii., if they came 
tù us through the F'athers, \vere the saIne, only in a cor- 
rupt fonn, as the Sern10n on the l\Iount in l\Iatt. v.-vii. 
and as chapter xxiii.? Nay, we should have seized 
on L,uke xi. 41, "But rather give ahns of such things 
as ye have, and behold all tllil/gs a1-e clean unto you," 
as a sYlnptonl of incipicnt Popery, a mystery already 
working. Yes, our Saviour's o\vn sacred words (I fear 
too truly) \\ ould have bccn seized on by sonle of us 
as the signs of the da\\.n of Antichrist. This is a 1110st 
miserable thought. 
Again: St. l\Iatthe\v, St. 1\1 ark, and St. Luke say. 
that Sill10n of Cyrene borc Christ's cross; St. John, that 
Christ I Iimself bore it. Both lnight be true, and both 
of course \vere true. lIe bore it part of the \vay, and 
Simon part. Yet I conceive, did \ve find it \vas the 
trallition of the Church that Simon bore it, \ve should 
decidc, without going into the evidence, that this \vas 
a gloss upon the pure scriptural statenlellt. So, in like 
manner, even supposing that. ,,-hen St. Paul says, "Y e 
do slu;zv forth the Lord's death till I Ie cOlne," he 111eant, 
\vhich I do not grant, by" shc\v forth," preach, reolind 
each othcr of, or C0l1lnlenl0t ate alnong yourselves, and 
nothing l1l0re, (which I repeat I do not grant,) even then 
it Inay be that the I-Ioly Eucharist i
 -also a rClnenlbrance 
in God's sight, a pleading before Ilinl the Inerits of 
Christ's dec.lth, and, 
o fat, a propitiatory offering, even 
though this vicw of it \veI"C only contained in the im- 
Illenlorial usage of the Church, and \\ ere no pOUlt 
of necessary faith contained in Scripture. 
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Again: ] udas is reprcsented as hanging hinlself in 
St. ì\latthe\,', yet in the Acts as falling headlong, anù his 
bo\vels gushing out. I do n0t med.n to say, of coursc, 
that these accounts are irreconcilable even by us; but 
they ccrtainly ùiffer from each other: do not thcy differ 
as Illuch as the explicit Scripture statcnlent that Confir- 
luation inIparts 111iraculous gifts, ùiffers fronl the Church 
view, not clcarly brought out in Scripture, that it is also 
an orùinary rite conferring ordinary gifts? 
\Ve kno\v ho\v difficult it is to rcconcile the distinct 
accounts of the occurrences \vhich took place at thc 
Resurrection \vith each other, and our Lord's appearances 
to I I is disciples. For instance :-accordin'
 to l\Iatt. 
xxviii., it nlight seen1 that Christ ùiù not appcar to I lis 
disciplcs, till I Ie 111ct them on the n10untain in Galilee; 
but in St. Luke and St. J Ohl1 I I is first appearance \\ras 
on the evcning of the day of H..esurrection. Again: in 
the Gospel according to St. 1\1 ark and St. I
uke, thc 
Ascension seenlS to fall 0\\ ilnnlcdiately on thc Resur- 
rection ; but in the Acts our Lord is declared to have 
shown IIilllself to I lis disciples for fOI ty days. l'hcse 
forty days are a blank in t\VO Gospels. Anù in likc 
IHanncr, even though Scripture be considered to be alto- 
gether silent as to the intern1ediate statc, and to pass 
from the mcntion of death to that of the ]udglnent, there 
is nothing in this circunlstance to disprove the Church's 
doctrine, (if therc be othcr grounds for it,) that there is 
an intenneùiate state, and that it has an inl portant place 
in the scheole of salvation, that in it the souls of the 
faithful are purified and grow in gracc, that they pray 
for us, and that our prayers benefit theine 
lVloreover, there is on the face of the N C\V Testanlent 
plain evidence, that often the sacrcd \vriters arc but 
refer1 illK to the circunl
tances it relates, as kno\\rn, and 
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not narrating tht;lTI. Thus St. Luke, after describing our 
Lord's consecration of the breaJ at supper time, adds 
ilunlcdiately, "LZA:e'i.vise also the cup aftcr supper, say- 
ing,". etc. ; he docs not narrate it in its place; he does 
but allude to it as a thing \vell kno\vn, in the ,yay of a notc 
or nlt.:ITIoranduITI. Agl1Ïn: St. 1\1 ark, in giving an account 
of St. John Baptist's luartyrJonl, says, "\Vhen his dis- 
ciplcs heard of it, thcy canle and took up his corpse and 
laiò it in the tOlnb."t He is evidcntly speaking of an 
occurrcnce, and of a tonlb, \vhich ,vere \vell known to 
thost; for \vhom he \vrote. If historical facts be thus 
nlerely alluded to, not taught, \vhy Inay not doctrines 
also? IIcrc again it \vill be replieJ, that Scripture \vas 
written to teach doctrine, not history; but such an an- 
s\ver \vill not hold good for Inany reasons. First, is it 
true that the Gospels \vere 1/ot \vritten to teach us the 
fllcts of Christ's lifc? Next, is it true that the account 
of the institution of the Lord's Supper is a lucre abstract 
historical narrative, and not recorded to direct our prac- 
tice? Further, where is the proof that Scripture 'It-'tlS 
intc.;nded to teach doctrine? 1'his is one of the main 
points in dispute. But enough in answer to a gratuitous 
proposition; and enough indeed in exemplification of 
thc characteristic of Scripture, which I proposed to con- 
sidcr. 


* Luke xxii. 20. 
t 
I ark vi 29. [r n the re\"ised Version of I SS I, it j" translated U in a 
tomb ;0' but I'v7}/.lfÎuJ" is more than a tntuh, it implit..
s a place of 1I:lIIUllbrallu.] 
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5. 
The fJJlþrcsslo1J lJlar(c Oil the l?ead{,1" b)' the ,,-)fate- 
'JJlcn!s 0_( ..)crif!1I1"l'. 


T IlE char:1cteristics then, of the narrative portion 
of Scripture are such as I have described; it is 
unsystcl11atic and unstudied ;-fron1 \"hich I \\'ould infcr, 
that as Scripturc relates filcts ,,'ithout aitlling at COIll- 
pletcness or consistcncy, so it rclates doctrillcs also; so 
that, if it ùoes aftcr all include in its tcaching the \vholc 
Catholic Creed: (as \\'C of the I
nglish Church hold,) this 
does not happcn fronl any purposc in its \vriters so to do, 
but fronl the overruling proviùcnce of God, ovcrruling just 
so far as this: to secure a certain result, not a certain 
tHodc of attaining it,-not so as to intcrfere ,,'ith their 
free and naturaltllanner of \vriting, but by ituperccptibly 
guiding it; in other \vords, not securing their teaching 
against indirectness and disordcr, but ag.linst eventual 
incompleteness. FroIll \vhich it follo\vs, that \ve Blltst 
not be surprised to find in Scripture doctrines of the 
Gospel, ho\vever nlon1C'ntOltS, nevertheless taught ob- 
liquely, and capable only of circuitous proof ;-such, for 
instance, as that of the Blcssed Trinity,-and, al110ng 
them, the especial Church doctrines, such as the Aposto- 
lical Succession, thc efficacy of thc Iloly Eucharist, and 
the essentials of the J{itual. 
'The argument, stated in a few words, stands thus :- 
Since distinct portions of Scripture itself are apparently 
inconsistent \vith one a nother, yet are not really so, 
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thereforc it does not follo\v that Scripture and Catholic 
doctrine arc at variance with each other, even though 
there Inay be sOluetinles a difficulty in adjusting the one 
\vith the other. 
No\v I propose to go over the ground again in sOlnc- 
\vhat a diffcrent \vay, not confining nlyself to illustra- 
tions froln Scripture narrative, but t,lking others froln 
Scripture teaching also, and that with a view of answer- 
ing another fonn which the objection is likely to take. 


I. 
The objection then may bc put thus: "\Vc are told, 
it seenlS, in the Prayer Book, of a ccrtain large and in- 
flucntial portion of doctrine, as constituting one great 
part of the Christian l{evelation, that is, of SacraIucnts, 
of l\Iinisters, of l{ites, of Observances; \ve are told that 
these at:e the appointed nleans through \vhich Chri:.;t's 
gifts are conveyed to us. No\v \vhen \ve turn to Scrip- 
ture, \ve see nluch indecd of those gifts, viz., \ve read nluch 
of \vhat I Ie has done for us, by atoning for our sins, and 
nluch of \vhat I Ie does in us, that is, nluch about holi- 
ness, faith, peace, love, joy, hopc, anù obedience; but of 
those intenncdiate l }rovisions of the l
.cvelation continO" 
b 
between Ilinl and us, of \\'hich the Church speaks, \VC 
read very little. Passages, indced, are pointed out to us 
as jf containing notices of theIu, but they arc in our 
judgnlent singularly deficient and unsatisfactory; and 
that, either because the nleaning assigned to them is 
not obvious and natural, but (as \ve think) strained, un- 
expected, recondite, and at best but possible, or becaus
 
they are conceivcd in such plain. unpretending \vords, 
that we cannot ituagine the writers 11leant to say any 
great thing in introducing then1. On the other h;tnd, a 
silence is observed in certain places, wherc one I11ight 
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expect the doctrines in question to be mentioned. 
:\loreover, thc general tone of the N e\v Testalnent is 
to our apprchension a full disproof of then1; that is, it 
is 1110ral, rational, elcvated, itupassioned, but therc is 
nothing of ,vhat nlay be called a sacratupntal, ecclesias- 
tical, nlystcrious tonc in it. 
" For instance, let Acts xx. be considered: 'Upon 
the first day of the \\ cek, ,,'hcn the Jisciples canle 
together to break bread '-\\'ho ,vould iluagine, frotu 
such a 1110dc of spcaking, that this ,vas a solenln, nlYS- 
terious rite? Thc \vords 'break brcad' are quite a 
fatniliar exprcssion. 
U Or again: 'Christ our Passover is sacrificed for us, 
thercforc let us kecp the feast, not \vith old lcavcn, nci- 
ther \vith the lcaven of tualice and \\7ickedncss, but \vith 
the unleavened bread of sincerity and truth.' I Ierc, 
if thc Church systeIll wcre true, one tnight havc ex- 
pected that in nIcntioning 'keeping the feast,' a rcference 
\voltld hc Bladc to thc Eucharist, as being the great feast 
of Christ's sacrifice; ,vhcreas, instead of the notion of 
any litcral fcast occuring to the sacrcd \vriter, a tllcntal 
fcast is the only onc he procecds to luention; and the 
unleavenecl bread of thc Passover, instead of suggest- 
ing to his nlind the sacreù eh:ments in the Eucharist, is 
to hin1 but typical of sOBlething IBoral, 'sinccrity and 
truth.' 
(( Or again: '1..0, I am \\lith you ah\'ay, even unto the 
end of the world.' · This n1eans, ,,'e arc told, that Chri"t 
is \vith the present Church: for when Christ said' \vith 
you,' I Ie 111eant with you and your descendants; and the 
Church, at present so called, is desccnded frotn the Apos- 
tles and first disciples. IIow vcry covert, indirect, and 
unlikely a tneaning! 


* ì\f aU. xxvi ii. 20. 
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" Or, to take another instance: H O\V is it proved that 
the I..ord's Supper is generally nccessary to salvation! 
By no part of Scripture exccpt the sixth chapter of 
St. John. No\v, suppose that a person dcnies that this 
pdssage belongs to that Sacrament, ho\v shall we prove 
it? And is it any very strong step to deny it? Do 
not nl
lny 1110st excellent men now 
ilive deny it? have 
not Inany no\v dead denied it ? " 
This is the objection now to be considered, \vhich lies 
it would seenl in this: that after considering \vhat I have 
been saying about the statenlent of facts in Scripture, 
c.lfter all allowances on the score of its unstudicd character, 
there is still a serious difficulty renlaining,-that the cir- 
cun1stance that its books were written at different tin1es 
and places, by different persons, \vithout concert, explains 
indeed nluch,-explains indeed \vhy there is no system 
in it, \vhy so nluch is out of place, \\'hy grcat truths COllIe 
in by-the-bye, nay, \vould explain \vhy others \vere lcft 
out, were there any such; but it does not explain the 
case as it stands, it does not explain \\"hy a doctrine is 
not introduced when there is an actual call for it, why a 
sacred \vriter should COllIe close up to it, as it \vere, and 
yet pass by it; why, \vhen he does introduce it, he should 
nlention it so obscurely, as not at all to suggest it to an 
ordinary reader; why, in short, the tone and character 
9f his \vriting should bc just contrary to his real meaning. 
This is the difficulty,-strongly, nay altnost extrava- 
gantly put, but still plausible,-on which I shall now 
attenIpt sùlue ren1arks. 


2. 
N O\V there are hvo attributes of the TIible throuahout 
::> , 
which, taken together, seen1 to meet this difficulty,-" 
attributes which, while at first sight in contrast, have 
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a sort of neccssary connexiol1, and set off each othet- 
silnplicity and depth. Simplicity leads a writer to say 
things without display; and depth obliges hilll to use 
inarIequatc \\ ords. Scripture then, treating of invisible 
things, at best Inust use \vords less than those things; 
clud, as if from a feeling that no words can be worthy of 
them, it docs not cond
scend to use even the strongest 
that exist, but often take the plainest. The deeper the 
thought, the plainer the ,,'ord ; the word and thought 
òiverge froln each other. Again, it is a property of 
depth to lead a \'Titer into vcrbdl contradictions; and 
it is a property of silnplicity not to care to avoid them. 
Again, when a \\Titer is decp, his half sentcnces, paren- 
theses, clauscs, nay his words, have a 11lcaning in thenl 
independent of the context, anJ aùn1Ït of exposition. 
Therc is nothing put in for ornanlt:nt's sakc, or for 
rhetoric; nothing put in for the merc sake of anything 
else, but elll for its O\Vll 5ake; all as thc expressions anù 
shado\\"s of grcat things, as secJs of thought, and with 
corrcsponding realities. l\Ioreover, \\ hen a \\
ritcr is deep, 
or again \vhen he is sinIple, he does not set about ex- 
hausting his subjcct in his rCluarks upon it; he says so 
much as is in point, no nlore; hc docs not go out of 
his way to COll1plcte a view or to catch at collateral 
thoughts; he has sonlething bcfore hinl \\"hich he ainls 
at, and, \vLile he cannot help including much in his 
ll1eaning \vhich he does not aill1 at, he does aiDI at 011<.- 
thing, not at another. Ko\v to illustrate these rClllarks J 
and to apply thcm. 
One of the nlost rcnIarkable characteristics of Scrip- 
ture narrative, \\"hich I suppose all readcrs must have 
noticed, is the absence of expressions by \\
hich tht: 
reader can judge whether the events recorded are pre- 
sented for praise or bianle. A plain bare 
eries of facts 
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is drawn out; and \vhcthcr for ilnitation or wd.rning, oftcn 
c.\nnot be..: decided except by th
 contcxt, or by the evcnt, 
or by our gellcrdl notions of propriety-often nut at dl1. 
l'he bearing and drift of the narrative are not given. 
For instance, \vhen the prophct Isaiah told Ahaz to 
ask a sign, he said, I' I \\.ill not ask, ncithe..:r will I 'oJ/pt 
the Lord." \Vas this right or wrong? 
\Vhen Elisha s.lid to J oash, U Sn1Ïte on the ground," 
the king U snlote thrice and stayed." \Vhat \vas thc fault 
of this? \V C should not kno\v it was faulty but by the..: 
event, viz., that "the l11an of God was wroth with hinI, and 
said, Thou shouldest have snlitten five or six tinlcs." iff 
\Vhat \vas David's sin in nun1bering the people? Or 
takc the account of l\Ioses striking the rock: "And 
i\Ioses took the rod fronl bcforc the Lord, as 1 Ie COIll- 
nldnded hilll. And l\Ioses and Aaron gathercd the 
congregation together bcforc the rock, and he sdid unto 
the..:Ul, I Ie..:ar now, ye re..:bels; IlIust we fetch you \vater out 
of this rock? And l\Ioses lifted up his hand, and \vith 
his rod he snlotc the rock twice: anJ the \Vd.ter caOle 
out abundantly, and the congreg.ltiun dr.i1Ik, and their 
beasts also."t I really do not think \\.e should havt 
discovered that thcrc \vas anything \vrong in this, but 
for the conuucnt that follows: "Because ye belicved l\Ie 
not, to sanctify 1\Ie," etc.; though, of course, when we 
arc told, \ve are able to point out \\"herc thcir fdltlt lay. 
And in that c.\rlicr pd.ssage in the history of l\lo.-ics, 
when his zcal led hin1 to sluite the Egyptian, \VC are 
cntircly left by the sacred narr.\tiv\.. to detennine for 
ourselves whether his action was good or bad, or ho\v 
far one, ho\v far the other. \Ve arc lcft to ..1 CO!nmcIlt 
, 
the conUllcnt of our own judgnlent, c:\.ternd.l to the in- 
spired vol unIe. 
· z King
 ûü. 18, 19. t Numb. xx. 9-JJ. 
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Or consider the accuunt of Jeroboam's conduct froIll 
first to last in the revolt of the ten tribes; or that of the 
old prophet \\'ho d\velt in Sanlaria. Is it not plain that 
Scripture does not interprct itself? 
Or consider the tenus in \\'hich an exceeding grcat 
in1 piety of Ahaz and the high priest is spoken of; and 
say, if \ve kne\v not the 110saic la\v, or if \ve \vere not 
... 
told in the beginning of the chapter \vhat the character 
of Ahaz \vas, whether \ve should be a blc to dctern1Ïnc, 
frotH the narrative itself, \vhethcr he was doing a right 
or a \vrong, or an indiffcrcnt action. There is no epithet, 
no turn of sentence, \\'hich betrays the divine judgrnent 
of his dced. It passes in the Scripture narrative, as in 
God's daily providence, silently. I allude to the follo\v 
ing passage: .1 And king Ahaz \vent to D
nlascus to 
nlcet Tiglath-pilcser, king of Assyria, and sa\v an altar 
that \vas at Ðanlascus: and king Ahaz scnt to U rijah 
the pricst the fashion of the altar, and the pattern of it, 
according to all the ,vorknl
nship thereof. And Urijah. 
the priest Luilt an altar according to all that king Ahaz 
had sent frolll Datnascus: so U rijah the priest nlade it 
against king Ahaz caIne from Danlascus. And \\'hcn 
the king \vas conle froIn })anlascus, the king sa\v the 
altar; and the king approached to the altar, and 
offercd thereon. And he burncd his burnt-offering, and 
his nleat-offcring, and poured his drink-offering, and 
sprinkled the blood of his peace-offerings upon the 
altar. And he brought also the brasen altar, \vhich 
\vas before the Lord, fronl the fore-front of the house, 
froln bchveen the altar and the house of the Lord, and 
put it on the north side of the altar. And king Ahaz 
comnlanded U rijah the priest, saying, Upon the great 
altar burn the nlorning burnt-offering . . . and the 
brasen altar shall be for me to inquire by. Thus did 
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U nJah the priest, according to all that king Ahaz 
cOlnIllanded." · 
Or, again, ho\v silnple and unadorned is the account 
of St. John Baptist's n1artyrdonl! "I lerod had laid 
huld of John, and bound hinl and put hi nl in prison for 
J lerodias' sake, his brother Philip's wife; for John said 
unto hinl, It is not lawful for thee to have her. And 
when he \voulc1 have put hin1 to d
ath, he feared the 
Illultitude, because they counted hin1 as a prophet. 
But \vhen IIcrod'g birthday was kept, the daughter 
of IIerodias danced before them, and pleased I {erode 
\Vhcreupon, he promiseù \vith an oath, to give hcr \vhat- 
soever shc \vould ask. And she, bcing before in<.;tructed 
of her Illothcr, said, Give n1e here John Baptist's head 
in a charger. .t\nd the king \vas sorry: nevertheless for 
the oath's sake, and thcn1 \\rhich sat \vith hiln at nleat, 
he cOIl1111anded it tu be given her. And he sent, and 
beheaded John in the prison. And his head was 
brought in a charger, and given to the danlsel; and 
she brought it to hcr nlother. And his disciples came, 
and took up the body, and buried it, and went and told 
Jesus." t Nut a \vord of inJignation, of lament, or of 
triunlph! Such is the stylc of Scripture, singularly 
contrasted to the uninspired style, nH>st beautiful but 
still hunlan, of the ancient l\lartyrologies; for instance, 
that of the persccution at Lyons and Vienne. 
St. Paul's journey to J erus<deIll, against the warnings 
of the.: prophets, is the last instance of this ch.lracter of 
Scripture narrative \vhich shall be gi\en. The facts of 
it <lre related su nakedly, thdt there has been room for 
ruaint..lining that he was wrung in going thither. That 
he was right would sccnl certain, froB1 t he way in \vhich 
he spcak" of these war nings: h Hchoiò, 1 go bOUJld Ùl tIll' 
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Spirit unto J erusalcm, not kno\ving the things that shaH 
befall me there, save that the IIoly Ghost \vitnes
eth in 
every city, saying, that bon< Is and afflictions abide Ole; ". 
.lnd also from Christ's ,vords in the vision: "Be of good 
cheer, Paul; for as thou hast testified of life in J crusalenl,"t 
etc. Yet though this be abunùantly enough to convince 
us, neverthcless, the it pression conveyed by the ,yarning 
of the disciples at Tyre saying, H through the Spirit. that 
he should not go up to J erusalcn1," + 3.nd by that of 
Agabus at Cæsarea, and, \vhen he got to Jerusalem, by 
his atteolpt to soften the J e,vs by nlcans of a confornlity 
to the Law, and by his strong \\'on1s, seenlingly retracted, 
to Ananias, and by his cleverly dividing the J e\vish council 
by proclaiming himself a Pharisee,-the impreiìsion, I say, 
conveyed by all this \\'ould Ùt z'/self be (a very false one,) 
that there \vas SOIllcthillg hutuan in his conduct. 


3. 
Thus the style of Scripture is plain and colourless, as 
regards the relation of facts; so that \\'e are continually 
perplcxed \vhat to think about the III and about the parties 
concerned in thcm. They need a cOlnnlent,-they are 
evidently but a text for a Coollllcnt,-they have no conl- 
Inent; and as they stand, nlay be turned this \vay or 
that ,yay, according to the accidental tone of I11ind in 
the reader. And often the true conlolcnt, ,vhen given us 
in other parts of Scripture, is startling. I think it start- 
ling at first sight that Lot, being such as he is repre- 
scnted to be on the \vhole in the Old Testaluent, should 
be called by St. Peter "a just man." I thiok Ehud's 

lssassination of Eglon a startling act,-the praise given 
to J ael for killing Sisera, startling. It is evident that 
the letter of the sacreù history conveys to the ordinary 
"* Acts 'Xx. 22. 23. t lb. xxiii. I I. ! lb. xxi. 4- 
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lder a \'cry inaùequeltc idea of the facts recorded in it 
consiùered as bodily, substantial, and (as it \vere) living 
and bred.thing transactions. 
E.llual simplicity is obscrved in thc relation of great 
and awful events. F'or instance, cunsider the \vords in 
which is descrihed the vision of God vouchsafed to the 
ciders of Israel. cc 1'hcl1 went up .t\loses and l\aron, and 
r\adab clnd Abihu, and seventy of the elders of Israel; 
and they saw the God of Israel: and there was under 
I I is feet as it \vcrc a pel ved work of a sapphire stone, and 
as it werc the body of heaven in his clearness. And 
upon the nobles of the children of Israel lIe laid not 
I lis hand: also thcy sa\v God, and did eat and did 
drink." - Or considcr the account of Jacob's ,vrestling 
with the l\ng
1. Or the plain, unadornecl ,yay in \\ hich 
the conversations, if I Inay darc use the word, between 
Almighty God and 
Ioses arc recorded, and I-I is 
gracious laments, purposes of \vrath, appeascment, 
repcntance. Or bct\\cen the Almighty and Satan, in 
the first chapter of Job. Or ho\v simply and abruptly 
the narrative runs, ".t \nd [the Scrpent] said unto the 
\\'Olnan . . . 
nù the ,volnen said unto the serpcnt ; " or. 
"And the Lord openeù the mouth of the ass, and she 
said to Balaaln . . . and Balaam said unto the ass." t 
l\Iincls fanliliari7cli to supcrnatural things, Ininùs set upon 
definitc greelt object
, have no disposition, no time to 
, indulgc in clnbcllishlnent, or to aim at impressiveness, or 
to consult for the \\'eakness or ignorance of the hearer. 
And so in like (nanncr the \VOrd5 in which the cclebrct- 
tion of the holy Eucharic;t is spoken of by St. Luke and 
St. Paul, vi?., "brcaking bread," are very simple: they 
arc applicable to a comlnon meal quite as ,veIl as to the 
Sacralnent. anù they only do not exclude, they in no 
· Exod. xxiv. 9-11. t Numb. xxii. 2
-29. 
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respect introduce that full and a\vful nlcaning \vhich the 
Church has ever put on them. "As lIe sat at Ineat 
with then1, lIe took bread, and blessed it, and brake, 
anù gave to thcm ; and thcir eyes were opened.". "Thcy 
continued stedfastly in the brcaking of brcad, and in 
prayers." t II l'he first day of the weck, \\'hen the 
disciples came together to break bread. . . . \\'hen he 
therefore \VâS come up again and had broken bread, 
and eaten, and talked a long \vhiic even till brcak of day, 
so he departed."::: II \Vhen he had thus spoken, he took 
bread, and gave thanks to God in the presence of them 
all; and \vhen he had brokcn it, he began to cat."
 
., The brcad \vhich \ve break, is it not the comnlunion 
of the Body of Christ?" II II The Lord Jesus, the same 
night in \vhich I Ie was betrayclI, touk brca J ; and when 
He had given thanks, I Ie brake it." 'ff N O\V no words 
can be sin1pler than these. What is remarkable is the 
repeated l11cntion of the very saIne acts in the sanle 
order-taking, blessing or giving thanks, and brcaking. 
Ccrtainly the constant use of the word II break" is very 
renlarkable. For instance, in the ship, why should it be 
said, u And \vhen I Ie had thus spokcn, He took bread, 
anù gave thanks; and \vhen lIe had brokcn it, lIe began 
to eat," since he alollc ate it, and did not divide it among 
his fello\v-passengers ? But supposing the passagcs had 
becn a littlc less frcquent, so as not to attract attentiun 
by thcir sin1ilarity, what could bc more sin1ple thJn the 
\vords,-what less adapteù to force on the mind any 
high nlcaning ? Yet these sinlple worJs, blcssing, break- 
ing, cating, gh. 1 iJ/g, have a very high meaning put on 
thenl in our Prayer Book, put on thcm by the Church 
from the first; and a pcrson Inay be temptcd to say 
· Luke xxiv. 30, 31. t Acts xx. 7-11. II 1 COT. x. 16. 
t Acts ii. 42. 
 J u. >..xvii. .15. C{] lb. xi. 23, 24- 
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that the Church's rnc.ining is not borne out by such 
sil11ple words. I ask, arc they 1l10re b.lre dnd colourless 
than the narrative of Inany a llliraculous transaction in 
thc Okl 'fest..ullent ? 
Such is th
 plain and (as it \vere) unconscious \vay in 
which grcc.lt things arc rccorded in Scripture. IIowcver, 
it 1nay bc objectcd that thcrc is no allusion to Catholic 
doctrincs, even wherc onc \vould think therc nlust havc 
becn, had they becn in the inspircd \vnter's luind; that 
is, supposing thenl part of the Divine Revelation. For in- 
stance, if Baptisnl is so indispensablc for the evangelical 
blcssings, \vhy do we hear nothing of the baptisrn of the 

 \postles ? If Ordinanccs are su inlpcrative now, why 
docs not our Lord say so, \vhen I Ie says, U Neither in 
this rnountain, nor yet at J crusalenl, shall ye \vorship 
the Fa' hcr"? That is, the tone of the Ncw Testanlent 
is unsacratnental; and thc inlpression it leaves on the 
tHind is not that of a Pricsthood and its ..lttenùant 
systern. This nlay be objected: yet I conceive that 
..t scrics of Scripture parallels to this, as regards other 
rHatters, Illight casily be drawn out, all depcnding on 
this principle, anù illustrating it in the case bcfore us; 
viz., thc.lt when the sacred writers were ainling at onc 
thing, they did nut go out of their \\Tay ever so little to 
introduce another. The fashion of this day, indeed, is 
ever to speak about all religious things at once, and 
never to introduce one, but to introduce all, and never to 
nlaintain reserve about any; and those \vho are il11hucd 
with the spirit which this implies, doubtless will find it 
difficult to understand how the sacred writers could help 
speaking of what was very near their subject, \vhcn it 
\\.as not thcir subject. Still we must submit to facts, 
\\.hich abundantly evidence that they could. This 
onlÍssion of the Sacra(nents in St. Paul and St. J ohl1, so 
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f.lr as distinct tnention is omitted (for in fact they are fre- 
quently Iuentioned), as little proves that those Apostles 
were not a\vare and thinking of thenl, as St. J anles's 
}
pistle is an evidcncc that he did not hold thc doctrine 
of the Atollerl1ent, which is not there nlcntioned. 01 
consider ho\v 1Hany passages thcrc arc in the history, ifl 
which SOITIe circunlstance is o1l1ittcd \\'hich one \vould 

xpcct to be inscrted
 1.or instance: St. Pcter struck 
off the ear of l\lalchus \vhen our Lord \vas seized. St. 
John gives the naInes; St. l\I..ltthe\v and St. l\Iark re- 
late the occurrence \\'ithout the names. This is com- 
l11onl)' explained on the ground that St. John, writing 
later than his brothcr l
vangelists, anJ \vhen all parties 
\vere de.ul, Inight give the nanlCS without exposing St. 
Pcter, if indcl:d he \vas still alive, to any civil inconve- 
niences. True, this is an explanation so far; but \vhat 
explains thcir omitting, and St. John omitting, OUI 
Lord's nliracle in healing the ear, \vhile St. I
uke re- 
lates it ? Was not this to deliver a half account? is it 
not \vhat \vould be called unnatural, if it were a ques- 
tion, not of history, but of doctrine? 


4. 
Now let us revic\v cases in \vhich matters of doctrine, 
or the doctrinal tone of the composition, is in question. 
Is the tone of Scripture more unfavourable to the doctrine 
of a Priesthood than it is to the id
a of Christianity, such 
as we have b
cn brought up to regard it,-I mean of an 
cstablished, endo\ved, dignified Church; and, if its esta- 
blishIl1ent is not inconsistent (as it is not) with tile New 
Testament, why should its mysticalness be? Certainly, 
if anything is plain, it is that Scripture represents the 
very portion of Christians, one and all, to be tribulation, 
wflnt. contempt, persecution. I do oot,-of course not, 
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far from it,-I do not say that the actuc.il present stdte of 
the Church Catholic and thc text of the Ncw restament, 
arc nut rcconcilable; but is it not a fIlet, that the first 
ilnpression fronl Scripture of what the Church should be, 
is not fulfilled in Wh.lt we see around us ? 
l\gain: I suppose another inlprcssion \vhich \vould be 
lcft on an unbi.1ssed rcaòcr by the Ne\v Testament \vould 
be, th.lt the \vorlJ \vas soon to COIlIC to an end. Yet it 
has not. ..\5 then, \ve submit to fc.lcts in one CclSC, and 
du not excrcise our so-called right of privatc judgnlcnt 
to quarrel with our own consciousness that \ve do livc, 
and that the world docs still go un, \vhy should we not 
subn1Ït to facts in the othcr instance? and if there be 
good proof that \vhat the Church teaches is true, and is 
cOlufonn.lblc to given texts of Scripture, in spite of this 
vague inlprcssion frolll its surface to the contr.1ry, why 
should we not rcconcile ourselves to the conclusion that 
that inlpression of its being opposed to a Sacraolentalor 
Pricstly systcln is a false ilnpression, i5 private and per- 
sonal, or peculiar to a particular age, untrust\vorthy, in 
f..iCt false, just as the inlpre
sioll of its teaching that the 
world \V..iS soon to comc to an end is false, because it has 
not becn fulfilled? 
J\gain: I suppose anyone reading our Lord's dis- 
COl1r
es, would, with the .i\postles, consider that the 
Gcntile
, t:ven if they \vcre to be converted, yet \vere 
not to be on a level \vith the J c\\'s. The in1pression 
IIis \vords convcr is certainly such. But of this I110rC 
presently. 
Again: it is objected that little is said in the New 
festaInent of the dangcr of sin after baptisnl, or of tl1( 
penitential exercises by \vhich it is to be renledied. 
\\" cll : supposin
: it for argulTIent's sake: yet let me ask 
the previous qucstior. Is there nluch said in the Ne\\ 
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Testan1ent of the chance of sin aftcr baptisIIl at all? 
Are not all Christians described as if in all inlportc.lnt 
I espccts sinless? Of course, falling a\vay is spoken of, 
and excomn1unication; but grievous sin has no distinct 
habitat dlnong those who are" called to be saints" and 
nlcmbers of the Church in the Epistlcs of St. Paul and 
St. John. Till \ve e
dnline Scripture on the subject, 
pcrhaps we have no adequ,lte notion ho\v little those 
Apostles contelllplate recurring sin in the baptized. The 
argumt:nt then proves too much: for if silence proves 
anything, it \vill prove eithcr that Christians ,vho now 
live do not fall into gross sin, or that those who have so 
fallen have forfeited their Christianity. 
Again: the first three Gospcls contain no dccJaration 
of our Lord's divinity, and thcre are pass.lges which tend 
at first sight the other ,yay. N o 'V, is there one doctrine 
n10re than another the essential and characteristic of a 

hristian 1l1ind? Is it possible that the Evangelists 
lould write anyone p.trticle of their records of I lis 
life, ,vithout having the great and solelnn truth stead- 
fastly before them, that He was their God ? Yet they 
do not show this. I t follows, that truths may be in the 
minò of the inspired \vríters, \vhich are not discoverable 
to ordinary readers in the tone of their COlTIposition. I 
by no means deny that, now we kno\v the doctrine I 
we can gather proofs of it from the three Gospels in 
question, and can discern in thelTI a teeling of revercnce 
to\vards our Lord, which fully implies it; but no one will 
say it is on the surface, and such as to strike a reader. 
I conceive the impression left on an ordinclry mind \vould 
be, that our Saviour was a sUIJerhuman being, intimately 
possessed of God's confidence, but still a creature; an 
impression infinitely rell10ved front the truth a
 rcally 
çontaincd and intended in those Gospels, 
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Again: is the tone of the l
pistle of St. J ames the 
S(lllle as the tune of St. Paul's Epistle to the Ephesians? 
ur that of St. Paul's Epistle to the }{omans as that of the 
same Apostle's Fpistle to the I Iebrc\vs ? l\Iight they 
Ilot be as plausibly put in opposition \vith each other, 
as the Church systeln is Inade contrary to Scripture? 
l\gain: consider \vhat the texts are froln which Cal- 
vinists are accustomeò to argue, viz., such as speak 
of God's sovercign grdce, withuut happening to nlake 
mention of Inan"s responsihility. '[hus:.' tIe who has 
begun a good \vurk in you will perfonn it unto the day 
of the Lorò Jesus," and, .. \ Vho arc kept by the po\ver 
of God till ough fdith unto sc:t!v(Ltion," are taken a') irre- 
fragable argulnents for final perseverance. If mention 
in Scripture of God's eJecting- metcy nced not exclude 
man's moral freedom, \vhy need the stlcss laid in Scrip- 
ture upon faith and love exclude the necessity of sacra- 
ments as instnl1nent
 of grace? 
Again: if silence in1plics denial or ignorance of th(' 
things passed over; if nothing is thc sen
e of Scriphll e 
but what is otJen1y d
clarcd; if first ilnpressions arc 
everything, what are we to say to the Book of Canticles, 
which nowherc hints, (nor Scripture afterwards any- 
whcre hints either,) that it has a spiritual meaning? 
Either, then, the app.lrent tone of passages of Scripture 
is not the real tone, or the Can ticles is not a sacrcd Look. 
Again: i
 not the apparcnt tone of the Prophecies 
concerning Christ of a silnilarly twofold character, as is 
sho\\'n by the Jewish notion that t1
ere ,,'ere to be two 
1\lessiahs, one suffering and one triumphant? 
Another illustration which de
er\'es attention, lies in the 
irnprcssion which I )avid's history in the Books of Saoluel 
conveys, compared" ith that derived from the Chronicle
 
and the P-;alms. I am not speaking of \Oerbal discrepdn- 
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cics or difficulties to be reconciled,-the subject \vhich 
I have d.lready discussed,-but of the tone of the nan"d- 
tive, and the Ï111pression thence l1Iddc upon the readcr; 
and I think that it nlust be allowed that the idea \vhich 
we have of David's character frolll the one doculllent, is 
vcry different frollI that g
lincd fronl the other two. In 
the Hooks of SaIlluel \ve have the picture of a 1l1ullarch, 
bold, brave, generous, l
y
d, accolliplishcd, attractive, and 
duly attached to the cause, and prolnoting the establish- 
l\lent, of the l\Iosaic hl\v, but \vith apparcntly little per- 
n)
lnent and consistent personal religion; his character 
is sullied \vith Inany sins, d.ud clouded \\'ith Inany sus- 
picions. But in the First Book of Chronicles, and in 
the Psalms, \ve are presented with the picture of a 
hUlllblc, tender, devotional, and deeply spiritual Blind, 
detached fron1 this world, and living on the thought and 
in the love of God. Is the illlpression dcrivcd fron1 the 
Nc\v Testalllent Inore unfavourablc to the Church 
systenl (adluitting that it is unfavourable), than that of 
the Bouks of Sailluel to David's vcrsonal holiness? 


5. 
I just no\v reserved the doctrinc of thc adn1ission of 
the Gentiles into the Church, for separate consideration; 
let us now turn to it. Their call, certainly their equality 
with the Jews, \vas but covertly signified in our Lord's 
teaching. I think it is plail1ly therc signified, though 
covertly; but, if covertly, then the state of the evidence 
for the Catholicity of the Christian Church \villlie in the 
samc di
advantage in the Gospels as the state of the 
evidence for its ritual character in the Epistles; and 
wc may as well deny that the Church is Gentile, on the 
ground that our Lord but indirectly teaches it, as that 
it is sacramental on the ground that I I is Apostles indi- 
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rectly tcach it. It is objected that thc Church systeln, 
the grcclt Episcopal, Priestly, Sclcramental systenl, \VdS 
an after-thought, d. corruption cOIning upon the sim- 
plicity of the prinlitive and .t\postolic rcligion. The 
prilllitive religion, it is said was 1l10rC silllple. l\lore 
siluplc! Did objcctors nevcr hcar that there have becn 
unbelievers \vho have written to prove that Christ's 
rcligion was l110re 
ilnple than St. Paul's-thclt St. Paul's 
Epistlcs arc a second systcln CI )tlling upon thc threc Gos- 
pels dnd c11dnging their doctrinc ? I lave we nevcr hC.lrd 
thdt sonIC havc considcred the doctrine of our Lord's 
J)ivinity tu be an addition upon the" sinlplicity" of the 
Gospels ? Yes: this h3.s been the belicf not only 01 
hcretics, as thc Sucinians, but of infidels, such as the 
historian Gibbon, \vho looked at things \vith less of pre- 
juùice than herctics, as having no point to nlaintain. I 
think it \vill bc found quitc as easy to maintain that the 
l)ivinity of Christ \vas an aftcr-thought, brought in by 
the Greek Platonists dnd other philosophers, upon the 
silnple and priInitive creed of the Galilcan fishcnnen, as 
infidels say, as that the Sacrarnental systcrll caIne in 
froln the saine source as rationalists s.ly.-But to return 
to the point beforc liS. Lct it be considèred whether a 
very plausiblc casc nlight not be nlade out by \vay of 
proving that our Blessed Lord did not contemplate the 
evangclizing of the hcathen at all, but that it was an 
after-thought, when I lis Apostles began to succeed, and 
their am
itious hopes to rise. 
If texts froIn the Gospels arc brûught to sho\v that 
it ,vas no after-thought, such as the n1ustard-seed, or the 
labourcrs of the vineyard, \vhich in1ply the calling and 
conversion of thc Gentiles, and thc ÎInplication contained 
in His discourse at Nazareth concerning thc miracles of 
Elijah and Elisha \vrought upon Gentiles, and I I is signi- 
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íìcant acts, such as IIis conlplying with the prayer of the 
Canaanitish W0111an, and I lis condescension towarùs the 
centurion, and, above all, I I is final cOll11nand to go into all 
the \vorld and prcach the Gospel to cvery creature, U and 
to go teach all nations, baptizing them;" still it [nay be 
asked, Did not the i\ postles hCclr our Lord, and \vhat 
\vas tha: impression frOln \vhat they heard? Is it not 
ccrt{lin that the A. postles did not gather this c0l11n1and 
fronl I I is tcaching ? So far is ccrtain: and it is certain 
that none of u
 \vill dcny that neverthcless that conlnland 
C0I11CS from Ilinl. Well thcn, it is plain, that irnportant 
things nla y bc in Scri pture, yet not brought out: is 
there then any reason \"hy we should be nlore clear- 
sighted as rcgards anothcr point of doctrine, than the 
i\postlcs were as regards this? I ask this again: Is 
thcre any reason that we, \vho have not heard Christ 
speak, should have a clearer apprehension of the nleaning 
of I I is rccorded discourses on a given point, than the 
Apostles \vho did? and if it be said that \VC have no\v 
the gift of the I-Ioly Spirit, which the Apostles had not 
during our Lord's earthly ministry, thcn I ask again, \vhcre 
is thcre any pron1Îse that we, as individuals, should be 
brought by IIis gracious influences into the pcrfect truth 
by n1crely employing ourselves on the tcxt of Scripture 
by oursclves ? IIo\vcver, so far is plain, that a doctrinc 
\vhich we see to be plainly contained, nay nccessarily 
presupposed, in our Lord's teaching, did not so impress 
jtself on the Apostles. 
These thoughts deserve consideration; but \vhat I was 
coming to in particular is this; I wish you to turn in 
your lllind such texts as the following: "Y e shall be 
witnesses unto l\Ie both in Jerusalem and in all J udæa 
and in Salnaria, and unto tIle utter1Jlost þart of tIle t'llr/le." 
An objector would say that "the uttern10st part of the 
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earth" ought to be translated II uttennost part of the 
la1ld" -that is, the 1 luly Land. And he \vould give this 
reason to confinu it. U I low very unlikely that the 
\vhole of the \vorld, except J UdcC,l, should be straÜoled up 
iI/to Olle clause I J crus,llenl, J uda
a, Salnaria, Inentioned 
distinct ly, and the \vhole \,'orId brought under one 
word 1" And I suppose the Apostles did at the tilHe 
understand the scntcnce to Inean only the I-Ioly Land. 
Certainly they did not understanJ it to inlply the abso- 
lute and inuuediate call of the Gentiles as nlcre Gentiles. 
You \vill say that such texts as Luke xxiv. 47, are 
decisive: "that repcntance anù reluission of sins should 
be preached in Ilis Name a1JIOllg all natio1ls, beginning 
at Jerusalem." Far frolH it; as IHen no\vcl(Jays argue, 
they \vould say it \vas not safe to rely on such texts. 
A IIlong all nations:" "into or to all l1c.ltions," this need 
not ll1can nlore than that the J C\Vs in those nations 
should be converted. The J e\vs wcre scattered about in 
those days; the l\Iessiah \vas to collect them together. 
This text speaks of I I is doing so, according to the 
prophecies, wherever they \vere scattercd. T'o this, the 
question of the populace relates, "\ Vhither will I I e go 
that we shall not find Ilim? \vill lIe go unto thc dis- 
persed al110ng the Gentiles, and teach the Gentiles ,'. or 
Greek J C\VS ? And St. John's announcement also, th.1t 
IIc died "not for that nation only, but that (.tlso lIe 
should gather together in one the childrcn of God that 
were scattercd abro,td."t And St. Peter's adllrcss " to 
the strangcrs scattered throughout Puntus, G,tlati3., Cap- 
padocia, .l\sia, anù Bithyni,l." And especially on the 
day of l\
ntecost, \vhcn the saIne Apostlc addressed the 
J C\VS, devout nlen dwelling- at J crusalcll1, out of evcry 
nation unùer heaven.": 
· John vi. 35. + lb. xi. 5 I. 52. : Acts ii. S.. 
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Again: if the words It preach the Gospel to every 
creature," were insisted on, an objector 1ì1ight say th(tt 
crcature or creation does not nlean all nlen any more 
than it includes all anim(tls or all Angels, but one part 
of the creation, the elect, the J C\vs.. 
Ilere then are instances of tÌ1at san1e concise and 
indirect nlode of statÏ,Jlg iOlportant doctrine in half 
sentcnces, or even \vorcls, which is supposed to be an 
objection to the pcculiar Church doctrines only. F'or 
instance, it is objected that the sacred truth of the pro- 
cession of the I roly Ghost frolTI the Fdther, is only con- 
tained in the \vorùs, " the Spirit of Truth, which procct'dl'llt 
fr0111 the Father :"t the co-equality of the Son to the 
Father, in the phrase, "\vho being in the form of God, 
thought it not robbcry to be equal'lvitlt God," and in the 
J e\\'s' inference fronl our Lord's \vords, "lIe said that 
God was IIis Father, nlaking I Iilllself equal \vith Goù."
 
The doctrine of original sin depends on a few implica- 
tions such as this, " A s in Adaol all die, cven so in Christ 

hall all be tnade alive." 
 And in like nlanncr the 
necessity of the rloly l
ucharist for salvation, upon the 
sixth chapter of St. John, in \vhich the subject of Christ's 
flesh and blood is mentioned, but not a word expressly 
concerning that Sacran1cnt, \\'hich as yct \vas future. So 
also, I Cor. x. 16, H The cup of blessing," etc., is almost a 
parenthcsis: and the ministerial power of Absolution 
depends on our I..ord's words to Jlis Apostles, "Whoseso- 
ever sins ye renlit," 11 etc. ; and the doctrine of the Chri-;- 
tian Altar, upon such \vords as, " If thou bring thy gift 
to the Altar," etc. Now I say all these are parallcled by 
the mode in \vhich our I..ord taught the call of the 
Gentiles: He said, H Preach thc Gospel to every crea... 
· Vid
 Rom. viii. 19. 
 I Cor. xv. 22. 
t John xv. 26. II John xx. 2
. 
1 Philip. ii. 6 ; John v. .8. 
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tu
e." These ,,'ords nced have only mc{uIt, II Bring- all 
men to Christianity through J udaisll1:" Inake theln 
J c\Vs, that they nItlY cnjoy Christ's privileges, which 
are lodgcd in J udaislu; tcach thcm those rites and cerc- 
monies, circunIcision and the like, which hercto have 
been dead ordinances, and no\v are living: and so the 
Apostles seem to have understood thcln. Yet they 
Incant nIuch more than this; that J e\Vs were to have no 
precedence of the Gentiles, but the one and thc uthcr to 
be on a level. It is quite plain that our Saviour nIUl)t 
have had this truth before I I is luind, if \ve luay so spcak, 
when I Ie said, "Prcach to evcry creature." Yet the 
\vords did not on thc surface nIcan all this. .1\s thcn 
they nIcant n10rc than they need have been taken to 
nlcan, so the words, "I (1n1 \vith YOll ahvay," or, " Re- 
ceive ye the Iloly Ghost," 11lay lncan 11luch 1110rC than 
they need Inean; and the early Church Inay, in God's 
providence, be as rcally intendcd to bring out and settlt.: 
the lneaning of the lattèr, as St. Pet
r at J oppa, and St. 
Paul on his journcys, to bring out the Inc.lning of the 
fonner. 
To this thcre are other parallcls. For instance: who 
would have conceived that the doctrine oi the R.csllr- 
rcction of the Dead lay hit! in the words, " I aln the God 
of Abraham," etc.? \ Vhy lnay not thc doctrines con- 
cerning the Church lie hid in repositories \\,hich cert.ainly 
arc lcss recondite? \\'hy mclY not the Church herself, 
\\'ho is called thc pill.lr and ground of the Truth, be the 
appointed interpreter of the ùoctrinc
 about hersclf? 
Again: cOllsiJer ho\v much is contained, and how 
cuvertly, in our Saviour's \vords, Ie But ye are clean, but 
not allj"-or in IIis riding on an ass, and not sclying 
\\ hy; or in I-lis saying .C Destroy this Temple," when 
Ie lIe spoke of the TCllllJlt.: of IIis Body.' Lt:t it be 
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borne in n
ind, that a figurative, or, what nlay be called 
a sacranlental style, \vas the very characteristic of oriental 
teaching; so that it would have been a wilful disrespect 
in any hearcr \vho took the words of a grcat prophet 
in their lucre literal and outside sense. 
I-Ierc, too, thc whole subject of prophecy might be 
brought in. \Vhat do,trinc is l110re illlportant than th<1t 
of the Iniraculous conception of our Lord ? Yet ho\v i$ 
it Jeclared in prol'hecy? Isaiah said to Ahaz, II Behold, a 
Virgin shall conceive, and bear a Son, and shall call I I is 
N"anlc Inullanuel." 111c fir
t nlcaning of thesc \vords 
scen1S not at all to allude to Christ, out to an event of 
the day. l'he great Gospel doctrine is glanced at (dS we 
Inay say) through this 1l1inor evcnt. 


6. 


These renlarks surely suffice on this subject, viz., to 
sho\\' that the inlpressioll \\'C gain frotH Scripture need 
not be any criterion or any nleasure of its true and full 
sense; that solenln and inlportant truths may be silently 
takcn for granted, or alluded to in a half sentence, or 
spoken of indeed, yet in such unadorned language that \ve 
nlay fancy ,vc seC through it, an<l see nuthing ;-pccu- 
liarities of Scripture \"hich rcsult fronl what is the peculiar 
character of its teaching, simplicity and depth. Yet even 
\vithout taking into account these peculiarities, it is obvi- 
ous, fr0l11 ,,,hat n1eets us dcli]y in the course of life, ho\v 
insufficient a test is the surface of anyone COtl1position, 
conversation, or transaction, of the full circle of opinions 
of its author. I Io\v different persons are, ,vhen we kno\v 
thcln, froln what they c:tppcared to us in their writings! 
how 11lany opinions do they hold, which \\Fe did not ex- 
pect in theln! how n1any practices and ways have they, 
bo\v many pcculial ities, ho\\' 111any t..lstcS, ,,,hich \v'e did 
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not imagine! I will give an illustration ;-that great 
philosopher, Bp. Butler, has \vritten a book, as we know, 
on the .\nalogy of Religion. It is distinguished by a 
grave, profound, and severe style; and apparently is not 
the work of a Inan of lively or susceptible mind. Now 
we kno\v from his history, that, when Bishop, he put up 
a Cross in his chapel at Bristol. Could a reader have 
conjectured this from that work? At first sight would 
it not have startled one who knew nothing of him but 
from that work? I do not ask whether, on consideration, 
he would not find it fell in \vith his work; of course it 
\vould, if his philosophy were consistent \vith itself; but 
certainly it is not on the surface of his work. Now 
might not we say that his \vork contained the whole of 
his philosophy, and yet say that the use of the Cross was 
one of his usages? In like manner we may say that the 
Bible is the wllole of the Divine Revelation, and yet the 
use of the Cross a divine usage. 
But this is not all. . Some small private books of his 
are extant, containing a number of every-day matters, 
such as of course one could not expect to be able to con- 
jecture from his great ,vork: I mean, matters of ordinary 
and almost household life. Yet those who have seen 
these papers are likely to feel a surprisc that they 
should be Butler's. I do not say that they can give 
any reason why they should not be so; but the notion 
we form of anyone \vhom \\'e have not seen, will ever 
be in its details very diffcrent frOlTI the true one. 
t\nother series of illustrations mig
t be drawn from 
the writings of the ancients. Those who are acquainted 
with the Greek hbtorians know well that they, and pclr- 
ticularly the gravest and severest of them, relate events 
so simply, calmly, unostentatiously, that an ordinary 
re
der does not recognize \vhat events are great and 
13 
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what little; and on turning to some nlodern history 
in which they are commented on, will find to his sur- 
prise that a battle or a treaty, which \vas despatched in 
half a line by the Greek author, is perhaps the turning- 
point of the whole history, and \vas certáinly known by 
him to be so. Here is the case of the gospels, with 
this difference, that tlJey are unsystematic compositions, 
whereas the Greek historians profess to be methodical. 
Again: instances might easily be given of the silence 
of conten1porary writers, Greek or ROll1an, as to great 
events of their tin1e. when they might be expected to 
notice then1; a silence \vhich has even been objected 
against the fact of those events having occurred, yet, in 
the judgment of the nlass of well-informed Inen, without 
any real cogency. 
Again: as to Greek poetry, philosophy, and oratory, 
ho\v severe and uncÀceptionable IS it for the most part ; 
yet how inlpure and disgraceful was the Grcek daily 
life! \Vho shows a more sober and refined majesty 
than Sophoclcs? yet to him Pericles addressed the 
rebuke recoròed in the first book of Cicero's Officcs.- 


7. 
I concIude \vith hvo additional remarks. I have been 
arguing that Scripture is a deep book, and that the pecu- 
liar doctrine
 concerning the Church, contained in the 
Prayer Book, are in its depths. Now let it be remarked 
in corroboration, first, that the edrly Church ahvays did 
consider Scripture to be what I have been arguing that 
it is from its structure,-viz., a book \vith very recondite 
iueanings; this they considered, not merely with refer- 
ence to its teaching the particular class of doctrines in 
question, but as regards its entire teaching. They con- 
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sidered thdt it was full of nlysteries. Therefore, saying 
that Scripture has deep meaning-s, is not an hypothesis 
invcnted to meet this particular ditficulty, that the Church 
doctrines are not on its surface, but is an ackno\vledged 
principle of interpretc.ltion independent of it. 
Secondly, it is also certain that the early Church did 
herself conceal these sanle Church doctrines. I am not 
detern1ining whethcr or not all her \vriters did so,or all her 
teachers, or at all tÏInes, but merely that, viewing that 
early period as a \vhole, there is on the \vhole a great 
secrecy observcd in it concerning such doctrines (for 
instance) as the Trinity and the Euchdrist; that is, the 
early Church did the very thing which I have been sup- 
posing Scripture does,-conceal high truths. To suppose 
that Scripture conceals them, is not an hypothesis in... 
vented to meet the difficulty arising from the fact that they 
are not on the surface; for the early Church, independent 
of that alleged difficulty, did herself in her o\vn teaching 
conceal them. This is a second very curious coinci- 
dence. If the early Church had rcasons for concealment, 
it may be that Scripture has the sanle; especially if we 
suppose.-whc.1t at the very least is no very improbablc 
idea,-that the systcln of the early Church is a continua- 
tion of the systcln of those inspircd men who wrote the 
Xew Tcstalncnt. 
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R;rter1za! Difficulties of the Calton alld the 
Catholir Creed. COlJlþarrd. 
I Al\l no,v proceeding to a subject ,vhich ,viII in son1e. 
little degree take nle beyond the bounds which I 
nad proposed to Inyself ,,,hen I began, but \vhich, being 
closely connected \\ ith that subject, and (as I think) 
in1portant, has a clain1 on our attention. The argumcnt 
\vhich has been ldst engaging us is this: Objection is 
Inade to the indirectness of the evidence froll} Scripture 
on \vhich the peculiar Church doctrines are proved ;-1 
have ans,,'ered, that sacred history is for the n10st part 
Inarked by as 111uch apparent inconsistency, as recorded 
in one part of Scripture and another, as there is incon- 
sistency as regards doctri1/e in the respective informa- 
tions of Scripture and the Church; one event being told 
us here, another there; so that \ve have to compare, 
compile, reconcile, adjust. As then we do not complain 
of the history being conveyed in distinct, and at tin1es 
conflicting, docun1ents, so too ,,'e have no fair reason for 
cOll1plaining of the obscurities and intricacies under 
\\ihich doctrine is revealed through its t\VO channels. 
I then went on to ans""er in a sin1Ïlar way the objec- 
tion, that Scripture \vas contrary to the teaching of the 
Church (i. e. t to our Prayer Book), not only in specific 
staten1ents, but in tone; for I showed that \vhat \ve call 
the tone of Scripture, or the impression it makes on the 
reader, vdries 
o very much according to the reader, 
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that little stress can be laid upon it, and that its 
tone and the i01pression it makes would tell against a 
vdrietyof other points undeniably true and finnly held 
by us, quite as n1uch as against the peculidr Church 
doctrines. 
In a \vorù, it is as easy to sho\v that Scripture has no 
contents at all, or next to nune, as that it does not con- 
tain the special Church doctrines-I 01ean, the objection 
which is brought against the Apostolical Succession or the 
Priesthood being in Scripture, tells against the instruction 
and inforo1ation conveyed in Scripture generally. But 
now I an1 going to a further point, \vhich has been inci- 
dentally touched on, that this sa01e objection is preju- 
dicial not only to the R.evelation, \vhatever it is, contained 
in Scripture, but to the text of Scripture itself, to the 
books of Scripture, to their canonicity, to their authority. 
I have said, the line of reasoning entered on in this ob- 
jection may be carried forward, and, if it reaches one 
point, may be n1ade to reach others also. For, first, if the 
want of method and verbal consistency in Scripture be 
an objection to the" teaching of the Prayer Hook," it is 
also an objection equally to \vhat is called "Orthodox 
Protestantiso1." Further, I have shown that it tells also 
c.lgainst the trust\vorthiness of the sacred history, to the 
statelnentoffacts contained in anypart of Scripture, which 
is in great measure indirect. And no\\', lastly, I shall sho\v 
that it is an objection to the Bible itself, both because 
that Book cannot be a Revelation which contains neither 
definite doctrine nor unequivocal n1attér of fact, and next 
because the eviùence, on which its portions dre received, is 
not clearer or fuller than its own evidence for the facts 
and doctrines \vhich our Article says it "contains." This 
is the legitÏ1nate consequence of the atten1pt to invalidate 
the scripturalncss of Catholic doctrine, on the allegation 
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of its want of Scripture proof-an invalidating of Scrip.. 
ture itself; this is the conclusion to which both the 
argument itself, and the tenlper of nlind \vhich belongs 
to it, \vill assuredly lead those who use it, at least in the 
long run. 
There is another objection \vhich is sometimes at- 
tempted against Church
octrines, which may be met in 
the same way. It is sometimes strangely nlaintained, 
not only that Scripture does not clearly teach them, but 
that the Fathers do not clearly teach them; that nothing 
can be dra\vn for certain from the Fathers; that their 
evidence leaves matters pretty much as it found them, as 
being inconsistent \vith itself, or of doubtful authority. 
This part of the subject has not yet been considered, 
and will conle into prol11inence as we proceed \vith the 
present argunlent. 
I purpose, then, now to enlarge on this point; that is, 
to show that those who object to Church doctrines, 
\vhether from deficiency of Scripture proof or of Patris- 
tical proof, ought, if they acted consistently on their 
principles, to object to the canonicity and authority of 
Scripture; a nlelancholy truth, if it be a truth; and I 
fear it is but too true. Too true, I fear, it is in fact,- 
not only that nlen ought. if consistent, to proceed from 
opposing Church doctrine to oppose the authority of 
Scripture, but that the leaven which at present makes 
the mind oppose Church doctrine, does set it, or w'ill soon 
set it, against Scripture. I wish to declare what I think 
will be found really to be the case, viz., that a battle for 
the Canon of Scripture is but the next step after a battle 
for the Creed,-that the Creed comes first in the assault, 
that is all ; and that if we were not defending the Creed, 
\ve should at this moment be defending the Canon. 
Nay, I would predict as a coming event, that minds are 
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to be unsettled as to what is Scripture and what is not; 
and I predict it that, as far as the voice of one person in 
one place can do, I may defeat my own preùiction by 
making it. Now to consider the subject. 


I. 
How do \ve kno\v that the whole Bible is the word of 
God? Happily at present we are content to believe 
this, because we have been so taught. It is our great 
blessedness to receive it on faith. A believing spirit is 
in all cases a more blessed spirit than an unbelieving. 
The testio10ny of unbelievers declares it: they often say, 
" I wish I could believe; I should be happier, if I could; 
but my reason is un convinced." And then they go on 
to speak as if they were in a more exalted, though less 
happy state of mind. N ow I anl not hcre to enter into 
the question of the grounds on which the duty and 
blessedness of believing rest; but I would observe, that 
Nature certainly does give sentence against scepticism, 
against doubt, nay, against a habit (1 say a habit) of 
inquiry, against a critical, cold, investigating temper, the 
temper of what are called shre\vd, clear-headed, hard- 
headed, men, in that, by the confession of all, happiness 
is attached, not to their temper, but rather to confiding, 
unreasoning faith. I do not say that inquiry o1ay not 
under circuo1stances be a duty, as going into the cold 
and rain may be a duty, instead of stopping at home,- 
as serving in war may be a duty; but it does seem to me 
preposterous to confess, that free inquiry leads to scep- 
ticism, and scepticism makes one less happy than faith, 
and yet, that such free inquiry is a merit. What is right 
and ,vhat is happy cannot in the long run and on a large 
scale be disjoined. To follow after truth can never be a 
subject of regret; free inquiry does lead a man to regret 
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the days of his childlike faith; therefore it is not follow- 
ing after truth. Those who measure everything by utility, 
should on their own principles embrace the obedience of 
faith for its very expedience; and they should cease 
this kind of seeking, which begins in doubt. . 
I say, then, that never to have been troubled with a 
doubt about the truth of \vhat has been taught us, is the 
happiest state of mind; and if anyone says, that to 
maintain this is to adlnit that heretics oU<Tht to ren1ain 
h 
heretics, and pagans pagans, I deny it .For I have not 
said that it is a happy thing never to add to what you 
have, but that it is not happier to take away. N ow true 
religion is the sun1tnit and perfection of false religions: 
it combines in one whatever there IS of good and true, 
severally remaining in each. And in like manner the 
Catholic Creed is for the most part the con1bination of 
separate truths which heretics have divided among them- 
selves, and err in dividing. So that, in nlatter of fact, if 
a religious mind \vere educated in and sincerely attached 
to some form of heathenism or heresy, and then were 
brought under the light of truth, it would be dra\vn off 
from error into the truth, not by losing \vhat it had, but 
by gaining what it had not,-not by being unclothed, 
but by being .a clothed upon," U that mortality may be 
s\vallowed up of life." That san1e principle of faith 
\vhich attaches it to its origi'1al human teaching, would 
attach it to the truth; and that portion of its original 
teaching ,vhich was to be cast off as absolutely false, 
would not be directly rejected, but indirectly rejected 
in the reception of the truth which is its opposite. True 
conversion is of a positive, not a negative character. 
This was St. Paul's method of controversy at Athens; 
and, if Apologists after him were wont to ridicule the 
heathen idolatries, it must be considered that belief in 
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the popular mythology was then dying out, and was 
ridiculed by the people themselves. 
All this is a digression: but before returning to my 
subject, I will just ùdd, that it must not be supposed 
from Iny expressing such sentiments, that I have any 
fear of argument for the cause of Christian truth, as 
if reason \vere dangerous to it, as if it could not stand 
before a scrutinizing inquiry. Nothing is more out of 
place, though it is too common, than such a charge 
against the defenders of Church doctrines. They may 
be right or they n1ay be wrong in their arguments, but 
argue they do; they are ready to argue; they believe 
they have reason on their side; but they remind others, 
they remind themselves, that though argument on the 
\vhole win but advance the cause of truth, though so far 
from dreading it, they are conscious it is a great weapon 
in their hands; yet that, after all, if a man does nothing 
nlore than argue, if he has nothing deeper at bottom, if 
he docs not seek God by some truer means, by obedi- 
ence, by faith prior to deu1onstration, he will either not 
attain truth, or attain a shallow, unreal vie\v of it, and 
have a weak grasp of it. Reason will prepare for the 
reception, will spread the news, and secure the outward 
recognition of the truth; but in all we do we ought to 
seek edification, not mere knowledge. Now to return. 
I say, it is our blessedness, if we have no doubts about 
the Canon of Scripture, as it is our blessedness to have 
no doubts about the Catholic Creed. And this is at 
present actually our blessedness d.S regards the Canon; 
we have no doubts. Even those persons who unhappily 
have doubts about the Church system, have no doubts 
about the Canon,-by a happy inconsistency, I say. 
fhey ought to have doubts on their principles; this I 
shall no\v show, in the confidence that their belief in the 
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Canon is so much stronger than their disbelief of the 
Church system, that if they must change their position, 
they will rather go on and believe the Church system, 
than go back to disbelieve the Canon. 


2. 
No,v there are two chi.ef heads of objection made against 
the Catholic or Church system of doctrine and worship,- 
external and internal. It is said, on the one hand, to be 
uncertain, not only what is in Scripture, but \vhat is in 
Antiquity, and what not; for the early Fathers, it is 
objected, \\,ho are supposed to convey the information, 
contradict each other; and the most valuable and volu- 
minous of them did not live till two or three hundred 
years after St. John's death, while the earlier records are 
scanty; and n1oreover that their view of doctrine ,vas 
from the first corrupted from assignable external sources, 
pagan, philosophical, or J e,vish. And on the othe'r hand, 
the systen1 itself may be accused of being contrary to 
reason and incredible. I-Iere I shall consider the forn1er 
of these t,,"O objections. 
Objectors, then, speak thus: "\V e are far from deny- 
ing," they say, "that there is truth and value in the 
ancient Catholic system, as reported by the }"'athers; 
but we deny that it is u111JlÙ:ed truth. We consider it is 
truth and error mixed together: we do not see why the 
system of doctrine n1 ust be taken togethcr as a whole, 
so that if one part is true, all is true. We consider that 
we have a right to take it piecemeal, and examine each 
part by itself; that so far as it is true, it is true not as 
belonging to the ancient system, but for other reasons, 
as being agreeable to our reason, or to our understand- 
ing of Scripture, not because stated by the Fathers; 
and, after all, the Church system in question (that IS, 
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such doctrinec; as the mystical power of thc Sacraments, 
the power of the keys, the grace of Ordination, the gifts 
of the Church, and the ...\.postolical Succession), has very 
little authority really primitive. The Fathers whose works 
we have, not only ought to be of an earlier date, in order 
to be of authority, but they contradict each other; they de- 
clare what is incrediblc and absurd, and what can reason- 
ably be ascribed to PlatonisIn, or Judaism, or Paganism." 
Be it so: \vell, how \vill the saine captious spirit treat 
the sacred Canon? in just the saIne way. It \vill begin 
thus :-" Thcse many \vritings are put together in one 
book; \vhat makes theln one? \vho put theIn together? 
the printer. The books of Scripture hdve been printed 
together for lnany centuries. But that does not make 
them one; \vhat authority had those \vho put theln to- 
gether to do so? what authority to put just so many 
books, neither more nor less? \vhen \vere they first so 
put together? on what authority do \ve leave out the 
Wisdonl, or the Son of Sirach, and insert the book of 
Esther? Catalogues certainly are given of these books 
in early times: but not exactly the saine books are 
enumerated in all. The language of St. Austin is 
favourable to the admission of the Apocrypha.- The 
Latin Church anciently left out the Epistle to the I-fe- 
brews, and the Eastern Church left out the book of 
Revelation. This so-called Canon did not exist at ear- 
liest till the fourth century, bet\veen t\VO and three 
hundred years after St. John's death. Let us then see 
into the matter \vith our own eyes. \Vhy should not we 
be as good judges as the Church of the fourth century, 
on whose authority \ve receive it? \ Vhy should one 
book be divine, becau
e another is?" This is \vhat ob- 
jectors would say. N o\V to follo\v them into particulars 
· De Doctr. Christ., ii. 13. 
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as far as the first head; viz., as to the evidence itself, 
\vhich is offered in behalf of the divinity and inspiration 
of the separate books. 
For instance; the first Father \vho expressly men- 
tions C0l111nen10rations for the Dead in Christ (such as 
we still have in substance at the end of the prayer for 
the Church 1\1 ilitant, \vhcre it was happily restored in 
1662, having been on1itted a century earlier), is l'ertul- 
lian, about a hundr
d years after St. John's death. 
This, it is said, is not authority early enough to prove 
that that Ordinance is Apostolical, though succeeding 
Fathers, Origen, St. Cyprian, Euscbius, St. Cyril of 
Jerusalem, etc., bear \vitncss to it ever so strongly. 
"Errors might have crept in by that tilue; n1Ïstakes 
n1ight have been Inade; Tertullian is but one III an, and 
confessedly not sound in tnany of his opinions; \ve 
ought to have clearer and more decisive evidence." 
\Vell, supposing it: suppose Tertullian, a hundred years 
after St. John, is the first th,lt Inentions it, yet 1'crtullian 
is also the first \vho refers to St. Paul's Epistle to Phile- 
1110n, and even he without quoting or nalning it. He is 
follo\vcd by hvo \vriters; one of H.olue, Caius, "hose 
\vork is not extant, but is referred to by Euscbius, \vho, 
speaking of tlLirteen Epistles of St. Paul, anù as cxcluding 
the Hebrews, by inlplication includes that to Philenlon ; 
and the other, Origen, who quotes the fourtcenth vcrse 
of the Epistle, and else\vhere spcaks of foltrtú'Jl Fpistles 
of St. Paul. Next, at the end of the third century. 
follows Eusebius. Further, St. J erolne obscr\'cs, th3.t in 
his tÏ1ne some persons doubted \vhethcr it \vas St. Paul's 
(just as Aerius about that tin1e questioned the Com- 
memorations for the Dead), or at least \vhcther it was 
canonical, and that from internal evidence; to ,,'hich he 
opposes the general consent of external tcstil1l0ny as a 
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sufficient ans\ver. N ow, I ask, \vhy do we receive the 
Epistle to Philenlon as St. Paul's, and not the Com- 
luemorations for the faithful departed as Apostolical 
also? Ever after indeed the date of St. Jerome, the 
Epistle to Philenlon \vas accounted St. Paul's, and so 
too ever after the same date the Commemorations \vhich 
I have spoken of arc acknowledged on all hands to have 
been observed as a religious duty, do\vn to three hun- 
dred years ago. If it be said that from historical records 
\ve have good reasons for thinking that the Epistle of St. 
Paul to Philemon, \vith his other Epistles, \\'as read from 
tin1e immeillorial in Church, \vhich is a witness indepen- 
dent of particular testinlonÏ.es in the Fathers, I answer, 
no evidence can be more satisfactory and conclusive to a 
\veIl-judging mind; but then it is a moral evidence, rest- 
ing on very little formal and producible proof; and 
quite as nluch evidence can be given for the solemn 
Commemorations of the Dead in the Holy Eucharist 
\vhich I speak of. They too were in use in the Church 
from tinle immemorial. Persons, then, \\"ho have the 
heart to give up and annul the Ordinance, will not, if 
they are consistent, scruple much at the Epistle. If in 
the sixteenth century the innovators on religion had 
struck the Epistle to Philemon out of Scripture, they 
\vould have had just as much right to do it as to abolish 
these Commenlorations; and those who \vished to defend 
such innovation as regards the Epistle to Philenlon, 
\vould have had just as much to say in its behalf as those 
had who put an end to the Commefuorations. 
If it be said they found nothing on the subject of such 
Comlnemorations in Scripture, even granting this for ar- 
gument's sake, yet I \vonder where they found in Scrip- 
ture that the Epistle to Philemon \vas \vritten by St. 
Paul, except indeed in the Epistle itscl( No\vhere; yet 
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they kept the one, they abolished the other-as far, that 
is, as hun1an tyranny could abolish it. Let us be thank- 
ful that they did not also say, "The Epistle to Philemoll 
is of a private nature, and has no marks of inspiration 
about it. It is not mentioned by name or quoted bY' 
any writer till Origen J who flourished at a time when 
mistakes had begun in the third century, and who 
actually thinks St. Barnabas \vrote the Epistle which 
C'oes under his name; and he too, after all, just men- 
tions it once, but not as inspired or canunical, and also 
just happens to speak else\vhere of St. Paul's fourteen 
Epistles. In the beginning of the fourth century. Euse- 
bius, without any\vhere naming this Epistle," (as far as 
I can discover,) "also speah.s of fourteen Epistles, and 
speaks of a writer one hundred years earlier, who in like 
manner enuJ11erated thirteen besides the Hebrews. All 
this is very unsatisfactory. We will have nothing but 
the pure word of God; we ,vill only adn1Ït what has the 
clearest proof. It is impossible that God should require 
us to believe a book to come from Him \vithout authen- 
ticating it \vith the highest and Inost cogent evidence." 
Again: the early Church with one voice testifies in 
favour of Episcopacy, as an ordinance especially pleas- 
ing to God. Ignatius, the very disciple of the Apostles, 
speaks in the clearest and strongest terms; and those 
who follow fully corroborate his statements for three or 
four hundred years. And besides this, \ve know the fact, 
that a succession of Bishops from the Apostles did exist 
in all the Churches all that time. At the end of that 
time, one Father, St. Jerome, in writing controversially, 
had some strong expressions against the divine origin of 
the ordinance. And this is all that can be said in favour 
of any other regimen. Now, on the other hand, what is 
the case as regards the Epbtle to the Hebrews? Though 
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received in the East, it was not received in the Latin 
Churches, till that saIne St. J eron1e's time. St. Irenæus 
either does not affirnl or actually denies that it is St. 
Paul's. Tertullian ascribes it to St. Barnabas. Caius ex- 
cluded it from his list. St. Hippolytus does not receive it. 
St. Cyprian is silent about it. It is doubtful whether St. 
Optatus received it. N ow, that this important Epistle 
is part of the inspired word of God, there is no doubt. 
But why? Because the testimony of the fourth and 
fifth centuries, when Christians were at leisure to ex- 
amine the question thoroughly, is altogether in its favour 
I kno\v of no other reason, and I consider this to be 
quite sufficient: but \vith what consistency do persons 
receive this Epistle as inspired, yet deny that Episcopacy 
is a divinely ordained means of grace? 
Again: the Epistles to the Thessalonians are quoted 
by six writers in the first two hundred years fronl St. 
John's death; first, at the end of the first hundred. by 
three Fathers, Irenæus, Clement, and Tertullian; and 
are by implication acknowledged in the lost \vork of 
Caius, at the same time, and are in Origen's list some 
years after. On the other hand, the Lord's table is 
always called an Altar, and is called a Table only in one 
single passage of a single Father, during the first three 
centuries. It is called Altar in four out of the seven 
Epistles of St. Ignatius. It is called Altar by St. Clement 
of Rome, by St. Irenæus, Tertullian, St. Cyprian, Origen, 
Eusebius, St. Athanasius, St. Ambrose, St. Gregory 
Nazianzen, St. Optatus, St. Jerome, St. Chrysostom, 
and St. Austin. It is once called Table by St. Diony- 


· It is perhaps unnecessary to say that the sense of the word Altar (811(1'&a.- 
CTT1}P&OV) in some of these passages has been contested; as it has been con- 
tested whethc:r the Fathers' works are genuine, or the Books of Scripture 
benwlle, or its text free frum interpolations There is no one spot in the 
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sius of Alexandria. (Johnson's U. S., vol. i., p. 306.) I 
do not kno\v on what ground we adl1lit the Epistles to 
the Thessalonians to be the writing of St. Paul, yet deny 
that the use of Altars is Apostolic. 
Again: that the Eucharist is a Sacrifice is declared or 
implied by St. Clement of I<.ome, St. Paul's companion, 
by St. Justin, by St. Irenæus, by T ertullian, by St. 
Cyprian, and others. .. On the other hand, the Acts of 
the Apostles are perhaps alluded to by St. Polycarp, but 
are first distinctly noticed by St. Ircnæus, then by three 
writers who canle soon after (St. Clelnent of Alexandria, 
Tertullian, and the Letter from the Church of Lyons). 
and then not till the end of the two hundred years from 
St. John's death. \Vhich has the best evidence, the Book 
of Acts, or the doctrine of the Eucharistic Sacrifice? 
Again: much stress, as I have said, is laid by objectors 
on the fact that there is so little evidence concerning 
Catholic doctrine in the very first years of Christianity. 
!-\" ow, how does this obj ection stand, as regards the Canon 
of the Ne\v Testament? The Ne\v Testament consists of 
t\venty-seven books in all, though of varying import- 
ance. Of these, fourteen are not mentioned at all till 
from eighty to one hundred years after St. John's death, 
in \\-hich nU111 ber are the Acts, the Second to the Co- 
rinthians, the Galatians, the Colossians, the Two to the 


territory of theology but has been the scene of a battle. Anything has been 
ventured and believed in the heat of controversy; but the ultimate appeal 
in such cases is the common sense of mankind. Ignatius says, "Be diligent 
to use one Eucharist, for there is one Flesh of our Lord Jesus Christ, and 
one cup for the union of His Blood; one Altar, as one Bishop, together 
with the Presbytery and deacons, my fellow-servants.J) -Ad Phil. 4- \V ould 
it have entered into anyone's mind, were it not for the necessities of his 
theory, to take Eucharist, Flesh, Cup, Blood, Bishop, Presbytery, Deacon, 
m their ecclesiastical meaning, as belonging to the Visible Church, and the 
one word Altar tigurativdy ? 
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The-;salonians, and St. James. Of the other thirteen, 
rive, viz., St. John's Gospel, the Philippians, the First of 
Timothy, the Hebre\vs, and the First of John, are quoted 
but by one writer during the same period. Lastly, St. 
Irenæus, at the close of the second century, quotes all 
the books of the New Testament but five, and deservedly 
stands very high as a \vitness. No\v, why may not so 
learned and holy a man, and so close on the Apostles, 
stand also as a ,vitness of some doctrines which he takes 
for granted, as the invisible but real Presence in the 
Holy Eucharist, the use of Catholic tradition in ascer- 
taining revealed truth, and the powers comnlitted to the 
Church? 
If men then \vill indulge that eclectic spirit which 
chooses part and rejects part of the primitive Church 
system, I do not see \vhat is to keep them froIn choosing 
part and rejecting part of the Canon of Scripture. 


3. 
There are books, which sin as it \vould be in us 
to reject, I think any candid person ".ould grant are 
presented to us under circumstances less prolnising than 
those which attend upon the Church doctrines. Take, 
for instance, the Book of Esther. This book is not 
quoted once in the Ne\v Testament. It was not admitted 
as canonical by two considerable Fathers, l\Ielito and 
Gregory Nazianzen. It contains no prophecy; it has 
nothing on the surface to distinguish it from a merG 
ordinary history; nay, it has no nlark on the surface of 
its even being a religious history. Not once does it 
Ine:1tion the name of God or Lord, or any other nanle 
by \vhich the God of Israel is designated. Again, when 
\ve inspect its contents, it cannot be denied that there are 
things in it which at first sight startle lIS, and make de- 
14 
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mands 011 our faith. Why then do we receive it? Be- 
cause we have good reason [rom tradition to believe it to 
be one of those \\Thich our Lord intended, when He spoke 
of U the prophets." - 
In like Inanner the Book of Ecclesiastes contains no 
prophecy, is referred to in no part of the New T estan1ent, 
and contains passageß which at first sight are startling. 
Again: that most sacred Book, called the Song of Songs, 
or Canticles, is a continued type from beginning to end. 
Nowhere in Scripture, as I have already observed, are 
we told that it is a type; no,vhere is it hinted that it is 
not to be understood literally. Yet it is only as having 
a deeper and hidden sense, that we are accustomed to 
see a religious purpose in it. Moreover, it is not quoted 
or alluded to once all through the New Testanlent. It 
contains no prophecies. vVhy do we considcr it divine? 
For the same reason; because tradition informs us that 
in our Saviour's time it was included under the title of 
"the Psalnls": and our Saviour, in St. Luke's Gospel, 
refers to (( the Law, the Prophets, and tIle Psalms." 
Objections as plausible, though different, might be 
urged against the Epistles of St. James, St. Jude, the 
Second of St. Peter, the Second and Third of St. John, 
and the Book of Revelation. 
Again: we are told that the doctrine of the mystical 
efficacy of the Sacraments COlnes from the Platonic 
philosophers, the ritual from the Pagans, and the Church 
polity fron1 the Jews. So they do; that is, in a sense 
in \vhich much more also conles from the same sources. 
Traces also of the doctrines of the 'rrinity, Incarnation, 
and Atonen1ent, may be found among heathens, Jews, 
and philosophers; for the Almighty scattered through the 
world, beforc His Son canIe, vestiges and gleams of His 
· Luke xxiv. 44. 
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true Religion, and collected all the separated rays 
toaether when I Ie set Hin1 on Ilis hol y hill to rule th( 
b , 
day, and the Church, as the moon, to govern the night. 
In the sense in which the doctrine of the Trinity is 
Platonic, doubtless the doctrine of mysc:eries generally is 
Platonic also. But this by the way. \Vhat I have here 
to notice is, that the same supposed objection can be 
and has been made against the books of Scripture too 
viz., that they borrow from external sources. Unbelievers 
have accused 1Ioses of borro\ving his law from the 
Egyptians or other Pagans; and elaborate comparisons 
have been instituted, on the part of believers also, by 
\vay of proving it; though even if proved, and so far as 
proved, it would show nothing more than this,-that God, 
\vho gave His la\v to Israel absolutely and openly, had 
already given some portions of it to the heathen. 
Again: an infidel historian accuses St. John of bor- 
rowing the doctrine of the Eternal Logos or Word from 
the Alexandrian Platonists. 
Again: a theory has been advocated,-by ,vhom I 
will not say,-to the effect that the doctrine of apostate 
angels, Satan and his hosts, was a Babylonian tenet, 
introduced into the Old Testament after the Jews' return 
from the Captivity; that no allusion is made to Satan, 
as the head of the n1alignant angels, and as having set 
up a kingdom for hin1self against God, in any book 
\vritten before the Captivity; from \vhich circumstance 
it n1ay easily be made to follo\v, that those books of the 
Old Testament ,vhich were written after the Captivity 
are not plenarily inspired, and not to be trusted as ca- 
nonical. N ow, I own I am not at all solicitous to deny 
that this doctrine of an apostate Angel and his host was 
gained fronl Babylon: it nlight still be divine, neverthe- 
less. God \vho made the prophet's ass speak, and there- 
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by instructed the prophet, might instruct His Church by 
means of heathen Babylon. * 
In like manner, is no lesson intended to be conveyed to 
us by the remarkable "rords of the governor of the feast, 
upon the miracle of the water changed to ",.ine? "Every 
man at the beginning doth set forth good wine, and \vhen 
1l1Cn have well drunk then that \vhich is \\rorse ; but Thou 
hast kept the good wine until now." t Yet at first sight 
they have not a very serious meaning. It does not there- 
fore seenl to me difficult, nay, nor even unlikely, that the 
prophcts of Israel should, in the course of God's provi- 
dence, have gained new truths from the heathen, anlong 
whon1 those truths lay corrupted. The Church of God in 
every age has been, as it were, on visitation through the 
earth, surveying, judging, sifting, selecting, and refining 
all matters of thoughts and practice; detecting what was 
precious amid what is ruined and refuse, and putting her 
seal upon it. There is no reason, then, why Daniel and 
Zechariah should not have been taught by the instru- 
mentality of the Chaldeans. II o\vever, this is insisted on, 
and as if to the disparagen1ent of the J e\vish Dispensation 
by some persons; and under the notion that its systen1 
,vas not only enlarged but altercd at the era of the Cap- 
tivity. And I certainly think it may be insisted on as 
plausibly as pagan customs arc brought to illustrate and 
thereby to invalidate the ordinances of the Catholic 
Church; though the proper explanation in the t\VO cases 
is not exactly the same. 
The objection I have mentioned is applied, in the 
quarter to \vhich I allude, to the Books of Chronicles. 
These, it has already been observed, have before now 
been ascribed by sceptics to <\vhat is called) priestly in- 
fluence: here then is a second exceptional influence, a 
* [This principle seems here too broadly enunciated.] t John ii. 10 
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second superstition. In the Second Book of Samuel it 
i
 said, "the anger of the Lord was kindled against 
I
rael: and I Ie moved J)avid against theln to say, Go, 
number Israel and J udó.h.". On the other hand, in 
Chronicles it is said, " Salall stood up against Israel, and 
provoked David to nun1 ber Israel."t On this a writer, 
not of the English Church, says, "The author of the 
Book of Chronicles . . . az'ailillg hi1J1Seif of the learn- 
ing \vhich he had acquired in the East, and Ùifl fenced by 
a suitable tenderness for the harmony of the Divine 
Attributes, refers the act of temptation to the malignity 
of the evil principle." You see in this way a blow is 
also struck against the more ancient parts of the Old 
T estanlent, as well as the more nlodern. The books 
written before the Captivity are represented, as the whole 
discussion would show, as containing a ruder, simpler, 
less artificial theology; those after the Captivity, a more 
learned and refined: God's inspiration is excluded in 
both cases. 
The same consideration has been applied to determine 
the date and importance of the Book of Job, which has 
been considered, from various circumstances, external 
and internal, not to contain d real history, but an Eastern 
story. 
But enough has been said on this part of the subject. 


4. 
It seen1S, then, that the objections which can be made 
to the evidence for the Church doctrines are such as also 
lie against the Canon of Scripture; so that if they avail 
against the one, they avail against both. If they avail 
agdinst both, we are brought to this strdnge conclusion, 
that God has given us a Revelation, yet has revealed 


· 2 Sam xxxiv. J. 


t I Chron. xxi. 1. 
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nothing,-that at great cost, and with much preparation, 
He has miraculously declared I-lis will, that nlultitudes 
have accordingly considered they possessed it, yet that, 
after all, He has said nothing so clearly as to reconll11end 
itself as His to a cautious mind; that nothing is so re- 
vealed as to be an essential part of the Revelation 
nothing plain enough to act upon, nothing so certain 
that \ve dare assert that the contrary is very much less 
certain. 
Such a conclusion is a practical refutation of the ob- 
Jection which leads to it. It surely cannot be Ineant 
that we should be undecided all our days. \Ve were 
n1ade for action, and for right action,-for thought, and 
for true thought. Let us live while we live; let us be 
alive and doing; let us act on what we have, since we 
have not \vhat \ve wish. Let us believe what we do not 
see and know. Let us forestall kno\vledge by faith. 
Let us maintain before \ve have demonstrated. This 
seeming paradox is the secret of happiness. Why should 
\ve be unwilling to go by faith? \Ve do all things in 
this world by faith in the \vord of others. By faith only 
\ve know our position in the \vorld, our circun1stances, 
our rights and privileges, our fortunes, our parents, our 
brothers and sisters, our age, our mortality. \Vhy should 
R.eligion be an exception? \ Vhy should we be unwilling 
to use for heavenly objects \\;hat we daily use for earthly? 
Why will we not discern, \vhat it is so much our interest 
to discern, that trust, in the first instance, in \\-'hat Provi- 
dence sets before us in religious matters, is His will and 
our duty; that thus it is He leads us into all truth, not 
by doubting, but by believing j that thus He speaks to 
us, by the instrumentality of what seems accidental; 
that He sanctifies \vhat He sets before us, shallow or 
weak as it may be in itself, for Bis high 'purposes: that 
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mo
t systems have enough of truth in them J to make 
it better for us, when we have no choice besides, and 
cannot discrin1inate, to begin by taking all (that is not 
plainly in1n10ral) than by rejecting all; that He will not 
deceive us if \ve thus trust in Hiln. Though the received 
system of religion in which we are born were as unsafe 
as the sea when St. Peter began to ,valk on it, yet cc be 
not afraid." He who could make St. Peter walk the 
waves, could make even a corrupt or defective creed a 
mode and \vay of leading us into truth, even were ours 
such; much more can He teach us by the witness of the 
Church Catholic. It is far more probable that hcr wit- 
ness should be true. whether about the Canon or the 
Creed, than that God should have left us without any 
witness at all. 
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'7. 
lnleY11al Difficulties of the Canon and the 
("atholic reed. C01J1 fared. 
I SHALL no\v finish the subject I have commenced, 
the parallel bet\veen the objections adducible against 
the Catholic system, and those against the Canon of 
Scripture. It will be easily understood J that I am not 
attempting any forn1al and full discussion of the subject, 
but offering under v drious general heads such sugges- 
tions as may be follo\ved out by those who \\rill. The 
objections to the evidence for the Canon have been 
noticed; now let us consider objections that may be 
made to its contents. 


I. 
Perhaps the main objection taken to the Church sys- 
ten1, is the dislike \\phich men feel of its doctrines. 
They call them the work of priestcraft, and in that word 
is sun1mcd up all that they hate in them. Priestcraft is 
the art of gaining po\ver over men by appeals to their 
consciences; its instrument i.j mystery; its subject- 
matter, superstitious feeling. U Now the Church doc- 
trines," it is urged, H invest a certain nunlber of in- 
different things \vith a new and extraordinary po\ver, 
beyond sense, beyond reason, beyond nature, a po\ver 
over the soul; and they put the exclusive possessions 
and use of the things thus distinguished into the hands 
of the Clergy. Such, for instance, is the Creed ; some 
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nlysterious benefit is supposed to result from holding it, 
even though with but a partial comprehension, and the 
Clergy are practically its sole expounders. Such still 
n10re are the Sacraments, which the Clergy only ad- 
Ininister, and \\'hich are supposed to effect some super- 
natural change in the soul, and to convey some super- 
natural gift." This then is the antecedent exception 
taken against the Catholic doctrines, that they are mys- 
terious, tending to superstition, and to dependence on a 
particular set of men. And this obj ect is urged, not 
merely as a reason for demanding fair proof of what is 
advanced, but as a reason for refusing to listen to any 
proof whatever, as if it fairly created an insurmountable 
presumption against the said doctrines. 
Now I say, in like manner, were it not for our happy 
reverence for the Canon of Scripture, we should take 
like exception to many things in Scripture; and, since 
we do not, neither ought we, consistently, to take this 
exception to the Catholic system; but if we do take 
such grounds against that system, there is nothing but 
the strength of habit, good feeling, and our Lord's con- 
trolling grace, to keep us from using them against Scrip- 
ture also. This I shall now attempt to show, and with 
that view, shall cite various passages in Scripture \vhich, 
to most men of this generation, will appear at first sight 
strange, superstitious, incredible, and extreme. If then, 
in spite of these, Scripture is nevertheless from God, so 
again, in spite of similar apparent difficulties, the Catholic 
system may be from Him also; and what the argument 
comes to is this, that the minds of none of us are in such 
a true state, as to warrant us in judging peremptorily in 
every case what is from God and what is not. We 
shrink from the utterances of Ilis providence with offence, 
as if they were not His, in consequence of our in\vard 
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ears being attuned to false harnlonies. N O\V for some 
instances of \vhat I mean. 


2. 
I. I conceive, were \ve not used to the Scripture nar- 
rative, that we should be startled at the accounts there 
given us of demoniacs.-:For instance: "And He asked 
hitn, \Vhat is thy nanl; ? And He answered, Þ/j 1la1Jl 
is Legio1l, for \ve are nlany."iIf-..I\gain, consider the pas- 
sage, (( \Vhen the unclean spirit is gone out of a n1an, he 
\valketh through dry places, seeking rest, and findeth 
none," t etc.; and in like manner, the account of the 
dan1sel who ,vas " possessed of a spirit of divination," or 
" Python," that is, of a heathen god, in Acts xvi.; and 
;n connexion with this, St. Paul's assertion U that the 
things which the Gentiles sacrifice, they sacrifice to devils 
and not to God,"
 and this as being so literally true that 
he deduces a practical conclusion froln it e II I would not 
that ye should have fellowship \vith devils." But, as 
regards this instance, \ve are not at all driven to conjec- 
ture, but we know it is really the case, that they who 
allow themselves to treat the inspired text freely, do 
at once explain away, or refuse to admit its accounts of 
this mysterious interference of evil spirits in the affairs 
of Inen. Let those then see to it, \\'ho call the Fathers 
credulous for recording sin1Ïlar narratives. If they find 
fault \vith the evidence, that is an intelligible objection; 
but the common \\Oay with objectors is at once and be- 
fore exanlination to charge on the narrators of such 
accounts childish superstition and credulity. 
2. If we \vere not used to the narrative, I conceive we 
should be very unwilling to receive the account of the 
serpent speaking to Eve, or its being inhabited by an 
* 
Iark v. y. t ftlatt. xii. 43. : I Cor. 
 2Q- 
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evil spirit; or, again, of the devils being sent into the 
s\vine. \Ve should scoff at such narratives, as fanciful 
and extravagant. Let us only suppose that, instead of 
bcing found in Scripture, they were found in some legend 
of the middle ages; should we nlerely ask for evidence, 
or si01ply assume that there \vas none? Should we 
think that it was a case for evidence one \vay or the 
other? Should \ve not rather say, "This is intrinsically 
incredible ?-it supersedes the necessity of exan1ining 
into evidence, it decides the case." Should we allow the 
strangeness of the narrative merely to act as suspending 
our belief, and thro\\ring the burden of proof on the 
other side, or should we not rather suffer it to settle the 
question for us? Again, should we have felt less distrust 
in the history of Balaam's ass speaking? Should \ve 
have been reconciled to the account of the Holy Ghost 
appearing in a bodily shape, and that apparently the 
shape of an irrational animal, a dove? And, again, 
though we might bear the figure of calling our Saviour 
a laolb, if it occurred once, as if to sho\\' that He was the 
anti type of the J e\vish sacrifices, yet, unless \ve \vere 
used to it, \vould there not be sOlnething repugnant to 
our present habits of nlind in calling again élnd again 
our Saviour by the nalne of a brute animal? Unless we 
\vere used to it, I conceive it \vould hurt and offend us 
01 uch to read of "glory and honour" being ascribed to 
Him that sitteth upon the Throne and to the Lamb, as 
being a sort of idolatry, or at least an unadvised way of 
speaking. It seems to do too much honour to an inferior 
creature, clnd to dishonour Christ. You \vill see this, by 
trying to substitute any other anÏ1nal, however mild and 
gentle. It is sdid that one difficulty in translating the 
New Testament into SOine of the oriental languages 
açtually is this, that the \vord in them for Lamb does OQt 
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carry \vith it the associations which it does in languages 
which have had their birth in Christianity. N O\V \ve 
have a ren1arkable parallel to this in the iInpression pro- 
duced by another figure, \vhich \vas in use in primitive 
times, \vhen expre
sed in our o\\rn language. The an- 
cients formed an acrostic upon our Lord's Greek titles 
as the Son of God. the wSaviour of Inen, and in conse- 
quence called Hin1 fr0l11 the first letters ì.'(UV
, or " fish." 
Hear ho\v a late English writer speaks of it. "This 
contemptible and disgusting quibble originated in certain 
verses of one of the pseudo-sibyls. . . . I know of no 
figure which so revoltingly degrades the pcrson of the 
Son of God." Such as this is the nature of the com- 
ment made in the farther east on the sacred image of 
the Lam b. 
But without reference to such peculiar associations, 
\vhich vary \vith place and person, there is in the light 
of reason a strangeness, perhaps, in God's allo\ving 
material symbols of Himself at all; and, again, a 
greater strangeness in His vouchsafing to take a brute 
animal as the name of I-I is Son, and bidding us ascribe 
praise to it. No\v it doe;; not matter \vhether we take 
all these instances separate or together. Separate, they 
are strange enough; put them together, you have a la\\' 
of God's dealings, which accounts indeed for each sepa- 
rate instance, yet does not n1ake it less strange that the 
brute creation should have so close a connexion \\rith 
God's spiritual and heavenly kingdom. Here, moreover, 
it is in place to 111ake mention of the "four beasts" 
spoken of in the Apocalypse as being before God's 
throne. Translate the \\'ord "liv.ing thing," as you may 
do, yet the CirCUl11stance is not less startling. They 
were respectively like a lion, calf, 111an, and eagle. To 
this may be added the figure of the Chcrubiin in the 
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Jewish la\v, \vhich is said to have been a symbol made 
up of limbs of the SdlllC aninlals. Is it not strange that 
Angels should be represented under brute images? 
Consider, then, if God hJ.s thus made use of brutes in I lis 
supernatural acts and in His teaching, as real instrulnents 
and as synlbols of spiritual things, \vhat is there strange 
antecedently in supposing He nlakes use of the inani- 
nlate creation also? If Balaam's ass instructed Balaam, 
what is there fairly to ::;tartle us in the Church's doctrine, 
that the water of Baptbm cleanses fron1 sin, that eating 
the consecrated Breaù is eating His Body, or that oil 
nlay be blessed for spiritual purposes, as is still done in 
our Church in the case of a coronation? Of this I feel 
sure, that those who consider the doctrines of the Church 
incredible, will soon, if they turn their thoughts steadily 
that way, feel a difficulty in the serpent that tClnpted 
Eve, and the ass that adnlonished Balaanl. 


3. 
3. \Ve cannot, it seems, believe that water applied to 
the body really is God's instrunlent in cleansing the soul 
fronl sin; do we believe that, at Bethesda, an Angel 
gave the pool a miraculous po\ver? \tVhat God has 
done once, He may do again; that is, there is no ante- 
cedent itnprobability in His connecting real personal 
benefits to us \vith arbitrary out\vard nleans. Again, 
what should we say, unless \ve were falnilarized with it, to 
the story of N aanlan bathing seven times in the Jordan? 
or rather to the whole system of mystical signs :-the 
tree which l\roses cast into the \vaters to s\veeten them; 
Elisha's throwing meal into the pot of poisonous herbs; 
and our Sc.1viol1r's breathing, making clay, and the like? 
Indeed, is not the \vhole of the Bible, Old and New 
T esta.ment, engabed in a system of outward signs with 
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hidden realities under them, \vhich in the Church's 
teaching is only continued? Is it not certain, then, that 
those who stumble at the latter as incredible, will 
stun1 ble at the former too, as soon as they learn just so 
n1uch irreverence as to originate objections as well as to 
be susceptible of them? I cannot doubt that, unless we 
were used to the Sacra1J1ents, ,ve should be objecting, 
not only to the notion of their conveying virtue, but to 
their observance altogether, vicwed as mere badges and 
memorials. They \vould be called Oriental, suited to 
a people of ,vann in1agination, suited to the religion of 
other times, but too symbolical, poetical, or (as some 
might presume to say) theatrical for us; as if there 
were son1ething far more plain, solid, sensible, practical, 
and edifying in a sermon, or an open profession, or a 
pra yer. 
4. Consider the accounts of virtue going out of our 
Lord, and that, in the case of the \voman with the issue 
of blood, as it were by a natural law, without a distinct 
application on I-lis part ;-of all who touched the henl 
of His garment being made whole; and further, of 
handkerchiefs and aprons being impregnated with healing 
virtue by touching St. Paul's body, and of St. Peter's 
shadow being earnestly sought out,-in the age when 
religion was purest, and the Church's condition n10st like 
a heaven upon earth. Can we hope that these passages 
will not afford matter of objection to the mind, when 
once it has brought itself steadily to scrutinize the evi- 
dence for the inspiration of the Gospels and Acts? Will 
it not be obvious to say, H St. Luke was not an Apostle; 
and I do not believe this account of the handkerchiefs 
and aprons, though I believe the Book of Acts as a \vhole." 
Next, when the mind gets bolder, it will address itself to 
the cQnsideration of the account of the woman with the 
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issue of blood. N ow it is not wonderful that she, poor 
ignorant \voman (as men speak), in deplorable ignorance 
of spiritual religion (alas! that words should be so n1is- 
used), dark, and superstitious,-it is not wonderful, I say, 
that she should expect a virtue from touching our Lord's 
garment; but that she should obtain it by means of this 
opus operatz 111 of merely touching, and again that He 
should even commend her faith, \vill be judged impossible. 
The notion of virtue going out of Him \vill be considered 
as Jewish, pagan, or philosophical. 
Yes; the outline of the story \vill be believed,-the 
main fact, the leading idea,-not the details. Indeed, if 
persons have already thought it inherently incredible 
that the hands of Bishop or priest should impart a power, 
or grace, or privilege, if they have learned to call it 
profane, and (as they speak) blasphemous to teach this 
\vith the early Church, ho\v can it be less so, to consider 
that God ga ve virtue to a handkerchief, or apron, or 
garment, though our Lord's? What was it, after all, but 
a mere earthly substance, made of vegetable or animal 
material? How \vas it more holy because He \\Tore it ? 
He \vas holy, not it
. it did not gain holiness by being 
near Him. Nay: do they not already lay this down as 
a general principle, that, to suppose He diffuses from 
His Person heavenly virtue, is a superstition? do not 
they, on this ground, object to the Catholic doctrine of 
the Eucharist; and on what other ground do they deny 
that the Blessed Virgin, \vhom all but heretics have ever 
called the l\lother of God, was 010St holy in soul and 
body, from her ineffable proximity to God? He who 
gave to the perishing and senseless substances of woo] 
or cotton that grace of \\,hich it was capable, should 
not He rather communicate of His higher spiritual 
perfections to her in \vho
e bosom He lay, or to those 
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\\,ho now possess IIin1 through the Sactamental mean
 
He has appointed? 
5. I conceive that, if men indulge themselves in criti- 
cizing, they \vill begin to be offended at the pdssage in 
the Apocalyse, which speaks of the "nunlber of the 
beast." Indeed, it is probable that they will reject that 
book of Scripture alto&ether, not syn1pathizing \vith the 
severe tone of doctrine \vhich runs through it. Again: 
there is something very surprising in the in1portance 
attached to the Name of God and Christ in Scripture. 
'[he Name of Jesus is said to ,york cures and frighten 
away devils. I anticipate that this doctrine will becon1e 
a stone of stun1bling to those vvho set themselves to in- 
quire into the trust\\"orthiness of the separate parts of 
Scripture. For instance, the narrative of St. Peter's 
cure of the impotent man, in the early chapters of the 
Acts :-first, "Silver and gold," he says, "have I none; 
but such as I have, give I thee; In the Name of Jesus 
Christ of Nazareth, rise up and \valk." Then," And 
His N an1e, through faith in His Name, hath made this 
man strong." Then the question" By what power, or by 
what l1a1Jle, have ye done this? " Then the answer, "By 
the 1\ anle of Jesus Christ of N azarcth . . . even by it 
cloth this n1an now stand here before you whole . . . 
there is none other name under heaven given among men 
whereby we must be saved." Then the threat, that the 
Apostles should not" speak at all, nor teach in the Name 
of Jesus." Lastly, their prayer that God would grant 
u that signs and \vonders might be done by the Name of 
His Holy Child Jesus." In connexion with which must 
be considered, St. Paul's declaration, " that in the Name 
of Jesus every knee should bo\v." · Again: I conceive 
that the circumstances of the visitation of the Blessed 
-I(- Acts. üi. 4- JJhit ii. IO 
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Virgin to Elizabeth \vould startle us considerably if 
we lost our faith in Scripture. Again: can we doubt 
that the account of Christ's ascending into heaven \vill 
not be received by the scicnce of this age, \vhen it is 
carefully consiòered whdt is ilnplied in it? Where is 
heaven? Beyond all the stars? If so, it would take 
YCd.rs for any natural body to get there. \Ve say, that 
\vith God all things are possible. But this age, wise in 
its O\Vl1 eyes, has alreaJ y decided the contrary, in l11ain- 
tc.lining, as it docs, that lIe \vho virtually annihilated the 
distance between earth dnd heaven, on His Son's ascen- 
sion, cannot annihilate it in the celebration of the Holy 
Communion, so as to nlake us present \vith Hil11, though 
lIe be on God's right hand in heaven. 


4. 
6. Further, unless \ve \vere used to the passage, I cannot 
but think that \ve should stulllbic greatly at the account 
of our Lord's ten1ptation by Satan. Putting aside other 
considerations, d\vell a\vhile on the thought of Satan 
showing" all the kingdolns of the \vorld in a monlent of 
tiIne.". \Vhat is Incant by this? I-Io\v did he show 
all, and in a m0I11cnt? and if by a merc illusion, why 
fronl the top of .1 high nlountain ? 
Or aßain: considcr the account of our Saviour's 
bidding St. Peter catch a fish in order to finò Illoncy 
in it, to pay tribute \vith. \Vhat should \ve say if this 
narrative occurred in the Apocrypha? Should \ve not 
spl:ak of it as c.ln evident fiction? al
d are we likely to do 
less, \dleneVer \ve have arrived at a proper pitch of unscru- 
pulousness, and \vhat is nù\vadays called critical acumen. 
in analyzing and disposing of \vhat .,ve have hitherto re- 
ceived as divine 1 Again: I conceÏ\we that the blood and 
· Luke iv. 5; 


. . 
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\Vater \vhich issued fr0I11 our Saviour's side, particuiarly 
taken with the reI11arkable COnll11ent upon it in St. John's 
Epistle, would be disbelieved, if 111Cll \vere but consistent 
in their belief and disbelief. The nliracle \vould have 
been likened to nlany \\'hich occur in l\Iartyrologies, and 
the inspired COnl111ent \\'ould have been c.1Ued ubscurc 
llnd fanciful, as on a par with various doctrinal interpre- 
tlltions in th
 }tathers, \vhich carry forsooth their OWIl 
Londelnnation \\'ith thCll1. l\gain: thc occurrence lllen- 
tioned by St. John, "Then canle thcrc a voice frotH 
heaven, saying, I have both glorified it (l\Iy Natne), lUllJ 
will glorify it again. Thc people, therefore, that stood 
by, and heard it, said that it thundered; otlH;rs said, 
... \n Angel spake to hirl1: ". this, I conceive, \\'ould soon 
be looked upon as suspicious, did men once bcgin to 
e>"'(lrnine the clailns of the Canon upon our faith. 
Or again: to rcfer to the Old l'cstanlent. I conceive 
that the history of the Deluge, the ark, and its inhllbit- 
ants, \\"ill appear to nlen of I1lodern tcn1pers nlore and 
Inore incredible, the longer and l1lore lllinutely it is 
J\velt upon. Or, again, the narrative of Jonah and the 
whale. Once lllore, the follo\ving narrative will surely 
be condemned also, as bearing on its face evident marks 
of being legendary: U And the sons of the prophets said 
unto Elisha, Behold no\\', the place ,,-here we dwell \vith 
thee is too strait for us. Let us go, \ve pray thee, unto 
Jordan, and take thence evel y lllan a beam, and let us 
nlake us a place there, \vhere ,,'e nlay dwell. And he an- 
s\vered, Go ye. And one said, Be content, I pray thee. 
and go \vith thy servants. And he ans\vered, I \vill go. 
So he \vent \\'ith thenl. And \vhen they caIne to J or- 
dan, they cut do\vn wood. But as one was felling a 
beam, the axe-head fell into the \vater; and he cried, 
· 2 John xii. 28, 29. 
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.lnd said, Alas, nlastcr! for it ,vas borrowed. And the 
Ulan of God said, \Vherc fcll it? And he showed hi In 
the place. And he cut do\vn a stick, and cast it in 
thither; and the iron did SWilll. Thcrefore said he, 
Take it up to thee. And he put out his hanJ, and took 
it." · 


5. 
7. I laving mentioned Elisha, I alll led to say a \vord 
or two upon his character. l\Ien of this age are full 
of their dread of priestcraft and priestly atnbition; and 
they speak and feel as if the very circun1stance of a per- 
son clain1Ïng obedience upon a divine authority was 
priestcraft and full of evil. They speak as if it was 
against the religious rights of man (for some such rights 
arc supposed to be possesscd by sinners, even by those 
who disown the doctrine of thc political rights of man), 
as if it were essentially an usurpation for one tnan to 
claim spiritual power over another. They do not ask 
for the voucher of his claim, for his cOlllmission, but 
think the ctlÎm absurd. They so speak, that anyone 
who heard theIn, \vithout knowing the Bible, would think 
that Ahllighty God had never" given such po\ver unto 
Inen." Now, what \vould such persons say to Elisha's 
character and conduct? Let me recount some few pas- 
sages in his history, in the Second Book of Kings, and 
let us bear in nlind what has been already observed of 
the character of the Books of Chronicles. \Vhen the little 
children out of Bethel lllocked hi:u, U he cursed them 
in the naIne of the Lord." t This \vas his first act aftcr 
entering on his office. Again: J ehoram, the son of 
Ahab, put away Baal, and walked not in the sins of his 
father and his Inothcr; but because he did not put a\vay 
· 2 Kings vi. 1-7. t 2 Kings ii. 23. 
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the false \\'orship of Jeroboam, but kept to his calves, 
his self-appointcd priests, altars, and holy days, which he 
prob.lbly thought a littlc sin, \vhen hc \vas in distress, 
and called upon Elisha, Elisha said, U \Vhat havc I to 
do \\.ith thee? Get thce to the prophets of thy father, 
and to thc prophcts of thy mother: ". and \vent on to 
say, that" but for the p cscnce of gooò J ehoshaphat, " I 
\\'ould not look to\vard thce nor scc thce." This was 
taking (\vhat \vould now bc c..dlcd) a high tone. Again: 
thc Shunanllnite \vas a grc..lt WOIl1an; hc was poor. She 
got her husband's leave to furnish a "little chaIllber" 
for him, not in royal stylc, but as for a poor nlinister 
of God. It had U a Lcd and a tablc and a stool and 
a candlestick," and ,,'hcn hc caIne that \vay he availed 
hinlself of it. The \vorld \vould think that she \vas the 
patron, and he ought to bc hUlnble, clnd to know his 
place. But obscrve his languagc on one occasion of 
his lodging thcre. I Ie said tc his scrvant, "Call this 
Shunanlnlite." \Vhcn 
he can1e, she, the mistress of the 
housc, " stood beforc hinl." lIe did not speak to her, but 
bade his scrvant speak, and then she rctired; then he 
hcld a consultation with his servant, and then he callcd 
her again, and she "stood in the door;" then he pro- 
Illised her a son. Again: N ..lanlan \vas angered that 
Elisha did not show him due rcspect: he only sent hinl 
a n1cssage, and bade hi m \vash and bc clean. After- 
\vards \VC find the prophet interposing in politicalIllatters 
in Isracl and Syria. 
N n\v, it is not to the purpose to account for all this, 
by 
aying he \\Torked rnirdcles. Arc miracles necessary 
for being a 1l1inister of God? Are nliracles the only way 
in which a claim can be recognized? Is a man the 
higher n1inister" the more nlir..lcles he does l Are we to 
· lb. iü. 13. 
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honour only those who minister temporal miracles, and 
to be content to eat and be filled with the loaves and 
fishes? Are there no higher miracles than visible ones? 
] ohn the Baptist did no Illiracles, yet he too clainled, and 
gained, the obedience of the Jews. 11iracles prove a n1an 
to be God's Illinister; they do not Illake hiln God's Inin- 
i
ter. No nlatter ho\v a man is proved to come from 
God, if he is known to come froln God. If Christ is 
with I-lis ministers, according to I-lis promise, even to 
the end of the \vorld, so th.lt he that despiseth thenl 
ùespiseth !-Iin1, then, though they do no miracles, they 
are in office as great as Elisha. Anù if Baptisn1 be the 
cleansing and quickening of the dead soul, to say nothing 
of Holy Eucharist, they do work miracles. If Goù's 
n1inisters are then only to be honoured \vhen ,ve see 
that they \\'ork Iniracles, \vhere is place for faith? Ar
 
\ve not under a dispensation of faith, not of sight? \Vas 
l
lisha great bccause he \vas seen to \\Tork tniracles, or 
because he could, anù did, work thenl? Is God's Ininister 
a prouù priest now, for acting as if he came from God, if 
he does come from I I in1 ? Yet men of this generation, 
without inquiring into his claÏllls. \vould Illost undoubtedly 
call hin1 iOlpostor and tyrant, proud, arrogant, profane, 
dnd Antichristian, nay, Antichrist hin1self, if he, a Chris- 
tian tninistcl, aSSUl11e one-tenth part of Elisha's state. 
Yes, Antichrist ;_'1 If they hdve called the 1\Iastcr of 
the house Beelzebub, huw Illuch more shall they call 
theln of I-I is household ? " · 
8. St. John the Baptist's character, I am persuaded, 
would startle Olost people, if they were not used to 
ScriIJture; and when Olcn begin to doubt about the in- 
tegrity of Scripture, it ,vill be turned agd.inst the authen- 
ticity or the duthority of the (Jdrticular passages \vhich 
· Matt. x. 25. 
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relate to it. Let us reali7e to ourselves a Ulan living on 
locusts and \vild honey, and \vith a hair shirt on, bound 
by a leathern girdle. Our Lord indeed bids us avoiù 
ouhvard show, and therefore the ostentation of such 
austerity \vould be \vrong no\v, of course; but \vhat is 
there to sho\v that the thing itself would be \vrong, if 
a person \vere nloved to do it? Does not our Saviour 
expressly say, \vith reference to the austerities of St. 
John's disciples, that after H is departure His o\vn disci- 
plcs shall resenlblc them,-" then shall they fast" ? Yet, 
I suppose, nlost pcrsons ".ould cry out no\V against the 
very senlblance of the Baptist's life; and \vhy? 1
hose 
\vho gave a reason \vould perhaps call it Jewish. Yet 
\vhat had St. John to do \vith the Jews, whose religion 
\vas one, not of austerity, but of joyousness and feasting, 
and that by divine pcnnission? Surely the same feeling 
which \vould make nlcn condemn an austcrc life no\v, if 
individuals attcnlpted it, \vhich nlakes then1, \vhen they 
read of such instances in the early Church, condenlll 
it, ",'ould lead the sanle parties to condemn it in St. 
John, were they not bound by religious considerations; 
and, therefore, I say, if ever the tinle comes that men 
begin to inquire into the divinity of the separate parts 
of Scripture, as they do no\v scrutinize the separate parts 
of the Church systenl, they \vill no longer be able to 
acquiesce in St. J ohn'5 character and conduct as simply 
right and religious. 


6. 
9. Lastly, I will mention together a number of doc- 
trinal passages. ,vhich, though in Scriptu re, they \vho 
deny that the Fathers contain the pure Gospel, hardly 
\vould consider parts of it, if they \\'ere but consistent in 
their free speculations. Such 
ire St. Paul's spiritualizing 
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the history of Sarah and Hagar; his statenlent of the 
firc trying every Inan's \vork in the day of judgment; 
his declaring that women must have their heads covered 
in church, H because of the Angels;" his chdrging 
TÏ1nothy H before the elect Angels;" his calling the 
Church" the pillar and ground of the Truth;" the tone 
of his observations on celibacy, \vhich certainly, if written 
by any of the Fathers, \vould in this day have been cited 
in proof of "the mystery of iniquity" (by \vhich they 
nlean RonlanislI1) u already working" in an early age; 
St. J uhn's renlarkable agreement of tone \vith hinI in a 
passage in the Apocalypse, not to say our Lord's; our 
Lord's account of the sin against the I loly Ghost, viewed 
in connexion with St. Paul's \varning against falling 

l\vay, after being enlightened, and St. John's notice of 
a sin which is unto death-(this \vould be considered 
opposed to the free grace of the Gospel); our Lord's 
strung \vords about the arduousness of a rich man's get- 
ting to heaven; what He says about binJing and loos- 
ing; about a certain kind of evil spirit going out only by 
fasting anJ prayer; I lis COII1II1and to turn the left cheek 
to hilu \vho snlitcs the right; St. Peter's saying that \ve 
are partakers of a Jivinc nature; anù \\ hat he says 
about Christ's U going and preaching to the spirits in 
prison ;" St. :\1:atthew's account of the star which guided 
the \vise men to Bethlehem; St. Paul's statclnent, that 
a wonlan is saved through childbearing: St. John's 
directions ho\v to treat those who hold not u the doctrine 
of Christ; "-these anJ a InultituJ"e of other passages 
would be adduced, not to prove that Christianity was 
not true, or that Chri
t \vas not the Son of God or the 
, 
Bible not inspired, or not on the 'lvhole genuine and 
authentic, but th..1t every p.ll t of it ,vas not l'quall.J 
liivine; th.1t portiuns, books, particularly of the Old 
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Testament, \verc not so; that \ve nlust use our own 
judglnent. N c.ly, as titne went on, perhaps it would be 
said that the Old Testament altogether was not inspired, 
only the New-nay, perhaps only parts of the New, not 
certain books which wcre for a tinle doubted in SOllle 
ancient Churches, or not the Gospels according to St. 
l\Iark and St. Luke, por the Acts, because not the 
\vriting of Apostles, or not St. P.lul'S rCdsonings, only his 
conclusions. Next, it \voulù be said, that no reliance 
can safely be placed on single texts; and so men \\'ould 
proceed, giving up first one thing, then another, till it 
\vould becolne a question \vhat they gained of any kind, 
what they considered they gained, frotn Christianity as a 
definite revelation or a. direct benefit. I'hcy \vould comc 
to consider its publication tnainly as an historical event 
occurring cighteen hunùrcd years since, \vhich 11lodified 
or altcred tbe course of human thought and society, and 
thcreby altered \vhat ,,,auld other\vise have been our 
state; as sOlnething infused into an existing nlass, and 
intluencing us in the iIllproved tone of the institutions 
in \vhich \ve finù ourselves, rathcr than as independent, 
substantive, and one, specially divine in its origin, and 
directly acting upon us. 
This is \vhat the Age is conling to, and I \vish it ob- 
served. \Ve kno\v it denies the existence of the Church 
as a divine institution: it denies that Christianity has 
been cast into any particular social nloulù. Well: but 
this, [ say, is not all; it is rapidly tcnding to deny the 
existence of any systelTI of Christianity either; any creed, 
doctrine, philo
ophy, or by \vhatever other nalTIe \ve de- 
signate it. H ithcrto it h.ld been usual, indeed, to give 
up the Church, and to speak only of the covenant, reli- 
gion, creed, matter, or systctn of the Gospel; to consider 
the Gospel as a sort of literature or philosophy, open for 
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all to take and appropriate, not confined to any set of 
BIen, yet 
till a real, existing systenl ot religion. l'his 
has been tht: approved line of opinion in our part of the 
world for the last hundred and fifty yedrs; but no\v a 
further step is about to be taken. The view henceforth 
is to be, that Christianity does not exist in dOcullH.:nts, 
any lllore than in institutions; in other words, the Hibl
 
will ue given up as well as the Church. It will be said 
that the benefit which Christianity has done to the 
\vorld, and which its Divine Author lueant it shoulJ do, 
was to give an inlpulse to society, to infuse a spirit, to 
direct, control, purify, enlighten the mass of hunlan 
thought and action, but not to be a separate and definite 
sOlnething, \vhether doctrine or association, existing ob- 
jectively, integral, and \vith an identity, and for ever, 
Lind with a claiIll upon our honlage and obedience. And 
all this feàrfully coincides \vith the symptonls in other 
directions of the spread of a Pantheistic spirit, that is, the 
religion of beauty, imagination, and philosophy, without 
constraint nloral or intellectual, a religion speculative and 
self-indulgent. PantheislH, indeed, is the great deceit 
\vhich awaits the Age to cOlue. 


7. 
Let us then look carefully, lest we fall in with the evil 
tendencies of the tilHes in which our lot is Cc.lst. God has 
revealed Ilinlself to us that we nlight believe: surely 
I lis Revelation is sonlething great and iOlportant. He 
who luade it, meant it to be a ble:sing even to the end 
of the \vorld: this is true, if any part of Scripture is true. 
FrolH beginning to end, Scripture inlplies that God has 
spoken, and that it is right, our duty, our interest, our 
safety to believe. \VhLther, then. \ve have in uur hands 
the l1leanS of exactly proving this or that part of Scrip- 
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ture to be genuine or not, whether \ve have in our hands 
the complete proofs of all the Church doctrines, we are 
I110re sure that hearty belief in sOIuething is our duty, 
than that it is not our tluty to believe those doctrines 
and that Scripture as ""C have received then1. If our 
choice lies betwcen accepting a1l and rejecting all, ,vhich 
I consider it tloes \vhcr\. persons are consistent, no Ulan 
can hesitate \vhich alternative is to be taken. 
So far thcn everyone of us may say,-Our Ileavenly 
11'ather gave the \vorld a H..evelation in Christ: \ve are 
baptized into His Nalne. He \vills us to believe, bt'- 
calis,' I Ie has given us a R.cvelation. lIe \\'ho ,,"ills us 
to believe 'JIIlIsf have given us an object to believe. 
\\Thether I can prove this or that part to n1Y satisfaction, 
yct, since I can pr(Jve ali in a certain \vay, antl cannot 
separate part fronl part satisf:lctorily, I cannot be wrong 
in taking the \vhole. I anI surc that, if thcre be error, 
which I have yet to learn, it Inust be, not in princi plcs, 
but in llH.:re luatters of detail. I f there be corruption or 
IUlInan adtlition in \\ hilt COllIC" to ole, it nlust be in little 
matters, not in great. On the \vhole, I cannot but have 
God's H..evelation, and that, in \vhat I see beforc OIC, 
with \\"hatever incidental errors. I anI sure, on the other 
hand, that the \vay \vhich the Age follo\vs cannot be right, 
for it tenùs to destroy l{evclation altogether. \Vhether 
this or that doctrine, this or that book of Scripture is 
fully provable or not, that line of objection to it cannot 
be right, \vhich, \vhen pursued, destroys Church, Creed, 
Bible altogether,-\\'hich obliterates the very N alne of 
Christ fronl the \vorld. It is then God's will, under 
IUY circunlstances, that I should believe \vhat, in the 
\vay of Providence, lIe has put before HIe to believe. 
God \vill not deceive me. I can trust 1 IÏIn. 
-=ither 
every p.lrt of the system is pure truth, or, if this or that 
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be an addit
on, l-Ie \vill (I hun1bly trust and believe) 
make such addition harmless to my soul, if 1 thus thro\v 
myself on H is mercy with a free and confiding spirit. 
Doubt is miscry and sin, but belief has received Christ's 
blessing. 
This is the rcflection which I recon1mend to all, so far 
as they have not the means of examining the Evidences 
for the Church, Creed, and Canon of Scripture; but I 
Inust not be supposed to in1ply, because I have so put 
the n1atter, that those who have the Ineans, \vill not find 
abundant evidence for the divinity of all three. 
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I I-IA VE been engaged for sOlne tin1e in sho\ving 
that the Canon of Scripture rcsts on no other 
foundation than the Catholic doctrines rest; that those 
who dispute the latter should, if they were consistent,- 
\vill, \vhen they learn to be consistent,-dispute the 
fonner; that in both cases we believe, mainly, because 
the Church of the fourth and fifth centuries unanin10usly 
believed, and that \ve have at this n10n1ent to defend our 
belief in the Catholic doctrines n1crely because they 
conle first, are the first object of attack; and that if \ve 
\vere not defending our belief in theIn, \ve should at this 
very tÍ1ne be defending our belief in the Canon. Let no 
one then hope for peace in this day; let no one .ttteInpt 
to purchase it by conccssion ;-vaill indeed \voulù be 
that concession. Give up the Catholic doctrines, and 
what do you gain? an attack upon the Canon, with (to 
say the least) the saIne disa lvantages on your part, or 
rather, in fact, \vith n1uch greater; for the circuIllstance 
that you have already given up the Doctrines as if 
insufficiently evidenced in prinlÍtive times, will be an 
urgent call on you, in consistency. to give up the Canon 
too. And besides, the Church doctrines n1ay also be 
proved from Scripture, but no one can say that the 
Cdnon of Scripture itself can be proved fron1 Scripture 
to be a Canon; no one can say, that Scripture anywhere 
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enun1eratc
 all the books of \vhich it is composel1. and 
puts its seal upon thcn1 ever so indirectly, even if it 
n1ight allo\vably bctlr \vitn
ss to itself. 


I. 
But here, bcfore proceeding to Illake some reflections 
on the state uf the case, I will Blake one explanation, 
and notice one objection. 
In the first place, then, I Blust explain Illyself, \vhen 
I say that \VC depend for the Canon and Creed upon the 
fourth and fifth centuries. \Vc depend upon thell1 thus: 
.L \5 to Scripture, fornler centuries certainly do not speak 
distinctly, frequently, or unanilllously, except of sOlne 
chief books, as the Gospels: but still \ve see in then1, 
as we believe, an ever-gro\ving tendency and approxinla- 
tion to that full agreeillent \vhich \ve find in the fifth. 
'[he testimony given at the latter date is the lin1it to 
which all that has been before given converges. For in- 
stance, it is comnlonly said, l

-ccptio probllt rcg/(/aJll
' 
when \ve have reason to think, that a \vriter or an age 
would have \vitnessed so and so, but for this or that, anù 
this or that \vere Inere accidents of his position, then he 
or it nlay be said to tcnd towards such testinlony. In 
this \Vd.Y the first centuries tend towards the fifth. Vie\v- 
ing the 1l1atter as one of 1110r.11 evidence, \ve seen1 to see in 
the testinlony of the fifth the very testÎ1nony \\"hich every 
preceding century gave, accidents excepted, such as the 
present loss of docun1cnts once e
tant, or the then exist- 
ing misconceptions, \vhich \'"ant of intercourse bet\\Ten the 
Churches occasioned. The fifth century acts as a conl- 
Inent on the obscure text of the centuries before it, and 
brings out a 1l1caning \\"hich, \vith the help of that com- 
(nellt, dny candid person sees really to belong to them. 
And in the Scllne way as regards the Catholic Crt;t:d, 
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though there is not so much to explain and d.ccount for. 
Not so ITIuch, for no onc, I suppose, \vill deny that in the 
};athcrs of the fourth ccntury it is as fully devcloped, and 
as unaninlously adopted, as it is in the fifth century; 
and, again, thcre had bcen no considerable doubts about 
any of its doctrines previously, as there were about thc 
Epistle to the lIebrews or the Apocalypse: or if any, 
they \vcrc started by individuals, as Origen's about 
etcrnal punislunent, not by Churches,-or they \vere 
at once condemncd by the general Church, as in the 
Cdse of hcrcsies,-or thcy \vere not about any primary 
doctrine, for instance, the Incarnation or Atonemcnt; and 
all this, in spite of that want of free intercourse which did 
occasion doubts about portions of the Canon. Yet, in both 
cases, we have at first an inequality of evidence as regards 
the constituent parts of \vhat ,vas aftcnvards universally 
received as a \vhole,-the doctrine of the IIoly Trinity, 
for instance, and, on the other hand, the four Gospels 
being generally \vitnessed from the first; but certain other 
doctrines, (as the necessity of infant baptism,) being at 
first rather practised and assumed, than insisted on, 
and certain books, (as the Epistle to the Hcbre\\'s and 
the Apocalypse,) doubted, or not admitted, in particular 
countries. And as the unanimity of the fifth century as 
regards the Canon, clears up and overconles all previous 
differences, so the abundance of the fourth as to the 
Crced interprets, develops, and combines all that is 
recondite or partial, in previous centuries, as to doctrinc, 
acting in a parallel \vay as a comment, not, indeed, as in 
thc case of the Canon, upon a perplexed and disordered, 
but upon a concisc text. In both cases, the after cen- 
turies contain but the termination and summing up of 
the testimony of the foregoing. 
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2. 


So mllch as tn the explanation which I proposed to 
give; the objection I have to notice is this. It is said, 
thJ.t the F dthers nlight indccd bear witness tu a docu- 
Incnt such as the books of Scripture are, and yct not be 
good \\,itnesscs to c.l doctrine, \vhich is, after all, but an 
opinion. L\ doculuent or book is sonlething external to 
the n1Índ; it is an object that anyone can point at, and 
if a pcrson about hvo or three hundred years aftcr 
Christ, said, "This book of thc N C\v T cstalnent has 
been accountcd sacrcd evcr since it \vas \vrittcn," \ve 
could bc as surc of ,,"hat he said, as \ve are at the present 
day, that the particular church \ve now use was built at 
a certdin date, or that the datc in the title-page of a ccr- 
tain printcd book is trustworthy. On the othcr hand, it 
is urged, a doctrine does not exist, cxccpt in the Blind of 
this or that person, it is not a thing you can point dt, it 
is not a sOl1lething which two persons see at once,-it is 
an opinion; and cvcry one has his o\vn opinion. I have 
an opinion, you have an opinion ;-if on con1paring notes 
\\'e think we agree, \ve call it the sanle opinion, but it 
is not the saIne really, only called the sanlC, because 
similar; and, in fact, probably no t\VO such opinions 
rcally do coincide in all points. Everyone describes 
and colours frOl1l his o\vn n1Înd. Noone thcn can bear 
witness to a doctrinc bcing ancient. Strictly speaking-, 
that \vhich hc contcn1platc
, \vitncsses, speaks about, 
began with hin1sclf; it is a birth of his o\vn n1ind. He 
lnay, indeed, havc caught it froll1 another, but it b not 
thc same as anothcr luan's doctrine, unless one flame is 
the same as a second kindled fronl it; and as flalue 
conllnunicated from spirit to sulphur, fron1 sulphur to 
\vood, frOtH wood to coal, from coal to charcoal, burns 
various1}", so, true ciS it Inay be that certain doctrines 
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origincltcd in the "\IJostlcs, it docs not folIo,,' that the 
particular fornl in \vhich \ve possess thcn1, originatcd 
\vith the Apostles also. Such is thc objection; that the 
Fathers, if honcst l1lCll, Inay be crediblc \vitnesscs of 
facts, but not, howevcr honest, witnesses to doctrines. 
It adlHits of nlany ans\vers :-1 will mention t\vo. 
I. It does not rescue the Canon frolH the difficulties 
of its o\\"n evidence, \vl
ich is its profes-;ed object; for it 
is undcniable that thcre are books of Scripturc, \vhich 
in thc first ccnturic
 particular j;athcrs, nay, Pdrticular 
Churches did not rcceive. \Yhat is the good of con- 
trasting tcstiIllony to facts \vith tcstilllony to opinions, 
\\ hen wc have not in the case of the Canun that clear 
testinlony to the fclcts in dispute, which the objection 
supposes? IJo\vcr, as you \vilJ, thc evidence for the 
Crced; yóu do nothing thcrcby to\vards raising the evi- 
dcncc for the Canon. The first Fathers, in thc nlidst of 
the persecutions, had not, as I havc said, tinlC and op- 
portunity to ascertain ahvays \vhat was inspircd and 
\vhat \\"as not; and, since nothing but an agrCClllent of 
1nany, of diffcrcnt countries, \vill prove to us \\That the 
Canon is, we I1lust betake ourselves of nccessity to thc 
fourth and fifth centuries, to those centuries \\"hich did 
hold thosc very ùoctrines, 'which, it scenlS, are to bc re- 
jcctcd as superstitions anù corruptions. But if the Church 
then ",'as in that nliscrable state of superstition, which be- 
licf in thosc doctrines is supposed to inlply, then I must 
contend, that blind bigotry and ignofdnce were not fit 
judges of what was inspired and what was not. I will not 
trust the judgillent of d. \vorldly- minded partizan, or a 
crafty hypocrite, or a credulous fanatic in this matter. 
Unless then you alIo\\' those centuries to be tolerably 
free frOIlI doctrinal corruptions, I conceive, you cannot 
use then1 as witnesses of the canonicity of the Old and 
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ew Test;ul1cnt, as ,ve now have then1; but, if you do con- 
sider the tourth and fifth centuries enlightened enough 
to decide on the Canon, then I want to kno\v \vhy you 
call thenl not enlightened in point of doctrine. The 
only rcason comn1only given is, that their Christianity 
contains many notions and many usages and rites not Ùl 
Scripture, and \vhich, because not ill Scripture, are to be 
considered, it seelns, as if agaiJlst Scripture. But this 
surely is no sound argunlcnt, unless it is true also that 
the canonicity itself of the Old and N e\v Testament, not 
bcing declared 111, Scripture, is therefure unscriptural. I 
considcr then th:lt the In,In, \vhcther \ve call hiln cautiou" 
or sceptical, who quarrels \vith the testin10ny for Catholic 
doctrine, because a doctrine is a mcre opinion, and not 
an objective fact. ought also in consistency to quarrel 
with the testimony for the Canon, as bcing that of an 
age which is spperstitious as a teacher and uncritical as 
a judge. 
2. But again: the doctrines of the Church are after all 
not mere n1atters of opinion; they were not in early 
tilnes n1ere ideas in the n1ind to \vhich no one could 
appeal, each individual having his o\vn, but they were 
external facts, quite as much as the books of Scripture; 
-how so? Bccause they \\'ere en1 bodied in rites and 
ceremonies. A usage, cust0I11, or Inonun1cnt, has the 
sanle kind of identity, is in the sanle sense conln1on pro- 
p
rty, and adn1Ïts of a COInmon appeal, as a book. 
\Vhen a writer appeals to the custom of the Sign of the 
Cross, or the ßaptisl11 of infants, or the Sacrifice or the 
Consecration of the Eucharist, or Episcopal Ordina- 
tion, he is not speaking of an opinion in his nlind, but 
of sOIuething extcrnal to it, and is as trustworthy as 
when he says that the Acts of the Apo:;tles is \vritten by 
St.. Luke. Now such usages are symbols of comnlon, 
-.. 16 
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not individual opinions, and more or less involve the 
doctrines they synlbolize. Is it not inlplicd, for instance. 
in the f
lct of priests only consecrating the Eucharist, that 
it is a gift which othcrs have not? in the l
ucharist being 
offered to God, that it Ù' an offering? in penance being 
exacted of offcnùers, thc.lt it is right to ilnpose it? in 
children being exorcised, that they are by nature chil- 
dren of \\.r<tth, <inli inhabitcd by Satan? On the othcr 
hand, \vhen the Fathers witness to the inspiration of 
Scripture, they are surely as Inuch witnessing to a lucre 
doctrine,-not to the book itself, but to an opinion,-as 
whcn they bear \vitness to the grace of B.lptisnl. 
Again, the Crced is a ùocunlcnt the sanlC in kind as 
Scripture, though its \vording bc not fixeù and invariable. 
or its language. It adtnits of being appealed to, and is 
appealed to by the early :F'athers, as Scripture is. If 
Scripture \vas written by the Apostles, (as it is,) because 
the Fathers say so, why \vas not the Crced taught 
by the Apostles, because the Fathers say so? l'he 
Creed is no opinion in the tnind, but a fonn of words 
pronounceù nlany tinlcs a day, at evcry baptisl11, at 
every conununion, by evcry nlenlber of the Church:- 
is it not COIunlon propcrty as much as Scripture? 
Once more; if Church doctrine is but a hazy opinion, 
ho\v is it there can be such a thing at all as Catholic 
consent about it? If, in spite of its bdng subjcctive to 
the n1Ïnd, Europe, Asia, anù Africa could agree together 
in doctrine in the fourth and fifth ccnturies (to say 
nothing of earlier titnes), \vhy should its subjective 
charact
r be an anteccdent objection to a sinlilar agree- 
tnent in it bctween the fourth century and the tìrst? 
And does not this agreen1l.:nt show that \ve are able to 
tcll \vhcn we agree together, and \vhen we do not? Is 
it a n1ere acciòent, anci perhaps a o1istake, that Christians 
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then felt sure that they agreed together in creed, and we 
now feel sure that we do not agree together? 
Granting, then, that external facts can be discriminated 
in a \vay in which opinions cannot be, yet the Church 
doctrines are not mere opinions, but ordinances also: and 
though the books of Scripture themselves are dO 
external fact, yet they are not all of them \vitnessed by 
all \vriters till a late age, and their canonicity and in- 
spiration are but doctrines, not facts, and open to the 
objections, whdtever they are, to which doctrines li
 
open. 


3. 
And now, having said as much as is necessary on 
these subjects, I \vill luake sonle relnarks on the state of 
the case as I have reprcsented it, and thus shall bring 
to an end the train of thought upon \vhich I have been 
engaged. Let us suppose it proved, then, as I consider 
it has been proved, that many difficulties are connected 
with the evidence for the Canon, that we Inight have 
clearer evidence for it than \ve have; and again, let us 
grant that there are luany difficulties connected with 
the evidence for the Church doctrines, that they n1ight 
be more clearly contained in Scripture, nay, in the ex- 
tant writings of the first thrce centuries, than they are. 
This being assull1cd, I observe as follo\vs:- 
I. 1'here is something very arresting and impressive 
in the fact, that there should be these difficulties attend- 
ing tho
e two great instrulnents of religious truth \vhich 
we possess. \Ve are all of us taught from the Bible, and 
from the Creed or the Prayer Bouk: it is from these that we 
get our kno\vledge of God. \;Ve are sure they contain a doc- 
trine which is front I lim. \Ve are sure of it; but hUUJ do 
we kno\v it ? \V c are sure the doctrine is froln I I im. and 
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(I hesitate not to say) by a supernatural divinely inspired 
assurance; but how do \ve know the doctrine is fronl H inl? 
\ Vhen \ve go to inquire into the reasons in argunlent, 
\ve find that the Creed or the Prayer Book \vith its various 
doctrines rests for its authority upon the Bible, and that 
these might be more clearly stated in the Bible than 
they are; and th
lt the Bible, \vith its various books, 
rests for its authority on ancicnt testinIollY, and that its 
books Il1ight have been more largely and strongly attested 
thdn they c.lre. I SdY, thcre is something very su bduing 
to a Christian in this rel11arkable coincidence, which can- 
not be accidental. \Ve have reason to believe that God, 
our lVlaker and Governor, has spoken to us by H..evela- 
tion ; yet \vhy has I Ie not spoken I1l0re distinctly? I Ie 
has given us doctrines \vhich are but obscurely gathered 
froln Scripture, and a Scripture which is but ob
curely 
gathercd frolH history. It is not a single fact, out a 
double fact; it is a coincidence. We have hvo infornl- 
ants, and both lec.lve rOOln, if \ve choose, for doubt. 
God's \vays surely are not as our ways. 
2. 1'his is the first reflection \vhich rises in the Illind 
on the state of the case. The second is this: that, Inost 
renlarkable it is, the J e\vs were left in the same uncer- 
tainty about Christ, in which we are about I I is doctrine. 
'rhe precept, "
'tJarcll the Scriptures," and the conl- 
mendation of the Beræans, \vho "searched the Scriptures 
daily," surely ilnplies that divine truth was not on the 
surface of the Old Testament. \tYe do not search for 
things \vhich are before us, but for \vhat we have lost or 
have to find. The whole systelll of the prophecies left 
the J e\vs (even after Christ caIne) where \ve are-in un- 
certainty. The Sun of H..ighteousness did not at once 
clear up the mists fronl the Prophetic "Vord. It WdS a 
c1.ark saying to the nldny, after He Cdlne, as well d5 
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before. It is not to be denied that there were and arc 
11lany rcal òifficulties in the \vay of the J cws adn1Ïtting 
that Jesus Christ is their !\Iessiah. 'Ihc Old Testanlcnt 
certainly does speak of the l\Iessiah as a tetnporal 
tnonarch, and a conqueror of this \vorld. 
Ve arc accus- 
tonled to say that the prophecies n1ust bc taken 
spiritually; anò rightly do \ve say so. True: yct does 
not this look like an evasion, to a Jew? Is it not lnuch 
1110re like an evasion, though it be not, than to say (what 
the Church does say and rightly) that rites remain, 
/llOllglt J e\vish rites are done away, because our rites arc 
not Jewish, but spiritual, gifted \vith the Spirit, channels 
of grace? 1'hc Old T estanlent ccrtainly spoke as if, 
when thc Church expanded into all nations, still those 
nations \vere to be inferior to the J e\vs, even if ad- 
n1Ïtted into the Church; and so St. Peter understood it 
till hc had the vision. Yet \vhen the J e\vs complained, 
instead of being soothed and consoled, they were l11ct 
with language such as this: "Friend, I do thec 110 
wrong. . . . Is it not lawful for !\Ie to do what I \vill 
with l\Iine own? Is thine eye evil becausc I anI good? " 
And, "Nay but, 0 man, who art thou that repliest 
(tg-ainst God? Shall the thing fonned say to Ilitn that 
fonned it, \Vhy hast 1'hou 111dde nle thus? " · 
Again; why were the J e\vs discarded frotH God's 
elcction? for keeping to their La\v. \Vhy, this \vas the 
very thing they werc told to do, the very thing \vhich, if 
/lot done, \vas to be thcir ruin. Consider l\roscs' \vords : 
u If thou wilt not obscrve to do all the \vords of this la\v 
that are written in this book, that thou luayest fear 
this glorious and fearful N alne, The Lord thy God; 
then the Lord \vill Inake thy plagues \vonderful, and 
the plagues of thy seed, even great plagues, and of 
· 
latt. xx. 13-J5. Rom. ix. 
O, 
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long continuance, 'lnd sore sicknesses, and of long con- 
tinuance." ., lYIight they not, or rather did they not, 
bring passages like this as an irrefragable arguInent 
against Christianity, that they werc told to 
ive up their 
Law, that Law which \vas the charter of thcir religious 
prosperity? l\Iight not their case seenl a hard one, 
judging by the surface of things, and \\'ithout refer- 
-. 
ence to u the hidden nlan of the heart"? HTe know 
ho\v to ans\ver this objcction; \ve say, Christianity lay 
bClll'a/ll the lettcr; thLlt thc lettcr sle\v those who for 
\vhatevcr cause \vent by it; that when Christ came, 
lIe shed a light on the sacrcd text and brought out its 
secrct nlcaning. Now, is not this just the case I havc 
been stating, as rcgards Catholic doctrines, or rather a 
Inore difficult case? The doctrines of the Church are 
not hidden so deep in the N e\v T estatHcnt, as thc Gospel 
doctrines are hidden in the Old; but they are hidden; 
and I anI pcrsuaded that were men but consistent, who 
opposc the Church doctrines as being unscriptural, thcy 
would vindicate the Jews for rejecting the Gospel. 
l\Iuch nlight bc said on this subject: I win but add, 
by \\ray of specirnen, ho\v such interpretations as our 
Lord's of "I am the God of Abraham," etc., would, 
\vere we not accustonled to them, startle and offcnd rea- 
soning nlen. Is it not nIuch further fronl the literal 
forcc of thc words, than the doctrine of the Apostolical 
Succession is froln thc words, (C I am \vith you alway, 
even unto the end of thc \vorld "? In the one case \ve 
arguc, " Therefore, the Apostles are in one sense 1101V on 
earth, because Christ says 'with you ahvay,.' U in the 
other, Christ Himself argues, " therefore in one sense thc 
bodies of the patriarchs are still alive; for God calls 
I-limself C their God.''' 'VVe say, "therefore th
 Apostles 
· Deut. xxviii. 58, 59- 
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livc in their successors." Christ implies, "thereforc the 
bod y ncver dicd, and therefore it will rise again." I I is own 
divine nlouth hereby shows us that doctrincs HIJ.Y be in 
Scripture, though they require a multitude of links to 
dra\\ thCIIl thence. It Inust be added that the Sadducees 
did profess (what they would call) a plain and silnplc 
creed; they recurred to 1\Ioses and went by lVloses, anù 
rcjected all additions to what \vas on the surface of the 
I\Iosaic writings, and thus they rcjectcd \vhat rcally was 
in the mind of l\loses, though not on his lips. They 
denied the l{esurrection; they had no idea that it was 
contained in the books of l'vIoses. 
l-Iere, then, is another singular instance of the sanH: 
procedure on the part of Divine Providence. That Gos- 
pel which was to be "the glory of I I is people Israel,". 
was a stunl blingblock to thcIn, as for other rcasons, so 
especially because it \vas not on the surface of the Old 
T cstalnent. And all the cOlnpassion (if I may use the 
word) that they receiveJ froln the l\postles in their per- 
plexity \vas, II because they kllew I litH not, nor yet the 
1JOz'Ct,' of the Prophets \vhich are reaJ every Sabbath day, 
they have fulfilled thenl in condenlning IIim."t Or 
again: "\\Tell spake the Holy Ghost by Isaias the 
prophet unto our fathcrs, 
aying, Go unto this people, 
and say, Hcaring, ye shalJ hear, and ,;hall not undcr- 
'-\tand,": etc. Or when the Apostlcs are mildest: .. I 
havc grcat heaviness and continual sorrow in my heart. 
For I could \\rish that Inysclf \\"cre accursed from Christ 
for my brethren, my kinslnan according to the flcsh ;" 
or " I bear them rccord that they ha\.c a zeal of God, 
but not according to kno\\rJcdge." 
 .ì\I0 reo\"er. it is 
observable that the record of their anxiety b prcserved 


* Luke ii. 32. 
t Acts xii i. 27. 


::: lb. xxviii. 25, 26. 

 Rom. ix. 2, 3: x. 2, 
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to us; an anxiety \vhich luany of us \vould call just anò 
rational) n1any \vould pity, but \vhich the inspired \vriters 
treat \\Tith a sort of indignation and severity. h 1'hcn 
CcUBe the ]e\vs round about IIÌ111, and said unto] litn, 
IIo\v long clost Thou Inake us to doubt?". or 1l10rC 
literally, "How long dost '[hou keep our soul in sus- 
pense? If thou be the Christ, tell us p/aÙlly." Christ 
ans\vcrs by referring to 11 is \vorks, dnù by declaring that 
1 lis sheep do hear and kno\v Hi1I1, and follow' l-linl. If 
c.lny one \vill seriously consider the intercourse bet\veen 
our Lord and the Pharisees) he v.rill sce that, not Jenying 
thcir iU11l10raiity and miscrable pridc, still thcy had 
reason for complaining (as men no\v speak) that cc the 
Gospel was not prcached to them," -that the 1'ruth was 
not placed bcfore then1 clearly, and fully) and Ullcon1- 
pron1i
ingly, and intelligibly) and logically,-that they 
were bid to believe on \veak argulllents and fanciful de- 
J uctions. t 
This then, I say, is certainly a most striking coincidence 
in addition. \Vhatc\Pcr perplcÀity any of us Inay fcel 
dbout the evidence of Scripture or the evidence of Church 
doctrine, we see that such perplexity is reprcsented in 
Scripture as the lot of the J e\vs too; and this circunl- 
stance, \"hile it shows that it is a sort of la\v of God's 
providcncc) and thereby affords an additional evidence of 
the truth of the l{evealed Systen1 by sho\ving its harmony, 
also scrves to quiet and conso
e) and llIoreover to a\\Te 
and \varn us. Doubt and difficulty, as regards eviùellce) 
l)een1S our lot; the sinlple question is, \Vhat is our duty 
"Jnder it? Difficulty is our lot, as far as \\Te take on our- 
selves to inquire; the multitude arc not able to inquire, 
and so escape the trial; but \vhen [nen inquire, this trial 
at once comes upon them. And surcly \ve Inay use the 
· John x. 24. t (This is too strongly worded.] 
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parable of th
 Talents to discover \vhat our duty is under 
thl.: trial. Do not thosc \\'ho refuse to go by the hints 
and prouable 111eanil1g of Scripture hide their talent in a 
Ildpkin? and will they ue excuscd ? 
3. N O\V in connexion \vith \vhat has been said, observe 
thc singular coincidence, or rather appositeness, of what 
Scripture enjoins, as to the duty of going by faith in 
religious lll(ltters. The ditnculties which exist in the 
evidence give a deep n1caning to that charactcristic 
enunciation. Scripture is quite aware of those difficulties. 
Objections can be brought c.-lgainst its o\vn inspiration, 
its canonicity, its doctrincs in our case, as in the case of 
the Jews against the l\Iessiahship of Jesus Christ. It 
knows thel11 all: it has provided against them, by re. 
cognizing them. It says, "Believe," bccause it knows 
that, unless \ve believe, there is no Ineans of our arriving 
at a knowledge of divine things. If \ve \vill doubt, that 
is, if we \vill not allow evidence to be sufficient for u
 
which mainly results, considercd in its details, in a 
bc.dance preponderating on the side of l
cvelation ; if we 
will determine that no evidence is enough to prove re- 
vealed doctrine but \vhat is silnply overpowering; if we 
\vill not go by evidence in \vhich thcre are (so to say) a 
score of reasons for Revelation, yet one or Ì\\'O against it, 
\ve Celnnot be Christians; we shall miss Christ either in His 
inslJircd Scriptures, or in llis doctrines, or in I lis ordi- 
ndnces. 
4. 
To conclude: our difficulty and its religious solution 
are containcd in the sixth chalJter of St. John. ...\ftcr 
our Lord held declared \\,hat all \vho heard seemed to feel 
to be a hard doctrine, some in surprise and offence left 
Him. Our Lord said to the T\velve most tenderly, 
It \Vill ye also go a\vay? " 51. Peter promptly ans\ver.ed, 
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No: but obscrve on what ground he put it: u I
ord, to 
'ivh 0 JJl shall we go?" lIe did not bring forward evi- 
dences of our Lord's mission, though he kne\v of such. 
I Ie kncw of such in abundance, in the miracles which 
our I..ord \vrought: but, still, qucstions might be 
raiscd about the so-called n1iracles of others, such as 
of Simon thc sorcerer, \)r of vagabond Jews, or about the 
force of the evidcnce froln 1l1iracles itsclf. This was not 
thc evidencc on which hc rcsted personally, but this,-that 
if Christ wcre nol to be trustcd, there \vas nothing in the 
\\'orlò to bc trusted; and this \vas I:l conclusion repugnr:lnt 
both to his rcason and to his heart. lIe had \vithiu hirn 
ideas of greatness and goodness, holiness and eternity, 
-he had a love of then1-he had an instinctive hope 
d.nd longing dftcr thcir possession. Nothing could con- 
vince him thd.t this unkno\vn good was a drcatn. Divine 
life, eternal lifc \vas the object \vhich his soul, as far 
as it had ledrned to realize and cxpress its \vishes, 
suprcmely longed for. In Christ he found \vhat he 
wanted. lIe says, U Lord, to \VhOlU s/lall \ve go?" 
iruplying he must go sOlue\vhere. Christ had asked, 
., Will ye also go ll'if!a)' ? " I Ie only askcd about }Jeter's 
leaving HÙllselj; but in rctcr's thought to lcavc IIim 
\vas to go somewhcre else. fIe only thought of lcaving 
I I im by taking another god. That negative state of 
neither believing nor disbelic\ring, neither acting this way 
nor that, \\'hich is so much in esteem no\v, did not occur 
to his mind as possiblc. The fcrvent Apostle ignored 
the existence of scepticism. vVith hiln, his course was 
d.t best but a choice of difficulties-of difficulties perhaps, 
but still a choice. He knew of no course without a 
choice,-choice he must make. Somewhither he must 
go: whither else? If Christ could deceive hitn, to whom 
should he go? Christ's \vays might be dark, His words 
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often pcrplexin6' but still he found in I Iim what he found 
no\vhere else,-aluid difficulties, a realization of his 
inwarù longings. " Thou hast the \vords of eternal life." 
So far he saw. lIe nlight have misgivings at tinles; 
he might have pcnnanent and in thclnselves insuperable 
objections; stili, in spite of such objections, in spite 
of the assclults of unbelief, on the whole, he saw that 
in Christ ,vhich \vas positive, real, and satisfying. I Ie 
sa\v it nowhere else. "Thou," he says, "hast the 
\\'ords of etcrnal life; and \ve ha1Je bclieved and luzve 
/.:110'ltJll that thou art the Christ, the Son of the Living 
God." As if he said, " We will stand by \vhat we 
believed and kne\v yesterday,-\vhat \ve believed and 
kncw the Jay before. A sudden gust of nc\v doctrines, 
a sudòen inroad of ncw perplexities, shall not unsettle 
us. \\' e have belIeved, we Ilave known: \ve cannot 
collect together all the evidence, but this is the abiding 
deep conviction of our rninds. We fccl that it is better, 
safer, truer, pleasanter, 1l10r 
 blessed to cling to Thy feet, 
o nlerciful Saviour, than to leave Thee. Thou callS! 
1/01 dcceive us: it is impossible. We will hope in Thee 
against hope, and believe in Thee against doubt, and 
obey Thee in spite of gloonl." 
N ow what are the feelings I have described but the 
love of Christ? Thus love is the parent of faith.- \Ve 


· [To say that "love is the parent of faith" is true, if by "love" is 
meant, not evangelical dl.lrity, the theological virtue, but that desire for the 
knowledge and drawing towards the 
t:rvice of our Maker, which precedes 
religious conve
ion. Such is the main outline, personally and lustorically, 
of the inward acceptance of Rcvelation on the part of individuals, and docs 
not at all exclude, but actually requ res, the exercise of Reason, and the 
presence of grounds for believing, as an inci(lental and necessary part of the 
process. The preliminary, called in the text "love," but more exactly, 
a "pia affectio," or "bona voluntas," does not stand in antagonism or in 
contrast to Reason, but is a sovereign con . ition without which Reason cannot 
be brought to bearupOD the great work in hand.--Vüi. Univ. Senn. xii., 3O.J 
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believe in things \VC see not fron1 love of them: if we 
did not love, \ve should not believe. F'aith is reliance on 
the \\.ord of another; the word of another is in itself a 
faint evidence compared \\7ith that of sight or rcason. 
I t is influential only when we cannot do without it. We 
cannot do without it when it is our informant about 
things which \ve cannot do \vithout. Things \VC cannot 
do \\Tithout, are things · which ,ve desirc. Thcy \\Tho feel 
they cannot do \vithout the next \vorld, go by faith (not 
that sight would not be better), but because they have no 
other nll:ans of kno\vledge to go by. " To \VhOIlI shall 
they go ?" If they \\Till not believe the ,vord preached 
to thenI, \"hat other access have they to the next world? 
Love of God led St. Peter to follow Christ, and love of 
Christ lcaòs n1cn no\v to love and follow thc Church, as 
I lis representative and voice. 
Let us then say, If \ve give up the Gospel, as we have 
received it in the Church, to whoI11 shall we go ? It has 
the \vords of eternal life in it: wherc else are thc)' to be 
found? Is there any other H.eligion to choose but that of 
the Church? Shall we go to l\Iaholuetanism or Pagan- 
iSIIl? But \ve Inay seck SOlllC heresy or scct: true, we 
Inay; but why are they I110re sure? are they not a part, 
\vhile the Church is the whole? Why is the part true, if 
the \"hole is not? \Vhy is not that evidence trustworthy 
for the whole, \vhich is trust\vorthy for a part? Sectaries 
conlmonly give up the Church doctrines, and go by the 
Church'::; Bible; but if the doctrines cannot be pruved 
true, neither can the Bible; they stand or fall together. 
If we begin, \ve 01ust soon make an end. On what con- 
sistent principle can I give up part and keep the rest? 
No: I see a work before me, which professes to be the 
work of that God whose being and attributes I feel \vith- 
in me to be real. Why should not this great sight be,- 
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what it professes to be-His presence? Why should not 
the Church be divine? The burden of proof surely is on 
the other side. I will accept her doctrines, and her rites, 
and her Biblc,-not one, and not the other, but all,-tiIJ 
1 have clear proof, which is an impossibility, that she is 
mistaken. I t is, I feel, God's will that I should do so; 
and besides. I love all that belong to her,- I love her 
RibJe, her doctrines, her rites, and therefore I believe. 


St'þ/ollba, 1838. 
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(Addressei.i to tile Editor of flit., TIMES. By Catlwlictls) 


I. 
StclIlar l\.llo'ltJ!t:d.
t: in contrast with Religioll. 
SIR,-Sir Robert Peel's position in the country, and 
his high character, render it inlPossible that his \vords 
and deeds shou!d be other than puLlic property. This 
alone \vould furnish an apology for Iny calling the atten- 
tion of your readers to the startling language, which 
n1any of thell1 doubtless have alrcady observed, in the 
Address which this nlost excellent and distinguished man 
has lately delivered upon the establishnlent of a Library 
and Reading-room at Tam\\'orth; but he has superseded 
the need of apology altogether, by proceeding to present 
it to the public in the form of a pamphlet. I lis speech, 
then, beC01l1eS inlportant, both froIn the nanle and the 
express act of its author. At the same time, 1 must 
allow that he has not published it in the fulness in \vhich 
it ,vas spoken. Still it seems to n1e right and fair, or 
rather inlperative, to anill1advert upon it as it has 
appeared in your columns, since in that shape it \vill 
have the widest circulation. A public nlan must not 
claim to harangue the \vhole \vorlò in newspapers, and 
then to offer his second thoughts to such as choose to 
buy them at a bookseller's. 
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I shall surprise no one \vho ha') carefully read Sir 
Robert's Address, and perhaps all who have not, by 
stating my conviction, that, did a person take it up 
without looking at the heading, he would to a certainty 
set it down as a production of the years 1827 and 1828, 
-the scene Gower Street, the speaker 1\1 r. Brougham or 
Dr. Lushington, and the occasion, the laying the first 
stone, or the inauguration, of the then-called London 
University. I profess myself quite unable to dra\v any 
satisfactory line of difference bet\veen the Go\ver Street 
and the Tam\vorth Exhibition, except, of course, that 
Sir Robert's personal religious feeling breaks out in his 
Address acros
 his assumed philosophy. I say assumed, 
I might say affected ;-for I think too well of hiJn to 
believe it genuinc. 
On the occasion in question, Sir Robert gave expres- 
sion to a theory of tnorals and religion, which of course, 
in a popular speech, was not put out in a very dogmatic 
form, but \vhich, \vhen analyzed and fitted together, 
reads somewhat as follows :- 
I-i ulnan nature, he seems to say, if left to itself, 
becomes sensual and degraded. Uneducated nlen live 
in the indulgence of their passions; or, if they arc Inerely 
taught to rcad, they dissipate and debase their n1inds 
by trifling or vicious publications. Education is the 
cultivation of the intellect and hcart, and Useful K.no\v- 
lcdge is the great instrument of education. It is the 
parent of virtue, the nurse of religion; it exalts Juan to 
his highest perfcction, and is the sufficient scope of his 
most earnest exertions. 
l)hysical and moral scicnce ronses, transports, exalts, 
enlarges, tranquillizes, and satisfies the mind. Its at- 
tractivenec;s obtains a hold over us; the excitement 
attending it supersedes grosser excitements; it rnakes 
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s kno\" our duty, ..l11d thereby enables us to do it; b) 
taking the n1ind off itself, it destroys anxiety; and by 
providing oLjects of adn1Ïration, it soothes and subdues 
us. 
And, in addition, it is a kind of neutral ground, on 
which nlen of every shade of politics and religion nla}' 
nlcet together, disabuse Fach other of their prejudices, 
fonn intitnacies, and-secure co-operation. 
]'his, it is almost needless to say, is the vcry the0ry, 
expressed ternpcrately, on \vhich l\'lr. Broughanl once 
cÀpatiatcd in the Glasgo\v and London Universities. 
Sir R. Peel, indeed, has spoken with sorne\vhat of his 
characteristic nloderation; but for his closeness in sen- 
tirnent to the 13roughanl of other days, a fc\v parallels 
fronl their respective Discourses will be a sufficient 
voucher. 
For instance, Mr. Brougham, in his Discourses upon 
Science, and in his Pursuit of IZno\vlcdge under Diffi- 
cultics,. \\ rate about the "pure delight" of physical 
knowledge, of its ., pure gratificdtion," of its U tendency 
to purify and elevate ulan's natun
," of its U elevating 
and refining it," of its" giving a dignity and Ï1Jlportallce 
to the enjoyn1ent of life." Sir }{oLert, pursuing the 
idea, sho\vs us its inlportance even in death, observing-, 
that physical kno\vledge supplied the thoughts frol11 
which "a gr
at experill1entalist professed -ill his last 
illncss to derive sOlne pleasure and sonle consolation, 
when nlost other sources of consolation and pleasure 
were closed to him." 
Mr. Broughanl talked Inuch and eloquently of "the 
S'Zt'cclJ1ess of knowledge," and" the char-IJls of philosophy," 
of students "sn1Îtten \vith the love of kno\vledge," of 


... [This latter \\ork is wrongly ascribed to Lord Brougham 1ll this passage. 
It is, however, of the Bruugknu school.] 
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" 'lvooÍ1(t[ truth \vilh the un\vearied ardour of a lover," of 
"kecn anò overpowering Cl110tion, of ecstasy," of "the 
absorbing passion of kno\vledge," of "the strength of the 
passion, and the exquisite pleasure of its gratification." 
And Sir l
obert, in less glowing language, but even in a 
nlore tendcr strain than lVrr. Broughall1, exclain1s, "If I 
can only pcrsuade you to enter upon that delightful 
path, I alU sanguine enough to belicve that there will 
be o/'t:lled to you gradual charlns and telJ1þtations which 
\vill induce you to persevere." 

[r. Broughanl naturally ,vent on to enlarge upon 
" bold and successful adventures in the pursuit ;"-such, 
perhaps, as in the story of Paris and I Jelen, or I--Iero 
and Leandcr; of daring alnbition in its course to 
greatness," of U enterprising spirits," and their" brilliant 
feats," of U adventurers of the world of intellect," and 
of "the illustrious vanquishers of fortune." And Sir 
Robert, not to be outdone, echoes back" aspirations for 
knowledge and distinction," "sinlple determination of 
overcon1Ïng difficulties," "prcmiunls on skill and intel- 
ligence," "mental activity," "steamboats and railroads," 
"producer and consumer," "spirit of inquiry afloat; " 
and at length he breaks out into almost convcntical 
eloquence, crying, H Every ne\vspaper tce1JIS wit/I 110tice.s 
of publications written upon popular principles, detailing 
all the recent discoveries of science, and their connexion 
with inlproVClnents in arts and manufactures. Let 11lC 
earnestly entreat you not to neglect the opportunity \vhich 
\ve are now willing to afford you I It will 110t be our 
fault if the anlple page of knowledge, rich with the spoils 
of time, is not unrolled to you! 1 Ve tell you," etc., etc. 
l\lr. Broughan1 pronounces that a man by U learning 
truths wholly ne\v to hinl," and by "satisfying himself of 
the grounds on which kno\vn truths rest," "will enjoy 
17 
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a proud consciousness of having, by his o'wn exertion'), 
become a 'It,iscr, and therefore a nlore exalted crcature." 
Sir Robert runs abreast of this great sentinlcnt. He 
tells us, in words \vhich he adopts as his o,vn, thú.t a 
man I( in becoming 'iviser will become better:" he wil! 
"rise at O1/ce in the scale of intellectual and moral 
existence, and by bcing accuston1ed to such contem- 
plations, he will feel the 11loral dignity of his nature 

:'t:altcd." 
l\lr. Broughan1, on his inauguration at Glasgow, spoke 
to the ingenuous youth asselllblcd on the occasion, of 
"the benefactors of mankind, when they rest fron1 their 
pious labours, looking do\vn upon the blessings with 
\vhich their toils and sufferings have clothed the scene 
of their forn1er existence;" and in his Discourse upon 
Science declared it to be "no nlean re\vard of our labour 
to become acquainted with the prodigious genius of 
those ,vho have aln10st exalted the nature of man 
above his destined sphere;" and who U hold a station 
apart, rising over all the great teachers of mankind, and 
spoken of reverently, as if Ne\vton and La Place were 
not the names of mortal men." Sir Robert cannot, of 
course, equal this sublilne flight; but h(; succeeds in 
calling N e\vton and others " those n1ighty spirits which 
have made the greatest (though imperfect) advances 
to\vards the understanding of 'the Divine Nature and 
Power.' " 
Mr. Brougham talked at Glasgo\v about putting to 
Hight the Ii evil spirits of tyran1lY a1ld persecutioll which 
haunted the long night no\v gone down the sky," and 
about men II no longer suffering themselves to be 
led blindfold in 'ignorance,." and in his Pursuit of 
Kno\vledge he spcaks of Pascal having, U under the 
influence of certain religious views, during a periud of 
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deprcssion, conceived scientific pursuits "to be little 
better than abuse of his tilne and faculties." Sir Robert, 
fainter in tont, but true to the key, \varns his hearers,- 
" Do not be deceived by the sneers that you hear against 
kno\vledge, \vhich are uttered by men \vho wallt to 
depress you, and keep you depressed to the level of their 
OZVJI contt'llted ignora/lce." 
l\rr. Broughan1 laid down at Glasgo\v the infidel 
principle, or, as he styles it, II the great truth," \vhich 
"has gone forth to all the ends of the earth, that man 
shall no Inore render account to man for his belief, over 
which he has hin1self no contro1." And Dr. Lushington 
applied it in Gower Street to the College then and there 
rising, by asking, "\Vill anyone argue for establishing 
a 1JIOll0poly to be enjoyed by the fe\v who are of one 
dCflolllÍllatioll of the Christian Church only? " And he 
\vent on to speak of the association and union of all 
witholtt exclusion or restriction, of "friendships cementing 
the bond of charity, and softening the asperitit:s \vhich 
igllorallcealld separation have fostered." Long may it be 
bcfore Sir l{obert Peel professes the great principle itself! 
evcn though, as the follo\ving passages sho\v, he is 
inconsistent enough to think highly of its application 
in the culture of the mind. He speaks, for instance, of 
"this prelimind.ry and fundamental rule, that no works 
of c011lroversial divinity shall enter into the library 
(applause)," -of" the institution being open to all per- 
sons of all descriptions, \vithout reference to political 
opinions, or religious crt'äi,"-and of . "an edifice in \vhich 
nlen of all political opinions and all religious fcelings 
Inay unite in the furtherance of knowledge, \vithout the 
clspt
rities of party feeling." N o\v, that British society 
should consist of person
 of different religions, is this a 
positive standing evil, to be endured at best as unavoid- 
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able, or a topic of exultation? Of exultation, answers 
Sir Robert; the greater differences the better, the more 
the nlerrier. So we nlust interpret his tone. 
It is reserved for fc\v to \vitness the triuInph of their 
o\vn opinions; much less to witness it in the instance 
of their own dircct and personal opponents. \Vhcther 
the Lord Broughanl f this day feels all that satisfaction 
and inward peace \vhich he attributes to success of what- 
ever kind in intellectual efforts, it is not for Ine to 
decide; but that he has achieved, to speak in his o\vn 
style, a n1Íghty victory, and is leading in chains behind 
his chariot-\\'heels, a great captive, is a fact beyond 
question. 
Such is the reward in 1841 for unpopularity in IS2i. 
\\7hat, ho\vever, is a boast to Lord Brougham, is in 
the sanle proportion a slur upon the fair fame of Sir 
Robert Peel, at least in the judgment of those who have 
hitherto thought ,veIl of him. Were there no othcr 
reason against the doctrine propounded in the Address 
\vhich has been the subject of these renlarks, (but I hope 
to be allowed an opportunity of assigning others,) its 
parcntage wuuld be a grave Pi Ùllâ facie difficulty in 
receiving it. It is, indced, most melancholy to see so 
sober and expcrienced a man practising the antics of 
one of the ,vildest performers of this wild age; and 
taking off the tone, manner, and gestures of the versatile 
ex-Chancellor, with a versdtility almost equal to his own. 
Yet let him be assured that the task of rivalling such 
a nlan is hopeless, as well as unprofitable. No onc 
can equal the great sophist. l..ord l)roughall1 is inimi- 
table in his own line. 
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2. 
Secular Kllou}led.
e ?lot the Pril1ciPle oj" 
iI/oral IUl þrovenzellt. 
A DISTIXGUISIIED Conservative statesman tells us from 
the town-hall of Taln\vorth that" in becon1ing \viser a man 
will become better; J) meaning by \viser 1110re conversant 
with the facts and theories of physical science; and that 
such a man ,vill " rise at once in the scale of intellectual 
and 1,Jloral existence." "That," he adds, II is my belief." 
He avows, also, that the fortunate individual whom he is 
describing, by being "accustoIned to such contelnpla- 
tions, \viU feel the 1noral dignity of his nature t'Xalted." 
He speaks also of physical kno\vledge as II being the 
nleans of useful occupation and rational recreation;" of 
(( the pleasures of kno\vledge" superseding" the indulg- 
ence of sensual appetite," and of its "contributing to 
the intellectual and 1noral Ùnþr01.1C1nellt of the commu- 
nity." Accordingly, he very consistently wishes it to be 

et bcfore "the female as well as the male portion of 
the population; " othenvise, as he truly observes. .e great 
injustice would be done to the well-educated and virtuous 
women II of the place. They are to " have equal power 
and equal influence with others." It will be difficult to 
exhd.ust the reflections \vhich rise in the mind on reading 
avowals of this nature. 
The first question \vhich obviously suggest') itself is 
IlOW these \vonderful nloral effects arc to be wrought 
undcr the instruIllcntality of the physical sciences. Can 
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the process be analyzed and dra\vn out, or does it act 
like a dose or a charnl which conIes into gencral use 
etnpiricaUy? Does Sir l{obert Peel nlean to say, that 
"yhatever be the occult reasons for the result, so it is; 
you have but to drench the popular mind with physics, 
and moral and religious advancement follo\\"s on the 
\vhole, in spite of individual failures ? Yet ,,,here has 
the experiment been tried on so large a scale as to 
justify such anticipations? Or rather, does he mean, 
that, from the nature of the case, he who is imbued with 
science and literature, un less adverse influences inter- 
fere, cannot but be a better man? It is natural and 
becoming to seek for sonIe clear idea of the 111eaning 
of so dark an oracle. To know is one thing, to do is 
dnotller; the t\VO things are altogether distinct. A man 
kno\vs he should get up in the nlorning,-he lies a-bed; 
he kno\vs he should not lose his temper, yet he cannot 
keep it. A labouring nlan knows he should not go to 
the ale-house, and his \\rife knows she should not filch 
\vhen she goes out charing; but, nevertheless, in these 
cases, the consciousness of a duty is not all one 'with the 
perfornlance of it. There are, then, large fatnilies of 
instances, to say the least, in v:hich men may beconle 
\viser, \\'ithout beC0t11ing better; what, then, is the 
nleaning of this great maxinl in the 1110uth of its pro- 
mulgators? 
IVI r. Bentham \\'ould ans\vcr, that the kno\vledge \vhich 
carries virtue along \vith it, is the kno\vledge how to take 
care of number one-a clear appreciation of what is 
pleasurable, what painful, and what promotes the one 
and prevents the other. An uned ucatcd man is ev
r 
I1Ústaking his o\vn interest, and standing in the way of 
his own true enjoYlnents. Useful Knowledge is that 
which tends to nlake us IHore useful to ourselves i-a 
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(nost definite and intelligible account of the matter, and 
needing no explanation. But it would be a great 
injustice, both to Lord Brougham and to Sir Robert, 
to suppose, when they talk of Kno\,'ledge being Virtue, 
that they are Benthamizing. Benthanl had not a spark 
of poetry in him; on the contrary, there is n1uch of high 
aspiration, generous sentiment, and impassioned feeling 
in the tone of Lord Brougham and Sir Robert. They 
speak of kno\vledge as something" pulchrum," fair and 
glorious, exalted above the range of ordinary hun1anity, 
and so little connected \vith the personal interest of its 
votaries, that, though Sir Robert does obiter talk of 
inlproved modes of draining, and the chemical properties 
of manure, yet he must not be supposed to come short 
of the lofty enthusiasm of Lord Broughanl, who expressly 
panegyrizes certain ancient philosophers who gave up 
riches, retired into solitude, or embraced a life of travel, 
smit \vith a sacred curiosity about physical or mathema- 
tical truth. 
Here l\Ir. Bcnthanl, did it fall to hÎ1n to offer a criticisn1, 
doubtless \vould take leave to inquire whether such 
language was anything better than a fine set of \vords 
" signifying nothing,"-flowers of rhetoric, \vhich bloom, 
smell sweet, and die. But it is iInpossible to suspect so 
brave and practical a man as Sir Robert Peel of using 
\,'orùs literally without any Ineaning at all; and though 
I think at best they have not a very profound meaning, 
) et, such as it is, \ve ought to 3.tteInpt to draw it out. 
No\v, \vithout using exact theological language, we 
Inay surely take it for granted, fron1 the expcrience of 
facts, that the human nlind is at best in a very unformed 
or disordered state; passions and conscience, likings and 
reason, conflicting,-might rising against right, with the 
prospect of things getting \vor
e. Under these circllln- 
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stances, \vhat is it that the School of philosophy in \vhich 
Sir Robcrt has enrolled hin1self proposes to accon1plish ? 
Not a victory of the n1Ìnd o\.er itself-not the supremacy 
of the la\v-not the reduction of the rebels-not the 
unity of our complex nature-not an harmonizing of the 
chaos-but the luere lulling of the passions to rest by 
turning the course of thQught; not a change of character, 
but a mere removal of ten1ptation. This should be 
carefully observed. \Vhen a husband is gloomy, or an 
old woman peevish and fretful, those who are about them 
do all they can to keep dangerous topics and causes of 
offence out of the way, and think thell1selves lucky, if, 
by such skilful managen1ent, they get through the day 
without an outbreak. \Vhen a child cries, the nurserymaid 
dances it about, or points to the pretty black horses out 
of \vindo\v, or sho\vs how ashamed poll-parrot or poor puss 
rnust be of its tantaru[ns. Such is the sort of prescrip- 
tion \vhich Sir l{obert Peel offers to the good people of 
Tam\vorth. He makes no pretence of subduing the 
giant nature, in \vhich \ve were born, of smiting the loins 
of the dOlnestic enemies of our peace, of overthrowing 
passion and fortifying reason; he does but offer to bribe 
the foe for the nonce with gifts \vhich \vill avail for that 
purpose just so long as they 'lvill avail, and no longer. 
This \vas mainly the philosophy of the great Tully, 
except \vhen it pleased hin1 to speak as a disciple of the 
Porch. Cicero handed the recipe to Brougham, and 
Brougham has passed it on to Peel. If \ve exan1ine the 
old Roman's meaning in U 0 philosophia, vitæ dux," it was 
neither more nor less than this ;-that, wlule we were 
thinking of philosophy, we were not thinking of anything 
else; \ve did not feel grief, or anxiety, or passion, or 
ambition, or hatred all that tin1e, and the only point was 
to keep thinking of Jt. I-Io\V to keep thinking of it was 
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txtra arte/ll. If a luan was in grief, he \vas to be alnuseò ; 
if disappointed, to be excited; if in a rage, to be soothed; 
if in love, to be roused to the pursuit of glory. No 
in\vard change \vas conteIllplated, but a change of exter- 
nal objects; as if we were all White Ladies or Undines, 
our moral life being one of impulse and ernotion, not 
subjected to la\vs, not consisting in habits, not capable 
of growth. When Cicero was outwitted by Cæsar, he 
solaced himself with Plato; \vhen he lost his daughter, 
he \vrote a treatise on Consolation. Such, too, \vas the 
philosophy of that Lydian city, Iuentioned by the his- 
torian, who in a fan1Ïne played at dice to stay their 
stonlachs. 
And such is the rule of life advocated by Lord 
Brougham; and though, of course, he protests that know- 
ledge u must invigorate the 111ind as well as entertain it, 
and refine and elevate the character, while it gives listless- 
ness and \veariness thcir lnost agreeable excitement and 
relaxation," yet his notions of vigour and elevation, \vhen 
analyzed, \vill be found to resolve themselves into a nlere 
preternatural excitement under the influence of SOlne 
stitnulating object, or the peace which is attained by 
there being nothing to quarrel \vith. He speaks of phi- 
losophers leaving the care of their estates, or declining 
public honours, fr0I11 the greater desirableness of Kno\v.. 
ledge; envies the shelter enjoyed in the University of 
Glasgo\v froIn the noise and bustle of the world; and, 
apropos of Pascal and Co\vper, U so mighty," says he, " is 
the po\ver of intellectual occupation, to tnakc the heart 
forget, for II 7 li/JU:, its most prevailing griefs, and to 
change its deepest gloom to sunshine." 
Whether Sir l{obert Peel Incant all this, \vhich others 
bt;fore him have mt;ant, it is iIllpossiblc to SdY; but I \\rill 
be bound, it he did not mean this, he IllC.lI1t nothing 
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else, and his \\'ords will certainly insinuate this meaning, 
wherever a reader is not content to go \vithout any 
n1caning at all. They \vill countenance, \vith his high 
authority, \vhat in one fonn or other is a chief error of 
the day, in very distinct schools of opinion,-that ")ur 
true excellence con1es not fron1 \vithin, but fron1 \vithout; 
not \vrought out through personal struggles and suffer- 
ings, but follo\ving upon a passive exposure to influences 
over ,,"hich \ve have no control. They \vill countenance 
the theory that diversion is the instrulnent of ilnprove- 
ment, and excitement the condition of right action; and 
\vhereas diversions cease to be diversions if they are con- 
stant, and excitements by their very nature have a crisis 
and run through a course, they \vill tend to make novelty 
evcr in request, and \vill set the great teachers of morals 
upon the incessant search after stimulants and sedatives, 
by which unruly nature nlay, pro re Izatd, be kept in 
order. 
Hence, be it observed, Lord Brougham, in the last 
quoted sentence, tells us, ,vi th n1 uch accuracy of state- 
nlent, that" intellectual occupation made the heart" of 
Pascal or Co\vper "for the tÙJle forget its griefs." He 
frankly offers us a philosophy of expedients: he shows 
us ho\v to live by n1edicine. Digestive pills half an hour 
before dinner, and a posset at bedtin1e at the best; and 
at the \vorst, dram-drinking and opium,-the very renled:r 
against broken hearts, or remorse of conscience, \\"hich is 
in request an10ng the many, in gin-palaces 110t intellectual. 
And if these renledies be but of temporary effect at 
the utmost, n10re commonly they win have no effect at 
all. Strong liquors, indeed, do for a tilne succeed in their 
object; but \vho was ever consoled in real trouble by 
the small beer of literature or science? U Sir," said 
Rasselas, to the philosopher v;ho had lost his daughter, 
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IC Inortality is an event by \vhich a wise man can never 
be surprised." "Young nlan," ans\\Tercò the mourner, 
U you speak like one that hath never felt the pangs of 
separ
ltion. What cOInfort can truth or reason afford 
nle? of \vhat effect arc they no\v but to tell me that my 
daughter will not be restored?" Or who was ever made 
nlore humble or Inorc benevolent by being told, as the 
same practical moralist \vords it," to concur with the 
great and unchangeable scheme of universal felicity, and 
co-operate \vith the general dispensation and tendency 
of the present system of things"? Or who \vas made to 
do any secret act of s
lf-denial, or was steeled against 
pain, or peril, by all the lore of the infidel La Place, or 
those other" mighty spirits" \vhich Lord Broughanl and 
Sir Robert eulogize? Or \vhen was a choleric tempera- 
IBent ever brought under by a scientific King Canute 
planting his professor's chair before the rising waves? 
1. \nd as to the U keen" and U ecstatic" pleasures \vhich 
Lord Brougham, not to say Sir Robert, ascribes to in- 
tellectual pursuit and conquest, I cannot help thinking 
that in that line they \vill find themselves outbid in the 
market by gratifications much closer at hand, and on a 
level with the meanest capacity. Sir Robert nlakes it a 
boast that women are to be melnbers of his institution; 
it is hardly necessary to ren1Ïnd so accomplished a 
classic, that Aspasia and other learned ladies in Greece 
are no very encouraging precedents in favour of the 
purifying tffects of science. But the strangest and most 
painful topic \vhich he urges, is one which Lord Rroughanl 
h
lS had the good taste altogether to avoid,-the po\ver, 
not of religion, but of scientific knowledge, on a death- 
bed; a subject which Sir Robert treats in lanauao-e 

 b 
which it is far better to believe is lucre oratory than is 
said in earnest. 
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Such is this ne\v art of living, offercd to the labouring 
classes,-,ye \vill say, for instance, in a severe \vinter, 
sno\v on the ground, glass falling, bread rising, coal at 
2od. the C\vt., Llnd no \vork. 
I t does not require nlany ,vords, then, to deternline 
that, taking hurnan nature as it is actually found, dnd 
assun1Ïng that there is an Art of life, to say that it con- 
sists, or in any essential manner is placed, in the cultiva- 
tion of Kno,vledge, that the mind is changed by a dis- 
covery, or saved by a diversion, and can thus be amused 
into inlmortality,-that grief, anger, cowardice, self- 
conceit, pride, or passion, can be subdued by an ex- 
aInination of shells or grasses, or inhaling of gases, or 
chipping of rocks, or calculating the longitude, is the 
veriest of pretences \vhich sophist or mountebank ever 
professed to a gaping auditory. I f virtue be a mastery 
over the nlind, if its end be action, if its perfection be 
inward order, harmony, and peace, we must seek it in 
graver and holier places than in I...iLrarics dnd Reading- 
n )Olns. 
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3. 
..)ccular f\ll.Jwledge not a direct lWealls of 
11/ oral /1JlþroVe1Jlent. 
'I'll ERE are two Schools of philosophy, in high esteem, 
at this day, as at other times, neither of then1 accepting 
Christian principles as the guide of life, yet both of them 
unhappily patronized by many \vhom it would be the 
worst and most cruel uncharitableness to suspect of un- 
belief l\rr. Bentham is the master of the one; and Sir 
Robert Peel is a disciple of the other. 

lr. Bentham's system has nothing ideal about it; he 
is a stern realist, and he limits his realism to things \vhich 
he can see, hear, taste, touch, and handle. He does not 
ackno\vledge the existence of anything which he cannot 
ascertain for himself. Exist it may nevertheless, but 
till it rnakes itself felt, to hin1 it exists not; till it come5 
do\vn right before hin1, and he is very short-sighted, it 
is not recognized by him as having a co-existence with 
himself, any more than the Emperor of China is received 
into the European family of Kings. ,\Yith him a being 
out of sight is a being simply out of nlind; nay, he 
does not allo\v the traces or glirnpses of facts to have any 
claim on his regard, but \vith him to have a little and 
not 111uch, is to have nothing at all. \Vith hirl1 to speak 
truth is to bc ready \vith a definition, and to in1agine, to 
guess, to doubt, or to falter, is rnuch the san1e as to lie. 
What opinion will such an iron thinker entertain of 
Cicero's "glory," or Lord Brou
haln's "truth," or Sir 
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Robert's II scientific consolations," and all those other 
airy nothings \vhich are my proper subject of renlark 
and which I have in view ,vhen, by ,yay of contrast, I 
make mention of the philosophy of Bentham? And yet 
the doctrine of the three eminent orators, \vhom I have 
ventured to criticise, has in it much that is far nobler than 
Benthalnism; their mi
fortune being, not that they look 
for an excellence above the beaten path of life, but that 
\vhereas Christianity has told us ,,,hat that excellcnce is, 
Cicero lived before it \vas given to the \vorld, and Lord 
BroughaI11 and Sir Robcrt Peel prefer his involuntary 
error to their own inherited truth. Surely, there is 
something unearthly and superhuman in spite of Ben- 
tham; but it is not glory, or knowledge, or any abstract 
idea of virtue, but great and good tidings which need 
not here be particularly mentioned, and the pity is, 
that these Christian statesmen cannot be content with 
what is divine without as a supplement hankering after 
what was heathen. 
N ow, independent of all other considerations, the 
great difference, in a practical light, between the object 
of Christianity and of heathen belief, is this-that glory, 
science, kno\vledge, and \vhatever other fine names we use, 
never healed a wounded heart, nor changed a sinful one; 
but the Divine Word is \vith power. The ideas which 
Christianity brings before us are in themselves full of 
influence, and they are attended with a supernatural gift 
over and above themselves, in order to n1eet the special 
cxigencies of our nature. Knowledge is not "po\ver," 
nor is glory" the first and only fair;" but "Grace," or 
the "\V ord," by \vhichever name we call it, has been 
from the first a quickening, renovating, organizing prin- 
ciple. It has new created the individual, and transferred 
and knit hinl into a social body, composed of members 
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each similarly created. It has cleansed Ulan of his moral 
di
eases, raised him to hope and energy, given him to pro- 
pagate a brotherhood among his fellows, and to found 
a fan1ily or rather a kingdoln of saints all over the earth; 
-it introduced a new force into the \vorld, and the im- 
pulse which it gave continues in its original vigour down 
tu this day. Each one of us has lit his laInp from his 
neighbour, or received it from his fathers, and the lights 
thus transn1Ïtted are at this time as strong and as clear 
as if 1800 years had not passed since the kindling of the 
sacred flaule. What has glory or knowledge been able 
to do like this? Can it raise the dead? can it create 
a polity? can it do more than testify man's need and 
typify God's remedy? 
And yet, in spite of this, \vhen \ve have an instrument 
given us, capable of changing the \vhole man, great 
orators and statesmen are busy, forsooth, with their 
heathen charms and nostrums, their sedatives, correc- 
tives, or restoratives; as preposterously as if we \vere to 
build our Iuen-of-war, or conduct our iron-works, 011 the 
principles approved in Cicero's day. The utInost that 
Lord Brougham seems to propose to himself in the edu- 
cation of the mind, is to keep out bad thoughts by means 
of good-a great object, doubtless, but not so great" in 
philosophical conception, as is the destruction of the 
bad in Christian fact. " I f it can be a pleasure," he 
says, in his Discourse upon the Objects and Advan- 
tages of Science, "if it can be a pleasure to gratify 
curioj-ity, to kno\v what we were ignorant of, to have 
our fCL
lillgs of 'lvolldt'r called forth, how pure a deligltt 
of this '()C} y kuul does natural science hold out to its 
students! How \vonderful are the la\vs that regulate 
the Inotions of fluids! Is there anything in all the 
idle books of talc
 and horrors, morc truly d.stonish- 
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ing that the fact, that a fe\\r pounds of wat
r may, by 
mere pressure, \\.ithout any luachinery, by merely being 
placed in one particular ,vay, produce very irresistible 
force? What can be more strange, than that an ounce 
,veight should balance hundrcds of pounds by the in. 
tervention of a fe,v bars of thin iron? Can anything sur- 
prise us more than to find that the colour white is a 
luixture of all others? that ,vater should be chicfly COIl1- 
poscd of an inflammable substance? Akin to this 
pleasure of conteolplating ne\v and extraorùinary truths 
is the gratificatio1l of a 1JlOre ft'arllt'l1 curiosilJ', by tracing 
resenlblances and rclations bct\vecl1 things \vhich to con1- 
010n apprehension seem \\"idely different," etc., etc. And 
in the san1e way Sir Robert tells us even of a de'lJout 
curiosity. In all cases curiosity is the 11lCanS, diversion 
of mind the highest end; and though of course I 'will 
not assert that Lord Brougham, and certainly not that 
Sir Robert Peel, denies any higher kind of morality, 
yet ,vhen the former rises above Bcnthanlisnl, in which 
he often indulges, into what may be called Bl0ltgha1JlÍslJl 
proper, he commonly grasps at nothing more real and 
substantial than these Ciceronian ethics. 
In morals, as in physics, the stream cannot rise higher 
than its source. Christianity raises men from earth, for 
it comes from heaven; but human 1110rality creeps, 
struts, or frets upon the earth's level, without wings to 
rise. The Knowledge School does not contemplate rais- 
ing man above him
elf; it merely aims at disposing of 
his existing po\vers and tastes, as is most convenient, or 
is practicable under circun1stances. It finds him, like the 
victims of the French Tyrant, doubled up in a cage in 
which he can neither lie, stand, sit, nor kncel, and its 
highest desire is to find an attitude in \vhich his unrest 
lnay be least. Or it finds him like SOllie ll1usical instru- 
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ment, of great powcr and compass, but imperfect; from 
its very structure SOIl1e keys nlust ever be out of tune, 
and its object, when alnbition is highest, is to throw the 
fault of its nature \vhere least it \vill be observed. It leaves 
luan \vh
re it found him-man, and not an Angel-a 
sinner, not a Saint; but it tries to make him look a,; 
much like \vhat he is not as ever it can. The poor in- 
dulge in lo\v pleasures; they use bad language, swear 
loudly and recklessly, laugh at coarse jests, and are rude 
and boorish. Sir Robert would open on them a wider 
range of thoughtand more intellectual objects, by teaching 
them science; but what \\Tarrant will he give us that, if 
his object could be achieved, \vhat they \vould gain in 
decency they would not lose in natural humility and 
faith? 1 f so, he has exchanged a gross fault for a more 
subtle one. "Temperance topics" stop drinking; let 
us suppose it; but \vill much be gained, if those \vho 
give up spirits take to opium? Natura 111 exþellas fltycd, 
t.lJJlen usque recltrret, is at least a heathen truth, and 
universities and libraries \vhich recur to heathenism may 
rcclailn it from the heathen for their motto. 
Nay, everywhere, so far as hun1an nature remains 
hardly or partially Christianized, the heathen la\v remains 
in force; as is felt in a nleasure even in the most reli- 
gious places and societies. Even there, \vhere Christi- 
anity has po\ver, the venom of the old Adam is not 
subdued. Those \vho have to do \vith our Colleges give 
us their experience, that in the case of the young com- 
lTIitted to their care, external discipline may change the 
f.lshionable excess, but cannot allay the principle of sin- 
ning. Stop cigars, they \vill take to drinking parties; 
stop drinking, they gamble; stop gambling, and a \vorse 
license follo\vs. You do not get rid of vice by hUITIan 
expedients; you Cdn but use then1 according to circu[n- 
18 
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stances, anù in their place, as n1aking the best of a bad 
matter. You 1Dust go to a higher source for renovation 
of the heart and of the \vili. You do but playa sort of 
., hunt the slipper" \vith the fault of our nature, till you 
go to Christianity. 
I say, you nlust use human methods Ùz their place, and 
there they are useful; but they are \yorse than uscless out 
of their place. I have no fanatical \vish to deny to any 
whatever subject of thought or nlcthod of reason a place 
altogether, if it chooses to clainl it, in the cultivation of 
the mind. l\Ir Bentham may despise verse-Inaking, or 
1\1r. Dugald Ste\\.art logic, but the great and true n1axim 
is to sacrifice none-to cOlnbine, and therefore to adjust, 
all. All cannot be first, and therefore each has its place, 
and the problem is to find it. I t is at least not a lighter 
mistake to make \vhat is secondary first, than to leave 
it out altogether. I-fere then it is that the IZno\vledge 
Society, Gower Street College, Tannvorth Reading-roonl, 
Lord Brougham and Sir l
obert Peel, are all so deplor- 
ably mistaken. Christianity, and nothing short of it, 
nlust be nlade the element and principle of all education. 
W hcre it has been laid as the first stone, and acknow- 
ledged as the governing spirit, it \vill take up into itself, 
assinlilate, and give a charactcr to literature and science. 
Where H..evealed Truth has given the ainl and direction 
to Kno\vledge, Kno\vledge of all kinds will minister to 
Revealed Truth. The evidences of Religion, natural 
theology, metaphysics,-or, again, poetry, history, and 
the c1assics,-or physics and mathematics, nlay all be 
O"rafted into the nlind of a Christian, and give and take 

 
by the grafting. But if in education we begin with 
nature before grace, with evidences before faith, váth 
science bcfore conscience, \vith poetry before practice, 
we shall be doing much the sanle as if we wcrc to 
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indulge the appetites and Pdssions, and turn a deaf ear 
to the reason. In each case \ve I11isplace \vhat in its 
place is a divine gift. If \ve attenlpt to effect d moral 
ill1provenlent by 111eans of poctry. \ve shall but 111ature 
into a Ina\vkish, frivolou..;, and fastidious scntÍInentalism; 
--if by n1cans of argUI1Icnt, into a dry, unall1iable long- 
headedness ;-if by good society, into a polished outside, 
with hollo\vness \vithin, in which vice has lost its gross- 
ness, and perhaps increased its 111alignity ;-if by experi- 
nlental science, into an uppish, supercilious telnper, 
n1uch inclined to sccpticis111. But reverse the order of 
things: put Faith first and I<.no\vledge second; let the 
University n1inister to the Church, and then classical 
poctry becol1Ies the type of Gospel truth, and physical 
science a C0111n1ent on Genesis or Job, and Aristotle 
changes into Butler, and Arcesilas into Berkeley.. 
Far fron1 recognizing this principle, the teachers of the 
l<.nowledge School \vould educate fron1 Natural Theology 
up to Christianity, and would all1end the heart through 
literature and philosophy. Lord Brougham, as if faith 
came froln science, gives out that "henceforth nothing- 
shall prevail over us to praise or to blalne anyone {or" 
his belief, U \vhich he can no Inore change than he can 
the hue of his skin, or the height of his stature." And 
Sir Robert, \vhose profession and life give the lie to his 
philosophy, founds a library into \vhich "no 'yorks of 
controversial di vinity shall enter," that is, no Christian 
doctrine at all; and he tells us that H an increased sacra- 
D 
city will Inake nIen not 111erely believe in the cold 
doctrines of N atur..ll R.eligion, but that it will so prepart-' 
· [ On the suprcmacy of each science in its own field of thouaht 
h , 
and thc encroachments upon it of other sciences, vide the author's 
U University Teaching," Disc. 3, and "Unive
ity Subjects," NO.7 and 
10.] 
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alld tCl11/'t:r the spirit and understanding that they \vill be 
better qualified to cOlllPrchelld the great SChC1Jle of fUI1/lll1l 
Yt'lll'lIlPtlOll." And again, Lord Broughanl considers that 
" the pleasures of science tend not only to nlake our lives 
nlore agreeable, but better;" and Sir I
obert responds, 
that" he tntertains the hope that there \\,ill be the nlcans 
afforded of useful occupation and rational recreation; that 
nlen will prefer the pleasures of kno\vledge above the 
indulgence of sensual appetite, and that there is a 
prospect of contributing to the intellectual and nloral 
improvenlent of the neighbourhood." 
Can the nineteenth century produce no more lùbust 
and creative philosophy than this? 
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4. 
Secular f{uowled.t;e 110t the A 1llecedeJlt of 
A/oral InlproveN/ellt. 
HU
L\N nature \vants recasting, but Lord Broughao1 
is all for tinkering it. He does not desp<lir of Inaking 
son1ething of it yet. I-Ie is not, indeed, of those \vho 
think that reason, passion, and whatever else is in us, are 
tnade right and tight by the principle of self-interest. 
He understands that son1ething more is necessary for 
man's happiness than self-love; he feels that n1an has 
affections and aspirations \vhich Bentham does not take 
account of, and he looks about for their legitimate 
objects. Christianity has provided these; but, un- 
happily, he passes them by. He libels them with the 
nalne of dogmatism, and conjures up instead the 
phantoms of Glory and Kno\vledge; idol a tllcatri, as his 
famous predecessor calls then1. "There are idols," says 
Lord Bacon, "which have got into the hun1an mind, 
from the different tenets of philosophers, and the per- 
verted laws of demonstration. And these we denomi- 
nate idols of the theatre; because all the philosophies 
that have been hith
rto invented or received, are but so 
n1any stdgC plays, written or acted, as having shown 
nothing but fictitious and theatrical \vorlds. Idols of 
the thed.tre, or theories, are n1any, and \vill probably 
grow n1uch more numerous; for if n1en had not, through 
Jnany ages, bt.ell. p epossesscd 'ivitl/' Yt.1igioll and thcology, 
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and if civil goverll111ellts, but particularly n1onarchies," 
(and, I suppose, their n1inisters, counsellors, functionaries, 
inclusive,) " Ilad 1l0t been averse to Í1l1lovatiolls of tlds kind, 
though but intended, so as to make it dangerou(' and 
prejudicial to the private fortunes of such as take the 
bent of innovating, not only by depriving them of 
advantages, but also of exposing theln to contempt 
and hatred, there \vould doubtless have been 1l1l11lCrOltS 
ot/lcr sects of philosophies and theories, introduced, of kin 
to those that in great variety formerly flourished among 
the Greeks. And these theatrical fables have this in 
comn10n \vith dran1atic pieces, that the fictitious narrative 
is neater, more elegant and pleasing, than the true 
history." 
I suppose \VC may readily grant that the science of 
the day is attended by 1110re lively interest, and issues in 
n10re entertaining knowledge, than the study of the N e\v 
Testan1ent. Accordingly, Lord Brougham fixes upon 
such science as the great desiderLltum of hun1an nature, 
and puts aside fdith under the nickname of opinion. I 
\vish Sir Robert Peel had not fallen into the snare, in- 
:;ulting doctrine by giving it the nalne of "controversial 
divinity." 
However, it \vill be said that Sir Robert, in spite of 
such forn1s of speech, differs essentially from Lord 
Brougham: for he goes on, in the latter part of the 
Address which has occasioned these ren1arks, to speak 
of Science as leading to Christianity. "I can never 
think it possible," he says, U that a mind can be so 
constituted, that after being fan1Ìliarized with the great 
truth of observing in every object of conten1plation that 
nature presents the manifest proofs of a Divine Intel- 
ligence, if you range even from the organization of the 
meancst weed rou tran1ple upon, or of the insect that 
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ives but for an hour, up to the magnificent structure of 
the heavens, and the still Illore wonùerful phcnolnena of 
the soul, reason, and conscicnce of nlan; I cannot believe 
that any man, accustol11ed to such contel11plations, can 
return from then1 \vith any other feelings than those of 
enl
lrged conceptions of the Divine Power, and greater 
reverence for the name of the Ahnighty Creator of thc 
universe." A long and conlplicated sentence, and no 
unfitting eIllblclU of the denlonstration it promises. It 
sets before us a process and deduction. Depcnd on it, it 
is not so safe a road and so expeditious a journey from 
prenliss and conclusion as Sir l{obert anticipates. The 
\vay is long, and there are not a few half-\vay houses 
and traveller's rests along it; and \vho is to \varrant that 
the members of the Reading-room and Library \vill 
go steadily on to the goal he \vould set before theln ? 
And \vhen at length they come to " Christianity," pray 
how do the roads lay bet\veen' it and U controversial 
divinity"? Or, grant the Tam\vorth readers to begi1l 
with" Christianity" as well as science, the same question 
suggests itself, \Vhat is Christianity? Universal bene- 
volence? Exalted morality? Supremacy of la\v? 
Conservatism? An age of light? An age of reason?- 
vVhich of them all ? 
l\lost cheerfully do I rendcr to so religious a man as 
Sir Robert Peel the justice of disclailning any insinua- 
tion on my part, that he hLls any intention at all to put 
aside Religion; yet his worùs either Illean nothing, or 
they do, both on their surface, and when carried into 
effect, mean something very irreligious. 
And now for one plain proof of this. 
I t is certain, then, that the multitude of men have 
neither time nor capacity for attending to many subjects. 
If they attend to one, they \vill not attend to the other; 
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if they give their leisure and curiosity to this \vorld, thc} 
\\Till have none left for the next. We cannot be every- 
thing; as the poet says, U 1/011 011lllia þOSS1l1JlltS OJJlnes." 
We must make up our Ininds to be ignorant of much, if 
\ve would kno\v anything, And we must make our choice 
bet\\'cen risking Science, and risking Religion. Sir l{obert 
indeed says, U Do not. believe that you have not time 
for rational recreation. It is the idle man who wants 
tinle for everything." IIo\vever, this seenlS to me 
rhetoric; and \vhat I have said to be the matter of fact, 
for the truth of \vhich I appeal, not to argument, but to 
the proper judges of facts,-common sense and practical 
experience; and if they pronounce it to be a fact, then 
Sir Robert Peel, little as he Ineans it, does unite \vith 
Lord Broughaol in taking from Christianity what he 
gives to Science. 
I \vill make this fair offer to both of them. Every 
11lenlber of the Church Established shall be eligible 
to the Tamworth Library on one condition-that he 
brings from the "public n1inister of religion," to use Sir 
Robert's phrase, a ticket in witness of his proficiency in 
Christian kno\vledge. We will have no " controversial 
divinity" in the Library, but a little out of it. If the 
gentlemen of the I(nowledge School will but agree to 
teach town and country Religion first, they shall have a 
carte blanch from nle to teach anything or everything 
else second. Not a word has been uttered or intended 
in these Letters against Science; I would treat it, as 
they do 110t treat U controversial divinity," with respect 
and gratitude. They caricature doctrine under the 
name of controversy. I do not nickname science in- 
fidelity. I call it by their o\vn name, It useful and 
entertaining kno\vledge;" and I call doctrine U Christian 
kno\vledge :" and, as thinking Christianit)', something 
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more than useful and entertaining, I \vant faith to conIC 
first, and utility and anluscnlent to follo\v. 
That persons indeed are found in all classes, high and 
low, busy and idle, capable of proceeding from sacred to 
profane knowledge, is undeniable; and it is dcsirable 
they should do so. It is desirable that talent for 
particular departments in literature and science should 
be fostered and turned to account, \vherever it is 
found. But what has this to do with this general 
canvass of (( all persons of all descriptions without refer- 
ence to religious creed, who shall have attained tIlt! 
age of fourteen"? Why solicit (( the working classes, 
without distinction of party, political opinion, or religious 
profession;" that is, whether they have heard of a God 
or no? Whence these cries rising on our ears, of .. Let 
me entreat you!" "Neglect not the opportunity!" 
U It will not be our fault!" U Here is an access for you!" 
very like the tones of a street preacher, or the cad of an 
omnibus,-little \vorthy ûf a great statesman and a 
religious philosolJher ? 
However, the l'am\vorth Reading-room admits of one 
restriction, which is not a little curious, and has no very 
liberal sound. It seems that all U virtuous women" 
Inay be menlbers of the Library; that U great injustice 
would be done to the 'lvell-educated and 'llirtuollS \vomen 
of the town and neighbourhood " had they been excluded. 
A very emphatic silence is nlaintained about \VOlnen not 
virtuous. What does this nlean? Does it mean to 
exclude them, \\'hile bad Illt'll are adnlitted? Is this 
accident, or design, sinister and insidious, against a 
portion of the conlnlunity? 'VVhat has virtue to do with 
a Reading-room? It is to nlake its members virtuous; 
it is to U exalt the 11101 al digllity of their nature;" it is 
to providè U charnls dnd tcnlptation
" to allure them 
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from sensuality and riot. To whom but to the VICIOU!' 
ought Sir Robert to d

course about U opportunities,'. 
and C( access," and U moral inlprovement ;" and \vho else 
\\"ould prove a fitter experiment, and a nlore glorious 
triumph, of scientific influences? And yet he shuts out 
all but the \\'ell-educated and virtuous. 
Alas, that bigotry should have left the mark of its hoof 
on the great "fundanlental principle of the Tam\vorth 
Institution"! Sir l
obert Peel is bound in consistency 
to attempt its obliteration. But if that is impossible, as 
nlany \vill anticipate, \vhy, 0 why, \vhilc he is about it, 
\vhy ,viii he not give us just a little nlorc of it? CallJlot 
\ve prevail on hinl to modify his principle, and to admit 
into his library none but" \\.ell- cducated and virtuous" 
1UC1! ? 
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SIR ROBERT PEEL proposes to establish a Library \vhich 
U shall be open to all persons of all descriptions, \vithout 
rt
ference to political opinions or to religious creed." I Ie 
invites those \vho are concerned in manufactories, or 
who have many \vorkmen, "\vithout distinction of party, 
political opinions, or religious profession." I Ie promises 
that (( in the selection of subjects for public lectures 
everything calculated to excite religious or political 
animosity shall be excluded." N or is any (( discussion 
on matters connected with religion, politics, or local 
party differences" to be permitted in the reading-room. 
And he congratulates himself that he has (( laid the 
foundation of an edifice in which men of all political 
opinions and of all religious feelings may unite in fur- 
therance of Kno\vledge, without the asperities of "party 
feeling." In these statements religious differcl1cesaremade 
synonymous \vith (( party feeling;" and, whereas the tree 
is II known by its fruit," thcir characteristic syn1ptoms 
are felicitously described as (( asperities," and U anin10si- 
tics." And, in order to teach us more precisely \vhat 
thesc differences are \vorth, they are compared to differ- 
ences between \Yhig and Tory-nay, even to "local 
party diffcrences ;" such, I suppose, as about a munici- 
pal election, or a hole-and-corner nleeting, or a parish 
job, or a bill in Parlian1ent for a raihvay. 
nut, to give hin1 the advantage of the 1l10re honour- 
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able parallel of the t\VO, are religious principles to be put 
upon a level even with political? Is it as bad to be a 
republican as an unbeliever? Is it as magnanimous to 
humour a scoffer as to spare an opponent in the House? 
Is a difference about the Reform Bil1 all one \vith a 
difference about the Creed? Is it as polluting to hear 
arguments for Lord 
lelbourne as to hear a scoff against 
the Apostles? To a statesman, indeed, like Sir Robert, 
to abandon one's party is a far greater sacrifice than to 
unparlian1entary n1en; and it would be uncandid to 
doubt that he is rather magnifying politics than degrad- 
ing Religion in throwing them together; but still, \vhen 
he advocates concessions in theology a1ld politics, he 
must be plainly told to make presents of things that 
belong to him, nor seek to be generous with other 
people's substance. There are entails in n10re matters 
than parks and old places. He Inade his politics for 
hin1self, but Another made theology. 
Christianity is faith, faith implies a doctrine; a doctrine 
propositions; propositions yes or no, yes or no differences. 
Differences, then, are the natural attendants on Christi- 
anity, and you cannot have Christianity, and not have 
differences. When, then, Sir Robert Peel calls such 
differences points of (( party feeling," \vhat is this but to 
insult Christianity? Yet so cautious, so corrcct a man, 
cannot have made such a sacrifice for nothing; nor does 
he long leave us in doubt what is his inducement. He 
tells us that his great aim is the peace and good order of 
the community, and the easy working of the natiunal 
n1achine. With this in view, any price is cheap, every- 
thing is marketable; all in1pediIl1ents are a nuisance. 
He does not undo for undoing's sake; he gains n10re 
than an equivalent. It is a mistake, too, to say that he 
considers all differ
llces of o}?inion as equal in in1port- 
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itl1Ce; no, they are only equally in the \vay. lIe only 
COInpares theIn together where they are cOlnparal>le,- 
in their common inconvenience to a minister of State. 
They may be as little hon10geneous as chalk is to 
cheese, or Maceùon to l\ronmouth, but they agree in 
interfering \vith social harmony; and, since that har- 
nlony is the first of goods and the enl
 of life, what is 
left us but to discard all that disunites us, and to culti- 
vate all that may anlalgamate ? 
Could Sir Robert have set a more remarkable example 
of self-sdcrifice than in thus becoming the disciple of his 
political foe, accepting from Lord Brougham his new 
principle of combination, rejecting Faith for the fulcrum 
of Society, and proceeding to rest it upon Kno\vledge ? 
U I cannot help thinking," he exclaims at Tamworth, 
"that by briJlgillg together ÍJl alt institutiol1, of this kind 
intelligent nlen of all classes and conditions of life, by 
uniting together, in the conlInittee of this institution, the 
gentleman of ancient fanlily and great landed posses- 
sions with the skilful nlechanic and artificer of good 
character, I cannot help believing that \ve are harlnOlliz- 
iJ/g the grdùations of society, and binding men together 
by 3. new bond, which will have J10re than ordinary 
strength on account of the object which unites us." The 
ûld bond, he seen1S to say, was R.eligion; Lord Brougham's 
is Knowledge. Faith, once the soul of social union, is 
no,v but the spirit of division. Not a single doctrine but is 
U controversial divinity;" not an abstraction can be Í1na- 
gined (could abstractiùns constra
n), not a comprehen- 
sion projected (could conlprehensions connect), but will 
leave out one or other portion or element of the social 
fabric. \Ve must abandon Religion, if we aspire to be 
statesmen. Once, indeed, it ,vas a living power, kindling 
hearts, leavening theln with one idea, moulding then1 on 
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one nlodel, develuping thcln into one polity. Ere now 
it has been the life of 1110rality: it has given birth to 
heroes; it has \vielded elupire. But another age has 
come in, and :Faith is effete; let us subnlit to \vhat we 
cannot change; let us not hang over our dead, but bury 
it out of sight. Seek \ve out sonle young and vigorous 
pi inciple, rich in sap and fierce in life, to give form to 
elements \vhich arc fast resolving into their inorganic 
chaos; and \\ here shall \ve find such a principle but in 
I(llo\vledge? 
Accordingly, though Sir Robert some\\'hat chivalrously 
battles for the appointnlent upon the Book Committee of 
\vhat he calls t\vo U public l1linisters of religion, holding 
pronlinent and responsible offices, endo\ved by the State," 
and that ex officio, yet he is untrue to his ne\v principle 
only in appearance: for he couples his concession \vith 
explanations, restrictions, and safeguards quite sufficient 
to prevent old Iiaith becoming insurgent against young 
Knowledge. First he takes his Vicar and Curate as 
H convcrsant \vith literary subjects and \vith literary 
\vorks," and then as having duties II inlmediately con- 
nected with the nloral condition and in1provenlent" of 
the place. Further he adn1Îts "it is perfectly right to 
be Jealous of all po\ver held by such a tenure:" and he 
insists on the "fundamental" condition that these sacred 
functionaries shall permit no doctrinal \vorks to be in. 
troduced or lectures to be dt:livered. Lastly, he reserves 
in the general body the po\ver of withdrawing this in- 
dulgence " if the existing checks be not sufficient, and 
the IJo\ver be abused,"-abused, that is, by the vicar 
and curate; also he desires to secure Kno\vledge from 
being pt,yverted to "evil or Í11l1Jtoral purposes "-such 
perversion of course, if attelnpted, being the natural 
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antithesis, or poulallt, to the vicar's contraband intro- 
trùduction of the doctrines of Faith. 
Lord Broughaln \vill n1ake all this clearer to us. A 
work of high interest and varied infonnation, to which 
I have already referred, is attributed to him, and at 
least is of his school, in \vhich the ingenious author, who- 
ever he is, shows ho\v Knowledge can do for Society 
what has hitherto been supposed the prerogative of Faith. 
As to Faith and its preachers, he had already cornpli- 
nlented them at Glasgow, as "the evil spirits of tyranny 
and persecution," and had bid thenl good morning as 
the scared and dazzled creatures of the ee long night now 
gone do\vn the sky." 
"The great truth," he proclaimed in language borro\ved 
from the records of faith (for after parsons no n1en quote 
Scripture more familiarly than Liberals and vVhigs), has 
finally gone fortlz to all the ends of the eartlt, that man 
shall no more render account to man for his belief, over 
which he has hinlself no control. I-Ienceforth nothing 
shall prevail on us to praise or to blaJlle anyone for that 
which he can no l1lore change than he can the hue of 
his skin or the height of his stature." And then he or 
his scholar proceeds to his new Vitæ SallctorUlll, or, as 
he calJs it, "Illustrations of the Pursuit of I(nowledge ; " 
and, \vhereas the badge of Christian saintbness is con- 
flict, he writes of the" Pursuit of Knowledge ullder diffi- 
culties 
." and, \vhereas this Knowledge is to stand in the 
place of Religion, he assumes a hortatory tone, a species 
of eloquence in which decidedly he has no rival but Sir 
]
obert. "Kno\vledge," he says, " is happiness, as well 
alS power and virtue;" and he delnands" the dedication 
of our faculties" to it. "The stluggle," he gravely 
obsenrcs, which its disciple. "has to \\ age Inay be a 
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protracted, but it ought not to be a chcerlcss one: for, if 
he do not rElax his Exertions, évery movement he makes is 
necessarily a stcp forif'art!, if not to\vards that distinction 
which intellectual attainments sometinles confer, at least 
to that Ùlward satisfaction aJld ell}oY1JlCllt \vhich is always 
thcir re\vard. Noone stands in the \vay of another, or 
Cdn deprive hin1 of ,any part of his chance, \ve should 
rathcr say of his certainty, of success; on the contrary, 
they are all fellow-workers, and may n1aterially hclp each 
otht,y forward." And he enunlerates in various places 
the virtues \vhich adorn the children of Kno\vledge- 
ardour united to humility, childlike alacrity, teachable- 
ness, truthfulness, patience, concentration of attention, 
husbandry of tÍIlle, self-denial, self-colnmand, and 
heroisnl. 
Faith, viewed in its history through past ages, presents 
us \vith the fulfilment of one great idea in particular- 
that, namely, of an aristocracy of exalted spirits, drawn 
together out of all countries, ranks, and ages, raised 
above the condition of humanity, specin1ens of the capa- 
bilities of our race, incentives to rivalry and patterns for 
imitation. This Christian idea Lord Brougham has 
borro\ved for his ne\v Pantheon, \vhich is equally various 
in all attributes and appendages of nlind, \vith this one 
characteristic in all its specimens,-the pursuit of Know- 
ledge. Some of his worthies are low born, others of 
high degree; some d.re in Europe, others in the Anti- 
podes; some in the dark ages, others in the ages of 
light; some exercise a voluntary, others an involuntary 
toil; some give up riches, and others gain them; some 
are fixtures, and others adventure much; some are pro- 
fliaate and others ascetic , . and some are believers, and 
b , 
others are infidels. 
Alfled, severely good and Christian, takes his place in 
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thi.:; new hagiology beside the gay and graceful Lorenzo 
de :\ledicis ; for did not the onc " ilnport civilization into 
England," and was not the other U the wealthy and 
Inunificent patron of all the liberal arts"? Edward VI. 
and I Iaroun al Raschid, Dr. Johnson and Dr. Franklin, 
Newton and Protagoras, Pascal and Julian the Apostate, 
J oseph 
w1:ilner and Lord Byron, Croolwell and Ovid, 
Bayle and Boyle, Adrian pope and Adrian emperor, 
Lady Jane Grey and Madanle Roland,-human beings 
who agreed in nothing but in their humanity and in their 
love of Kno\vledge, are all admitted by this \vriter to 
one beatification, in proof of the Catholic character of 
his substitute for Faith. . 
The persecuting 1\1 arcus is a " good and enlightened 
emperor," and a "delightful" spectacle, when" n1Ïxing in 
the religious processions and ceremonies" of Athens, 
"re-building and re-endo\ving the schools," whence St. 
Paul \vas driven in derision. The royal Alphery, on 
the contrary, "preferred his humble parsonage" to the 
throne of the Czars. West was" nurtured an10ng the 
quiet and gentle affections of a Quaker family." Kirke 
\Vhite's "feelings became ardently devotional, and he 
determined to give up his life to the preaching of Chris- 
tianity." Roger Bacon was "a brother of the Franciscan 
Order, at that time the great support and ornament of 
both Universities." Belzoni seized "the opportunity" of 
Bonaparte's arrival in Italy to H throw off his monastic 
habit," IC its idleness and obscurity," and to engage himself 
as a performer at Astley's. Duval, CI a very able anti- 
q uarian of the last century," began his studies as a peasant 
boy, and finished them in a Jesuits' College. IVIr. Davy, 
"having written a system of divinity," effected the 
printing of it in thirteen years U \vith a press of his own 
construction," and the assistance of his female servant, 
19 
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\vorking off page by page for twenty-six voluITjes 8vo, of 
nearly 500 pages each. Raleigh, in spite of "immoderate 
ambition," was U one of the very chief glories of an age 
crowded with to\vering spirits." 
Nothing comes amiss to this author; saints and 
sinners, the precious and the vile, are torn from their 
proper homes and reckles
ly thrown together under the 
category of Knowledge. 'Tis a pity he did not extend 
his view, as Christianity has done, to beings out of sight 
of man. Milton could have helped him to some angelic 
personages, as patrons d.nd guardians of his intellectual 
temple, who of old time, before faith had birth, 


" Apart sat on a hill retired 
In thoughts more elevate, and reasoned high 
Of providence, foreknowledge, will, and fate, 
Passion and apathy, and glory, and shaule,- 
Vain wisdom all, and false philosophy." 


i\.nd, indeed, he does make some guesses that way, 
speaking most catholically of being ., admitted to a 
fello\vship with those loftier minds" who" by universal 
consent held a station apart," and are " spoken of rever- 
C/ltly," as if their names were not those "of mortal men;n 
d.nd he speaks of these II benefactors of mankind, when 
they rest froln their piolts labours, looking do\vn " upon 
the blessings \vith \\,hich their Ce toils and sufferillgs have 
clothed the scene of their former existence." 
Such is the oratory \vhich has fascinated Sir Robert; 
yet we must recollect that in the year 1832, even the 
venerable Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge 
herself, catching its soun'd, and hearing something about 
sublimity, and universality, and brotherhood, and effort, 
and felicity, was beguiled into an admission of this 
singularly irreligious work into the list of publications 
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which she had delegated (0 a Committee to select il1 
USU1J laicorltll1. 
Thdt a Vencrable Society should be caught by the 
vision of a Church Catholic is not wonderful; but what 
could possess philosophers and statesmen to dazzle her 
with it, but man's need of some such support, and the 
divine excellence and sovereign virtue of that which 
Faith once created? 
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Secular K1to'lvledge 1101 a Pri11(lþle of A (lion. 
PEOPLE say to me, that it is but a drealTI to suppose 
that Christianity should regain the organic puwer in 
human society \\'hich once it possessed. I cannot help 
that; I never said it could. I am not a politician; I 
am proposing no measures, but exposing a fallacy, and 
resisting a pretence. Let Benthamism reign, if men have 
no aspirations; but do not tell theln to be romantic, 
and then solace them with glory; do not attelnpt by 
philosophy what once was done by religion. The 
ascendency of Faith may be impracticable, but the 
reign of Knowledge is incomprehensible. The problem 
for statesmen of this age is how to educate the masses, 
and literature and science cannot give the solution. 
Not so deem
 Sir Robert Peel; his firm belief and 
hope is, U that an increased sagacity will administer to 
an exalted faith; that it will n1ake men not merely 
believe in the cold doctrines of Natural Religion, but that 
it will so prepare and temper the spirit and understand- 
ing, that they will be better qualified to comprehend the 
great scheme of human redemption." He certainly 
thinks that scientific pursuits have some considerable 
po\ver of inlpressing religion upon the mind of the mul- 
titùde. I think not, and will now say why. 
Science gives us the grounds or premisses from. which 
religious truths are to be inferred; but it does not set about 
inferring them, much less does it reach the inference ;-that 
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is not its province. It brings before us phenomena, and it 
leaves us, if we \vill J to call them works of design, wisdolll, 
or benevolence; and further still, if v.re will, to proceed 
to confess an Intelligent Creator. We hd.ve to take its 
facts, and to give then1 a Ineaning, and to draw our own 
conclusions from then1. First C0I11eS Kno\vledge, then 
a view, then reasoning, and then belief. This is why 
Science has so little of a religious tendency; deductions 
have no power of persuasion. The heart is commonly 
reached, not through the reason, but through the imagi- 
nation, by means of direct impressions, by the testimony 
of facts and events, by history, by description. Persons 
influence us, voices melt us, looks subdue us, deeds 
inflao1e us. IVlany a man \vill live and die upon a 
dogma: no nlan \vill be a martyr for a conclusion. A 
conclusion is but an opinion; it is not d thing which z's, 
but \vhich we are" certai11, about,." and it has often been 
observed, that we never say we are certain without 
Ï111plying that we doubt. To say that a thing 11lust be, 
is to admit that it 1nay Il0t be. Noone, I say, \vill die 
for his own calculations; he dies for realities. This is 
\vhy a literd.ry religion is so little to be depended upon; 
it looks well in fair \\'eather, but its doctrines are opinions, 
and, when called to suffer for them, it slips them between 
its folios, or burns them at its hearth. And this again is 
the secret of the distrust and raillery with which moral- 
ists have been so comlnonly visited. They Sd.Y and do 
not. Why? Because they are contemplating the fitness 
of things, and they live by the square, \vhen they should 
be rcali
ing their high tnaxims in the concrete. N O\V Sir 
Robert thinks better of natural history, chemistry, and 
astronomy, than of such ethics; but they too, what dre 
they n10re than divinity ill posse' He protests against 
U controversial divinity:" is ÙifClclltÙzl 111uch better 1 
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I have no confidence, then, in philosophers \vho 
cannot help being religious, and are Christians by iUl- 
plication. They sit at home, and reach forward to 
distances which astonish us; but they hit without grasp- 
ing, and are sometilnes as confident about shadows as 
about realities. They have \vorked out by a calculation 
the lie of a country which they never saw, and mapped 
it by means of a gazettèer; and like blind men, though 
they can put a stranger on his way, they cannot walk 
straight themselves, and do not feel it quite their business 
to walk at all. 
Logic nlakes but a sorry rhetoric with the multitude; 
first shoot round corners, and you may not despair of 
converting by a syllogism. Tell men to gain notions of 
a Creator from I lis works, and, if they \vere to set about 
it (which nobody does), they would be jaded and wearied 
by the labyrinth they \\
ere tracing. Their minds would 
be gorged and surfeited by the logical operation. Logi- 
cians are more set upon concluding rightly, than on right 
conclusions. They cannot see the end for the process. 
Few men have that power of mind which n1ay hold fast 
and firmly a variety of thoughts. We ridicule "men of 
one idea;" but a great many of us are born to be such, 
and we should be happier if we knew it. To nlost men 
argument makes the point in hand only more doubtful, 
and considerably less impressive. After all, man is not 
a reasoning animal; he is a se
ing, feeling, contemplating, 
acting animal. He is influenced by \vhat is direct and 
precise. It is very well to freshen our impressions and 
convictions from physics, but to create them we must go 
elsewher
. Sir Robert Peel" never can think it possible 
that a mind can be so constituted, that, after being 
familiarized \\Tith the wonderful discoveries which have 
been made in every part of experimental science, it can 
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retire from such contemplations \vithout ßlore enlarged 
conceptions of God's providence, and a higher reverence 
for I lis name." If he speaks of religious rninds, he 
perpetrates a truism; if of irreligious, he insinuates a 
paradox. 
Life is not long enough for a religion of inferences; we 
shall never have done beginning, if \ve detennine to begin 
with proof. We shall ever be laying our foundations; 
v.ie shall turn theology into evidences, and divines into 
textuaries. 'vVe shall never get at our first principles. 
Resolve to believe nothing, and you must prove your 
proofs and analyze your elements, sinking further and 
further, and finding "in the lowest depth a lower deep," 
till you come to the broad bosom of scepticism. I \VOU ld 
rather be bound to defend the reasonableness of assuming 
that Christianity is true, than to demonstrate a moral 
governance from the physical world. Life is for action. 
If we insist on proofs for everything, \ve shall never 
come to action: to act you must assume, and that 
assumption is faith. 
Let no one suppose that in saying this I an1 maintain- 
ing that all proofs are equally difficult, and all proposi- 
tions equally debatable. Some assunlptions are greater 
than others, and some doctrines involve postulates larger 
than others, and more numerous. I only say that in1- 
pressions lead to action, and that reasonings lead from 
it. Knowledge of premisses, and inferences upon them, 
-this is not to li'l'e. It is very well as a matter of liberal 
curiosity and of philosophy to analyze our modes of 
thought; but let this come second, and when there is 
leisure for it, and then our examinations \vill in many 
\vays even be subservient to action. But if we commence 
with scientific kno\vledge and argumentative proof, or 
lay any great stress upon it as the basis of personal 
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Christianity, or attempt to make man moral and religious 
by Libraries and l\luseums, let us in consistency take 
chemists for our cooks, and mineralogists for our masons. 
Now I \vish to state all this as matter of fact, to be 
judged by the candid testilnony of any persons whatever. 
Why \ve are so constituted that Faith, not Knowledge 
or Argument, is our principle of action, is a question 
\vith which I have nothing to do; but I think it is a fact, 
and if it be such, we must resign ourselves to it as best 
we may, unless we take refuge in the intolerable paradox, 
that the Inass of men are created for nothing, and are 
meant to leave life as they entered it. So \vell has this 
practically been understood in all ages of the world, that 
no Religion has yet been a Religion of physics or of phi- 
losophy. It has ever been synonymous with Revelation. 
It never has been a deduction fronl what we know: it 
has ever been an assertion of what we are to believe. It 
has never lived in a conclusion; it has evcr bcen a 
message, or a history, or a vision. No legislator or priest 
ever dreamed of educating our moral nature by science 
or by argument. There is no difference here between 
true Religions and pretended. Moses was instructed, nòt 
to reason from the creation, but to work miracles. 
Christianity is a history supernatural, and almost scenic: 
it tells us \vhat its Author is, by telling us ,,-hat He has 
done. I have no wish at all to speak otherwise than 
respectfully of conscientious Dissenters, but I have 
heard it said by those who were not their enenlies, and 
\vho had known much of their preaching, that they haè 
often heard narrow-minded and bigoted clergymen, and 
often Dissenting ministers of a far more intellectual cast; 
but that Dissenting teaching came to nothing,-that it 
\vas dissipated in thoughts which had no point, and 
inquiries \vhich converged to no centre, that it ended as 
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it began, c1nd sent away its hearers as it lound them ;- 
whereas the instruction in the Church, with all its defects 
and mistakes, comes to some end, for it started froln 
some beginning. Such is the di3"erence between the 
dogmatism of faith and the speculations of logic. 
Lord Brougham himself, as we have already seen, has 
recognized the force of this principle. He has not left 
his philosophical religion to argu ment; he has comluitted 
it to the keeping of the ilnagination. Why should he 
depict a great republic of letters, and an in tellectual 
Pantheon, but that he feels that instances and patterns, 
not logical reasonings, are the living conclusions which 
alone have a hold over the affections, or can Conn the 
character? 
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.)ecular K110u'ledge without Perso1tal Relzg-ioh 
teuds to {fnbelief 
WHEN Sir Robert Peel assures us from the Town-hall at 
Tam\\orth that physical science must lead to religion, it 
is no bad c01l1plilnent to him to say that he is unreal. 
He speaks of \vhat he kno\\"s nothing about. To a 
religious man like him, Science has ever suggested 
religious thoughts; he colours the phenomena of physics 
\vith the hues of his o\vn 111ind, and 11listakes an inter- 
pretation for a deduction. {{ I am sanguine enough to 
believe," he says, U that that superior sagacity which is 
most conversant \\'ith the course and constitution of 
Nature \vill be first to turn a deaf ear to objections and 
presumptions against Revealed Religion, and to ackno\v- 
ledge the complete harlllonyof the Christian Dispensation 
\vith all that Reason, assisted by Revelation, tells us of 
the course and constitution of Nature." Now,considering 
that we are all of us educated as Christians from infancy, 
it is not easy to decide at this day whether Science 
creates Faith, or only confirms it; but we have this 
remarkable fact in the history of heathen Greece against 
the former supposition, that her most eminent empiri- 
cal philosophers \vere atheists, and that it was their 
atheism \vhich \vas the cause of their eminence. cc The 
natural philosophies of Dcmocritus and others," says 
Lord Bacon, "'Zvho allow 110 God or 1nÙld in the frame of 
thillgs, but attribute the structure of the uuiverse to 
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infinite essays and trials of nature, or what they call 
fate or fortune, and assigned the causes of particular 
things to the necessity of matter, wit/lout any Ùlter111ixture 
if final causes, seem, as far as we can judge from the 
relnains of their philosophy, 11l1lCfl more solid, and to have 

olle detper ,:nto nature, with regard to physical causes, 
than the philosophies of Aristotle or Plato: and this only 
because they never 111cddled with final causes, which the 
others \vere perpetually inculcating." 
Lord Bacon gives us both the fact and the reason for 
it. Physical philosophers are ever inquiring whence 
things are, not why; referring them to nature, not to 
mind; and thus they tend to make a systeol a substitute 
for a God. Each pursuit or calling has its own dangers, 
and each numbers among its professors men who rise 
superior to thenl. As the soldier is tempted to dissi- 
pation, and the merchant to acquisitiveness, and the 
lawyer to the sophistical, and the statesman to the expe- 
dient, and the country clergyn1an to ease and comfort, 
yet there are good clergymen, statesmen, lawyers, mer- 
chants, and soldiers, notwithstanding; so there are 
religious experiolcntalists, though physics, taken by 
thenlselves, tend to infidelity; but to have recourse to 
physics to 1nake men religious is like recommending a 
canonry as a cure for the gout, or giving a youngster a 
commission as a penance for irregularities. 
The whole framework of Nature is confessedly a tissue 
of antecedents and consequents; we olay refer all things 
forwards to design, or back\vards on a physical cause. 
La Place is said to have considered he had a formula 
which solved all the nlotions of the solar system; shall 
\\ye say that those motions came from this formula or 
[rum a Divine Fiat? Shall we have recourse for our 
theory to physics or to theology? Shall we assume 
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Matter and its necessary properties to be eternal, or 
Mind \vith its divine attributes? Does the sun shine to 
\varm the earth, or is the earth \\Tarnled because the sun 
shines? The one hypothesis will solve the phenomena 
as well as the other. SdY not it is but a puzzle in ar- 
gument, and that no one ever felt it in fact. So far 
from it, I believe that the study of Nature, when re- 
ligious feeling is away, leads the mind, rightly or 
wrongly, to acquiesce in the atheistic theory, as the 
siInplest and easiest. I t is but parallel to that tendency 
in anaton1ical studies, which no one will deny, to solve 
all the phenomena of the hunlan frame into material 
elements and powers, and to dispense with the soul. 
To those \vho are conscious of 111atter, but not consciou8 
of mind, it seenlS more rational to refer all things to one 
origin, such as they kno\v, than to assume the existence 
of a second origin such as they know not. It is Reli- 
gion, then, \vhich suggests to Science its true conclusions; 
the facts come from Knowledge, but the principles come 
of Faith.- 
There are two \vays, then, of reading Nature-as a 
machine and as a work. If \ve come to it with the 
assumption that it is a creation, we shall study it with 
awe; if assuming it to be a system, with mere curiosity. 
Sir Robert does not make this distinction. He sub- 
scribes to the belief that the n1an {{ accustomed to such 
contemplations, struck with awe by the ll1anifold proofs 
of infinite power and infinite wisdom, will yield more 
ready and hearty assent-yes, the assent of the heart, 
and not only of the understanding, to the pious ex- 


· [This is too absolute, if it is to be taken to mean that the legitimate, 
and what may be called the objective, conclusion from the fact of Nature 
viewed in the concrete is not in favour of the being and providence of God. 
- fïde " Essay on Assent':' pp. 33 6 , 34.1, 369, and "U niv. Serm." p. I9-t. .J 
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c1anlation, '0 Lord, how glorious are Thy \vorks!'" 
I Ie considers that greater insight into Nature will lead 
a nlan to say, " Ho\v great and wise is the Creator, who 
has done this!" True: but it is possible that his 
thoughts may take the form of "How clever is the 
creature who has discovered it!" and self-conceit may 
stand proxy for adoration. This is no idle apprehension. 
Sir Robert hiinself, religious as he is, gives cause for it ; 
for the first reflection that rises in his 111ind, as expressed 
in the above passage, before his notice of Divine Power 
and \Visdom, is, that ., the man accustomed to such 
contenlplations will feel the illoral dignity of Ids llature 
exalted." But Lord Brougham speaks out. " The 
delight," he says, cc is inexpressible of being able to follow, 
as it \vere, with our eyes, the marvellous works of the 
Great Architect of Nature." And more clearly still: 
" One of the most gratifying treats \vhich science affords 
us is the knowledge of the extraordina}y powers \vith 
\vhich the hunlan mind is endowed. No man, until he 
has studied philosophy, can have a just idea of the great 
things for which Providence has fitted his understanding, 
the extraordinary disproportion \vhich there is between 
his natural strength and the powers of his nlind, and the 
force \vhich he derives froo1 these powers. When we 
survey the marvellous truths of astronomy, we are first 
of all lost in the feeling of immense space, and of the 
comparative insignificance of this globe and its inhabit- 
ants. But there soon arises a scnse of gratification and 
of 1le-zt' wonder at perceiving how so insignificant a 
creatur
 has been able to reai;h SUCll a knowledge of the 
unbounded system of the universe." So, this is the 
religion we are to gain from the study of Nature; how 
miserable I The god we attain is our own mind; our 
veneration is even professedly the \vorship of self. 
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The truth is that the system of X ature is just as much 
connected \vith Religion, where minds are not religious, 
as a \\'atch or a stean1-carriage. The material world, 
indeed, is infinitely more wonderful than any human 
contrivance; but wonder is not religion, or we should 
be worshipping our railroads. What the physical crea- 
tion presents to us in itself is a piece of machinery, and 
\\,hen nlen speak of a Divine Intelligence as its Author, 
this god of theirs is not the Living and True, unless the 
spring is the god of a watch, or steam the creator of the 
engine. Their idol, taken at advantage (though it is 
1/ot an idol, for they do not worship it), is the animating 
principle of a vast and complicated system; it is sub- 
jected to laws, and it is connatural and co-extensive \\'ith 
matter. Well does Lord Blougham call it "the great 
architect of nature;" it is an instinct, or a soul of the 
world, or a vital power; it is not the Almighty God.- 
It is observable that Lord Brougham does not allude 
to any relatioll as existing between his god and ourseÍves. 
I Ie is filled \vith av.'e, it seems, at the po\vers of the 
human n1Ïnd, as displayed in their analysis of the vast 
creation. Is not this a fitting time to say a word about 
gratitude towards I linl \vho gave them? Not a syllable. 
\\ hat we gain from his contelllplation of Nature is 
"a gratifying treat," the knowledge of the" great things 
for which Providence has fitted man's understanding;" 
our ddmiration terminates in man; it passes on to no 
prototype.t I anl not quarrellingwithhis result as illogical 
or unfair; it is but consistent with the principles with 
which he started. Take the system of Nature by itself, 
detached from the axioms of Religion, and I am \villing 
to confess-nay, I have been expressly urging-that i
 
· [Vide CI University Teaching," Disc. 2.] 
t [Vide CI E
says," vol. i. p. 37, etc.) 
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does not force us to take it for 11l0re than d system; but 
why, then, persist in calling the study of it religious, 
when it can be treated, and is treated, thus atheistically? 
Say that Religion hallows the study, and not that the 
study creates Religion. The essence of Religion is 
the idea of a Moral Governor and a particular Pro- 
vidence; now let me ask, is the doctrine of moral govern- 
ance and a particular providence conveyed to us through 
the physical sciences at all? Would they be physical 
sciences if they treated of morals? Can physics teach 
rnoral matters without ceasing to be physics? But are 
not virtue and vice, and responsibility, and re\vard and 
punishment, anything else than moral matters, and are 
they not of the essence of Religion? I n what depart- 
ment, then, of physics are they to be found? Can 
the problems and principles they involve be expressed 
in the differential calculus? Is the galvanic battery 
a ,,,hit more akin to conscience and \vill, than the 
mechanical po\vers? What we seek is what concerns 
us, the traces of a Moral Governor; even religious minds 
cannot discern these in the physical sciences; astronomy 
\\pitnesses divine power, and physics divine skill ; and all 
of them divine beneficence; but which teaches of divine 
holiness, truth, justice, or mercy? Is that much of a 
Religion which is silent about duty, sin, and its remedies? 
\Vas there ever a Religion \vhich was without the idea 
of an eXpiation? 
Sir Robert Peel tells us, that physical science im- 
parts" pleasure and COllsoÙltioll " on a death-bed. Lord 
Broughan1 confines hirl1self to the U gratifying treat;" 
but Sir l{obert ventures to speak of II consolation." Now, 
if we are on trial in this life, and if death be the time 
when our account is gathered in, is it at all serious or 
rcal to be talking of U con
oling" ourselves at such a time 
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\\Tith scientific subjects? Are these topics to suggest to 
us the thought of the Creator or not? If not, are they 
better than story books, to beguile the mind fronl what 
lies before it? But, if they are to speak of Him, can cl 
dying man find rest in the n1ere notion of his Creator, 
when he knows Him also so awfully as His Moral 
Governor and his Judge? Meditate indeed on the 
. 
wonders of Nature on a death-bed! Rather stay your 
hunger with corn grown in Jupiter, and wann yourself 
by the 
loon. 
But enough on this most painful portion of Sir Robert's 
Address. As I am coming to an end, I suppose I ought 
to sum up in a fe\v ,vords what I have been saying. I 
l.:onsider, then, that intrinsically excellent and noble as 
are scientific pursuits, and worthy of a place in a liberal 
education, and fruitful in temporal benefits to the conl- 
nlunity, still they are not, and cannot be, tIle instru- 
fflE1zt of an ethical training; that physics do not supply 
a basis, but only materials for religious sentiment; that 
knowledge does but occupy, does not form the mind; that 
apprehension of the unseen is the only kno\vn principle 
capable of 
ubduing moral evil, educating the multitude, 
and organizing society; and that, whereas man is born 
for action, action flows not from inferences, but from 
impressions,-not fron1 reasonings, but from Faith. 
That Sir Robert would deny these propositions I am 
far from contending; I do not even contend that he has 
asserted the contrary at Tamworth. It matters little to 
me \\'hether he spoke boldly and intelligibly, as the 
newspapers represent, or guarded his strong sayings 'with 
the contradictory matter with which they are interca- 
lated in his own report. In either case the drift and the 
effect of his Address are the same. He has given his 
respected name to a sophistical School, and condescended 
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to mimic the gestures and tones of Lord Rroug-halll. 
How mclancholy is it that a ITIdn of such exemplary life 
such cultivated tastes, such political distinction, such 
Parliamentary tact, and such varied expericnce, should 
have so littlc confidence in himself, so little faith in his 
own principles, so little hope of sympathy in others, so 
little heart for a great venture, so little of romantic aspi- 
ration, and of firm resolve, and stern dutifulness to the 
Unseen! Ho\v sad that he \vho might have h
ò tp
 
affections of many, should have thought, in a day like 
this, that a Statesman's praise lay in preserving the mean. 
not in aiming at the high; that to be safe \vas his first 
merit, and to kindl
 enthusiasm his most disgraceful 
blunder! How pitiable that such a ITIan should not 
have understood that a body \vithout a soul hac; no life, 
and a political party without an idea, no unity! 


February, 1841. 
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(AJd,
u
d to the EdItor of THE CATHOLIC STA
DARD. By Catholic"s.) 


I. 


The British Constitution on lOts Trial. 
SIR,-I have been much shocked, as I suppose has been 
the case with most of your readers, at the weekly extract') 
you have made from the correspondents of the daily 
prints, descriptive of the state of the British army in 
the Crimea; and a conviction has been steadily growing, 
or rather has been formed, in my mind, which the run- 
ning comments of the Press continually str
ngthen, that 
we must go very deep indeed to get at the root of the 
evil, which lies, not in the men in authority, nor in sys- 
tems of administration simply in themselves, but in 
nothing short of the British Constitution itself. I do 
not expect I shall get others to agree with me in this 
conclusion at once; I do not ask you, Mr. Editor, to 
assent to it, but to be patient with me, if, in order to do 
justice to my own ideas on the subject, I ask for a long 
hearing-if I even ask to be diffuse, roundabout, dis.. 
cursive, nay, perhaps, prosy, in support of what, at first 
sight, readers may call my paradox,-for I have no 
chance of establishing it in any other way. 
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Nor have I embraced it with any satisfaction to my 
feelings, certainly not to my Catholic feelings. Indeed, I 
have a decided vie\v that Cathulicism is safer and more 
free under a constitutional regulle, such ciS our own, than 
under any other. I have no wish for U reforms" ; and 
should be sorry to create in the minds of your readers 
any sentilnent favourable either to democracy or to 
absolutism. I have no liking for the tyranny whether 
of autocrat or mob; no taste for being whirled off to 
Siberia, or tarred and feathered in the far West, by the 
enemies of my religion. May I live and die under the 
mild sway of a polity which certainly represses and dilutes 
the blind fanaticism of a certain portion of my country- 
luen,- a fanaticism which, except for it, would s\veep 
us off these broad lands, and lodge us, ,vith little delay 
or compunction, in the German Sea! Still, we cannot 
alter facts; and, if the British Constitution is adolirably 
adapted for peace, but not for war, which is the proposi- 
tion I shall support, and \vhich seenlS da\vning on the 
public mind, there is a lesson contained in that circum- 
stance which demands our attention. The lesson is this 
-that we \, ere not wise to go to war, if \ve could possibly 
have avoided it, at a time when, by a lucky accident, the 
Duke of Wellington had gained for the nation a military 
prestige which it had little chance of preserving; and 
the sooner \ve kno\v our capabilities and our true mission 
among the nations of the earth, and get back into a state 
of peace, in \vhich we are really and truly great, the 
better for us. 
It is not that I am doubting the heroic bravery and 
fortitude of the British soldier. I am not speaking of 
the individual soldier, whose great qualities I revere 
and marvel at, and whom I have been follo\ving with my 
anxieties and prayers ever sinçe he set out on his foreign 
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campaign. I am as little concerned here \vith the valour 
of our soldiers, as with the bigotry of our middle class; 
\vith the heights of Inkerman, as \vith the depths of 
Exeter Hall. I aln to speak of our Constitution and of 
Constitutional Government; and I say that this said 
Constitutional Government of ours shows to extreme 
advantage in a state c1f peace, but not so in a state of 
\var; and that it cannot be other\vise from the nature of 
things. Surely it is not paradoxical to say as much as 
this; for no one in this world can secure all things at 
once, but in every human work there is a maximum of 
good, short of the best possible. The wonder and the 
paradox rather would be, if the institutions of England 
\vere equally admirable for all contingencies, for \var as 
well as for peace. Certainly martial law and constitutional 
freedom, the soldier's bayonet and the staff of the police- 
'nan, belong to antagonistic classes of ideas, and are not 
likely to co-operate happily \vith each other. 
Nor, again, do I therefore say that \ve must never go 
to war, or that we shall al ways get the ,vorst off, if we do. 
I only mean, it is not our strong point. I suppose, if 
\ve had no fo\vling-pieces, \ve might still manage, like 
Philoctetes, to knock off our game with bow and arrows. 
There are ahvays \vays of doing things, \vhere there is 
the will. I am not denying that, ,vith great exertion, 
\ve are able to hoist up OLr complex Constitution, to 
ease it into position, and fire it off with uncommon 
effect; but to do so is a most inconvenient, expensive, 
tedious process; it takes much time, much money, many 
IHen, and marlY lives. We ought in consequence to 
think twice before we set it to ,york for a purpose for 
which it \vas never made; and this I think we did not 
do a year ago. We hardly thought once about the 
Inatter. With intense self-conceit, \ve despised our foe. 
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\Ve treated him as we treated the Pope four years be- 
fore, and \ve have cd.ught it. The lì"1Jzes put out feelers, 
this tÏIne last year, as to the possibility of the British 
Lion bcing persuaded into a more good-humoured, as 
well as a nlore prudent course; but that sagacious jour- 
nal \vas soon obliged to dra\v theIn in again, and to 
swim down the stream with the boldest. For the said 
Lion was bent on puffing the Muscovite into space with 
the nlere breath of his growl; and it did not occur to 
hiln at the moment, that perhaps it was his o\vn wisdom, 
and not the Muscovite's nlerely, to let well alone, and to 
live upon the capital which a great l1lilitary genius had 
Inade for him in the last ,yare And so, \vithout reflection, 
the Lion did what, I am firmly persuaded, ncither the 
Duke nor Sir Robert Peel would have let hioI do, had 
they been alive. He believed those counsellors who 
had the madness to tell him that it was a little war 
\vhich he was beginning, and he stood rampant forthwith 
both in the Baltic and in the Black Sea. 
But there is a further view of the nlatter, and it sug- 
gests another unpleasant consideration. No one likes to 
use a cumbrous, clumsy instrulnent; and, if at war we 
are, and with institutions not fitted for war, it is just 
possible ,ve may alter our institutions, under the inl- 
mediate pressure, in order to make them work easier for 
the object of ,var; and then what becomes of King, 
Lords, and Commons? There are abundant symptoms, 
on all sides of us, of the presence of a strong temptation to 
some such temerarious proceeding. Anyone, then, who, 
like myself, is thankful that he is born under the British 
Constitution,-any Catholic who dreads the knout and 
the tar-barrel, will, for that very reason, look \vith great 
jealousy on a state of things which not only doubles 
prices and taxes, but which olay bring about a sudden 
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infringement and an irreparable injury of that remarkable 
polity, \vhich the world never sa\v before, or else,vhere, and 
,vhich it is so pleasant to live under. I do not mean to say 
that anything serious \vill be sensibly experienced in our 
time, at least in the time of those who are gliding rapidly 
along to the evening of life; but it \vould be no consola- 
tion to me to be told tþat the Constitution will last my 
day, if I kno\v that the next generation, whom I am watch- 
ing as they come into active life, \vould fall under a fonn 
of government less favourable to the Church. And I do not 
think that the Catholics of England, who have shown no 
little exultation at the \var, \vould gain much by rescu- 
ing Turkey from the Russo-Greeks, if, after planting Pro- 
testant Liberalism there instead, they found on looking 
home\vard that despotism or democracy had mounted 
in these islands on the ruins of the aristocracy. 
However, it is not my business to prophesy, but to 
attempt to lay do\vn principles, which I hope to be al- 
lowed to do in my next letter. 
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2. 
States and Constitutions. 


THE proposition I have undertaken to maintain is this: 
-That the British Constitution is made for a state of 
peace, and not for a state of war; and that war tries it 
in the same way, to use a homely illustration, that it tries 
a spoon to use it for a knife, or a scythe or hay-fork to 
make it do the work of a spade. I expressed myself thus 
generally, in order to give to those who should do me 
the honour of reading me the most expeditious insight 
into the view which I wished to set before them. But, 
if I must speak accurately, my meaning is this,-that, 
\vhereas a Nation has two aspects, internal and external, 
one as regards its own members, and one as regards 
foreigners, and whereas its government has two duties, 
one towards its subjects, and one towards its allies or 
enemies, the British State is great in its home department, 
which is its primary object, foreign affairs being its 
secondary; while France or Russia, Prussia or Austria, 
contcmplates in the first place foreign affairs, and is great 
in their management, and makes the home department 
only its second object. And further, that, if England be 
great abroad, as she is, it is not so much the State, as 
the People or Nation, which is the cause of her great- 
ness, and that not by means but in spite of the Con- 
stitution, or, if by means of it in any measure, clumsily so 
and circuitously; on the other hand, that. if foreign po\vers 
a.re ever great in the manageInent of their own people, 
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and make tuen of them, this they do in spite of their 
polity, and rather by the accidental qualifications of the 
individual ruler; or if by their polity, still with incon- 
venience and effort. Other explanations I may add to 
the above as I proceed, but this is sufficient for the 
present. 
Now I hope you will have patience with me, if I begin 
by setting down what I nlean by a State, and by a Con- 
stitution. 
First of all, it is plain that everyone has a po\ver of his 
own to act this way or that, as he pleases. And, as not 
one or two, but every one has it, it is equally plain, that, 
if all exercised it to the full, at least the stronger part of 
mankind would always be in conflict with each other, 
and no one would enjoy the benefit of it; so that it is 
the interest of every one to give up some portion of his 
birth-freedom in this or that direction, in order to secure 
more freedonl on the whole; exchanging a freedom which 
is no\v large and now narrow, according as the accidents 
of his conflicts with others are Inore or less favourable to 
hinlself, for a certain definite range of freedom prescribed 
and guaranteed by settled engagenlents or la\vs. In 
other words, Society is necessary for the well-being of 
human nature. The result, aimed at and effected by 
these nlutual arrangements, is called a State or Standing; 
that is, in contrast with the appeard.nce presented by a 
people before and apart from such arrangements, which 
is not a standing, but a chronic condition of comnlotion 
and disorder. 
And next, as this State or settlement of a people, is 
brought about by mutual arrangenlents, that is, by laws 
or rules, there is need, from the nature of the case, of 
some power over and above the People itself to maintain 
and enforçe them. fhis living guardian of the laws is 
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called the Government, and a governing power is thus 
involved in the very notion of Society. Let the Govern- 
nlent be suspended, and at once the State is threatened 
\vith dissolution, which at best is only a matter of time. 
A lively illustration in point is furnished us by a clas- 
sical historian. When the great Assyrian Empire broke 
up, a time of anarchy succeeded; and, little as its late 
subjects liked its sway, they liked its absence less. The 
historian thus proceeds: "There was a wise man among 
the Medes, called Deioces. This Deioces, aspiring to be 
tyrant, did thus. He was already a man of reputation 
in his own country, and he no\v, more than ever, practised 
justice. The 1Iedes, accordingly, in his neighbourhood, 
seeing his ways, made him their umpire in disputes. He, 
on the other hand, having empire in his eye, ,vas upright 
and just. As he proceeded thus, the dwellers in other 
towns, who had suffered from unj ust decisions, were glad 
to go to him and to plead their causes, till at length they 
went to no one else. Deioces now had the matter in his 
own hands. Accordingly he would no longer proceed to 
the judgment-seat; for it ,vas not \vorth his while, he 
said, to neglect his private affairs for the sake of the 
affairs of others. When rapine and la\vlessness returned, 
his friends said, I \Ve must appoint a king over us;' and 
then they debated \vho it should be, and Deioces was 
praised by every one. So they made him their king; 
and he, upon this, bade them to build hin1 a house 
worthy of his kingly po,ver, and protect him with 
guards; and the I\Iedes did so." 
Now I have quoted this passage from history, 
because it carries us a step further in our investigation. 
It is for the good of the many that the one man, 
Deioces, is set up; but who is to keep him in his 
proper \vork;> He puts down all little tyrants, but 
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what is to hinder his becoming a greater tyrant than 
them all? This was actually the case; first the Assyrian 
tyranny, then anarchy, then the tyranny of Deioces. 
Thus the unfortunate nlasses oscillate between two op- 
posite evils,-that of baving no governor, and that of 
having too much of one; and which is the lesser of the 
two? This was the dilemma which beset the Horse in 
the fable. He was in fèud with the Stag, by \vhose horns 
he was driven from his pasture. The Man promised him 
an easy victory, if he would let him mount him. On his 
assenting, the Man bridled him, and vaulted on him, and 
pursued and killed his enemy; but, this done, he \vould 
not get off him. Now, then, the Horse \vas even worse 
off than before, because he had a master to serve, instead 
of a foe to combat. 
Here then is the problem: the social state is necessary 
for man, but it seems to contain in itself the elements 
of its own undoing. It requires a power to enforce the 
laws, and to rule the unruly; but what la\v is to control 
that power, and to rule the ruler? According to the 
common adage, " Quis custodiat ipsos custodes?" Who 
is to hinder the governor dispensing with the law in his 
own favour? History shows us that this problem is as 
ordinary as it is perplexing. 
The expedient, by which the State is kept in statu 
and its ruler is ruled, is called its Constitution; and this 
has next to be explained. 
 ow a Constitution really is 
not a mere code of laws, as is plain at once; for the 
very problem is how to confine power within the law, and 
in ordcr to the maintenance of la\v. The ruling po\ver 
can, and may, overturn law and la\v-makers, as Lrom\vell 
did, by the same sword with which he protects them. 
Acts of Parliament, Magna Charta, the Bill of Rights, the 
Reform Bill, none of these are the British Constitution! 
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\Vhat then is conveyed in that word? I \vould answer 
as follows :- 
As individuals have characters of their own, so have 
races. Most men have their strong and their weak 
points, and points neither good nor bad, but idiosyn- 
cratic. And so of races: one is brave and sensitive of its 
honour; another romantic; another industrious, or long- 
headed, or religious. One is barbarous, another civilized. 
l'vloreover, growing out of these varieties or idiosyncrasies, 
and corresponding to them, will be found in these several 
races, and proper to each, a certain assemblage of beliefs, 
convictions, rules, usages, traditions, proverbs, and prin- 
ciples; some political, some social, some moral; and these 
tending to some definite form of government and 1nodus 
vivendi, or polity, as their natural scope. And this being 
the case, when a given race has that polity which is in- 
tended for it by nature, it is in the same state of repose 
and contentment \vhich an individual enjoys who has the 
food, or the comforts, the stimulants, sedatives, or resto- 
ratives, which are suited to his diatllesis and his need. This 
then is the Constitution of a State: securing, as it does, the 
national unity by at once strengthening and controlling 
its governing po\ver. It is sOll1ething more than la\v; it 
is the 
n1bodiment of special ideas, ideas perhaps which 
have been held by a race for ages, which are of imme.. 
n10rial usage, which have fixed themselves in its inner- 
010st heart, which are in its eyes sacred to it, and have 
practically the force of eternal truths, whether they be 
such or not. These ideas are son1etimes trivial, and, at 
first sight, even absurd: sometinlès they are supersti- 
tious, sometimes they are great or beautiful; but to those 
to whom they belong they are first principles, watch- 
words, common property, natural ties, a cause to fight 
for, an occasion of self-sacrifice. They clre the expres- 
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sions of some or other sentiment,-of loyalty, of order, of 
duty, of honour, of faith, of justice, of glory. They are 
the creative and conservative influences of Society; they 
erect nations into States, and invest States \vith Constitu- 
tions. They inspire and sway, as \vell as restrain, the 
ruler of a people, for he himself is but one of that people 
to \vhich they belon þ . 
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3. 
COllstilutio1lal Principlcs and their Va1
ieties. 


[T is a common saying that political power is founded 
on opinion; this is true, if the \vord "opinion" be 
undcrstood in the \videst sense of \vhich it is capable. 
A State depends and rests, not simply on force of arms, 
not on logic, not on anything short of the sentiment and 
will of those \vho are governed. This doctrine does not 
imply instability and change as inherent characteristics 
of a body politic. Since no one can put off his opinions 
in a moment, or by willing it, since those opinions 
may be instincts. principles, beliefs, convictions, since 
they may be self-evident, since they may be religious 
truths, it may be easily understood ho\va national polity, 
as being the creation and development of a multitude of 
nlen having all the same opinions, may stand of itself, 
and be most firmly establishcd, and may be practically 
secure against reverse. And thus it is that countries 
beconle settled, with a definite form of social union, and 
an ascendancy of law and order; not as if that particular 
settlement, union, form, order, and law \vere self-sanc- 
tioned and self-supported, but because it is founded in 
the national mind, and maintaine j by the force of a 
living tradition. This, then, is what I n1ean by a State; 
and, being the production and outcome of a people, it 
is necessarily for the good of the people, and it has two 
main elements, power and liberty,-for without power 
there is no protection, and without liberty there is 
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nothing to protect. The seat of po\ver is the Govern- 
Inent; the seat of liberty is the Constitution. 
You will say that this iInplies that every State must 
have a Constitution; so J think it has, in the sense in 
\\'hich I have explained the \\-Tord. As the governing po\ver 
Inay be feeble and unready, so the check upon its arbitrary 
exercise may be partial and uncertain; it may be rude, 
circuitous, abrupt, or violent; it need not be scientifically 
recognized and defined; but there never has been, there 
never can be, in any political body, an instance of unmiti- 
gated absolutism. IJumdn nature does not allow of it. 
111 pure despotislns, the practical IÌ1nitation of the ruler's 
po\ver lies in his personal fears, in the use of the dagger 
or the bowstring. These expedients have been brought 
into exercise before now, both by our foes, the Russians, 
and, still more so, by our friends, the Turks. Nay, when 
the present war began, some of our self-made politicians 
put fOr\\Tard the pleasant suggestion that the Czar's 
assassination at the hands of his subjects, maddened by 
taxes and blockades, \vas a possible path to the triumph 
of the allies. 
Such is the lawless remedy \vhich nature finds for a 
la\vless tyranny; and no one \vill deny that such a 
savage justice is national in certain states of Society, and 
has a traditional authority, and Inay in a certain sense 
be called Constitutional. A () society becomes civilized, 
the checks on arbitrary power assume cl fonn in ac- 
cordance with a more cultivated morality. \Ve have 
one curious specimen of a Constitutional principle, pre- 
served to us in the l\Iedo-Persian l
mpire. I t was a 
wholesome and subtle provision, adopting the selnblancc 
of an abject servility suitable to the idea of a despotislll, 
\\'hich proclaitned the judgment of the despot infallible. 
and his \vord irrevocable. Alexander felt \vhat it \vas 
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to do irrevocable acts in the physical order, when, in 
the plenitude of his sovereignty, he actually killed his 
friend in the banquet; and, as to the vulgar multitude, 
this same natural result, the remedy or penalty of reck- 
less po\ver, is expressed in the unpolite proverb, "Give 
a rogue rope enough, and he will hang himself." With 
a parallel significance, then, it was made a sacred prin- 
ciple among the Medo-Persians, which awed and sobered 
the monarch himself, from its surpassing inconvenience, 
that what he once had uttered had the force of fate. It 
\vas the punishment of his greatness, that, when Darius 
would have saved the prophet Daniel froln the opera- 
tion of a law, which the king had been flattered into 
promulgating, he could not do so. 
A similar check upon the tyranny of power, as
ulning 
the character of veneration and homage, is the form and 
etiquette which is so commonly thrown round a monarch. 
By irresistible custom, a ceremonial nlore or less stringent 
has been made almost to enter into his essential idea, 
for we know n1ajesty without its externals is a jest; and, 
while to lay it aside is to relinquish the discriminating 
badge \\'hich is his claim upon the homage of his subjects, 
to observe it is to surrender himself manicled and fettered 
into their hands. It is said a king of Spain was roasted 
to death because the proper official was not found in 
time to \\'heel away his royal person from the fire. If 
etiquette hindered him from saving his own life, etiquette 
might also interpose an obstacle to his taking the life of 
another. If it was so necessary for Sancho Panza, 
governor of Barataria, to eat his dinner with the sanction 
of the court physician on every dish, other great function- 
aries of State might possibly be conditions of other in- 
dulgences on his part which were less reasonable and 
less in1pt:rdtive. As for our own nlost gracious Sovereigl\ 
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she is honoured \vith the Constitutional prerogative that 
"the king can do no wrong;" that is, he can do no 
political act of his o\vn nlere \vill at all. 
It is, then, no paradox to say that every State has in 
some sense a Constitution; that is, a set of traditions, 
depending, not on formal enactment, but on national 
acceptance, in one wa.y or other restrictive of the ruler's 
po\ver; though in one country n10re scientifically de- 
veloped than another, or more distinctly recognized, or 
more skilfullyand fully adapted to their end. There is a 
sort of analogy between the political and the physical sense 
of the word. A man of good constitution is one who 
has something more thJ.n life,-viz., a bodily soundness, 
organic and functional, \vhich will bring him safely through 
hardships, or illnesses, or dissipations. On the other hand, 
no one is altogether without a constitution: to say he 
has nothing to fall back upon, when his health is tried, is 
almost to pronounce that his life is an accident, and that 
he 111ay at any moment be carried off. And, in like 
manner, that must be pronounced no State, but a mere 
fortuitous collection of individuals, which has no unity 
stronger than despotism, or deeper than la \v. 
I am not sure how far it bears upon the main proposi- 
tion to which these remarks are meant to conduct us, 
but at least it will illustrate the general subject, if I ask 
your leave to specify, as regards the depository of political 
power, four Constitutional principles, distinct in kind 
from each other, which, among other parallel ones, have 
had an historical existence. If they must have names 
given them, they may be called respectively the principles 
of co-ordination, subordination, delegation, and participa- 
ti on. 
I. As all political power implies unity, the \vord co- 
ordÙlatio1t 1I1ay seem inconsistent \vith its essential idea: 
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anù yet there is a state of society, in \vhich the liolita- 
tion of despotism is by the voice of the people so un- 
equivocally conlmitted to an external authority, that we 
must slJeak of it as the Con
titution of such a State, in 
spite of the secI11ing anomaly. Such is the recognition 
of the authority of Religion, as existing in its o\vn sub- 
stantive institutions, external to the strictly political 
franle\vork, which even in pdgan countries has been at 
times successfully used to curb the extravagances of 
absolute po\ver. Putting paganisln aside, \ve find in the 
history both of Israel and of Judah the tyranny of kings 
brought \vithin due limits by the priests and prophets, 
as by legitimate and self-dependent authorities. The 
same has been the case in. Christian tin1es. The Church 
is essentially a popular institution, defending the cause 
and t:ncouraging the talents of the lower classes, and 
interposing an external barrier in favour of high or low 
against the ambition and the rapacity of the temporal 
power. " If the Christian Church had not existed," says 
11. Guizot, " the \vhole \vorld \vould have been abandoned 
to unmitigated material force." However, as the cor- 
rective principle is in this instance external to the State, 
though having its root internally in national opinion, it 
cannot, except improperly, be termed Constitutional. 
2. Next I con1e to the principle of subordillatioll, \vhich 
has been cOlnmonly found in young, selui-barbarous 
states both in Europe and Asia, and has attained its 
most perfect form in \vhat is called the Feudal System. 
It has had a military origin; and, after the pattern of an 
army, is carried out in an hierarchy of chiefs, one under 
the other, each of whom in consequence had direct juris- 
diction only over a few. First came the suzeraill, or lord 
paramount "pho had the allegiance of d certain number 
of princes, dukes, counts, or even kings. These were his 
... 21 
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feudatories,-that is, they owed him certain military 
services, and held their respective territories of him. 
Their vassals, in turn, \vere the barons, each under his 
o\vn prince or duke, and o\ving hinl a sinlilar service. 
D nder the barons were the soldiers, each settled do\vn 
on his o\vn portion of land, \vith the peasants of the soil 
as his serfs, and \vith similar feudal duties to his o\vn 
baron. A system like this furnished a most perfect 
expedient against absolutism. Po\ver \vas distributed 
anlong many persons, without confusion or the cha nce 
of collision; and, while the paucity of vassals under one 
and the same rule gave less scope to tyrannical excesses, 
it created an effective public opinion, which is strongest 
when the relation between governor and governed is 
most intimate. Moreover, if anyone \vere disposed to 
play the tyrant, there \vere several distinct parties in a 
condition to unite against him; the barons and lower 
class against the king, the king and the lo\ver classs 
against the barons. The barbarities of the middle ages 
have been associated in nlen's minds with this system; 
but, whatever they \\'ere, they surely took place in spite 
of it, not through it,-just as the anti-Catholic virulence 
of the present race of Englishmen is mitigated, not 
caused, by the British Constitution. 
3. By the principle of dt'legatio1l, I mean that accord- 
ing to which power is committed for a certain time 
to individuals, with a commensurate responsibility, 
to be met whenever that tinle has expired. Thus 
the Roman Dictator, elected on great emergencies, was 
autocrat during the term of his rule. Thus a com- 
mander of an army has unfettered po\vers to do what 
he will, while his cornmand continues; or the captain 
of a ship; but aftenvards his acts are open to inquiry, 
and, if so be, to aninladversion. Therc are great 
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advantages to a system like this; it is the mode of 
bringing out great Inen, and of \vorking great Ineasures. 
You choose the fittest man for each department; you 
frankly trust him, you heap po\vers upon him, you 
generously support him \vith your authority, you let him 
have his o\vn \vay, you let him do his best. Afterwards 
you revie\v his proceedings; you reward or censure him. 
Such, again, in fact, is with us the liberty of the press, 
censorship being simply unconstitutional, and the courts 
of la\v, the remedy against seditious, libellous, or de- 
nloralizing publiccltions. Here, too, your advantage is 
great; you form public opinion, and you ascertain the 
national mind. 
4. The very opposite to this is the principle of par- 
ticipatio1z. It is that by which a People would leave 
nothing to its rulers, but has itself, or by its immediate 
instrunlents, a concurrent part in everything that is done. 
Acting on the notion that no one is to be trusted, even 
for a time, and that every act of its officials is to be 
jealously \vatched, it never commits power without 
embarrassing its exercise. Instead of making a venture 
for the transcendent, it keeps fast by a safe mediocrity. 
I t rather trusts a dozen persons than one to do its \vork. 
Il1Ïs is the great principle of boards and officers, engaged 
in checking each other, \vith a second apparatus to check 
the first apparatus, and other functionaries to keep an 
eye on both of them,- Tom helping Jack, and Jack 
\vaiting for Bill, till the end is lost in the means. Such 
seeins to have been the principle of the military duties 
perfonned by the Aulic Council in Germany, which 
virtually co-operated \vith Napoleon in his victories in 
that country. Such is the great principle of cOInn1Íttees 
of taste, \\'hich have co\.ercd this fair land \vith architec- 
tural tnonstrosities. And as being closely allied to the 
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principle of comprehension and compromise (a principle, 
necessary indeed, in some shape, but admitting of ruinous 
excess), it has had an influence on our national action 
in matters more serious than architecture or sculpture. 
t\lld it has told directl)' upon our political efficiency. 
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O\V at length I anI dra\ving near the subject wInch 
I have undertaken to treat, though Athens is both in 
leagues and in centuries a great way off England aft<:r 
all. But first to recapitulate :-a State or polity inl- 
plies t\VO things, Po\ver on the one hand, Liberty on the 
other; a Rule and a Constitution. Po\ver, when freely 
developed, results in contralization; Liberty in self- 
governInent. The t\VO principles are in antagonisnl fronl 
their very nature; so far forth as you have rule, you have 
not liberty; so far forth as you have liberty, you have not 
rule. If a People gives up nothing at all, it renlains a 
nlere People, and does not rise to be a State. If it 
gives up everything, it could not be \vorse off, though it 
gave up nothing. Accordingly, it always must give up 
sonlething; it never can give up everything; and in 
every case the problem to be decided is, \vhat is the 
11lost advisable comprolnise, \vhat point is the 1JU1XÙJlltlJl 
of at once protection and independence. 
1'hose political institutions are the best \vhich subtract 
as littlc as possible from a people's natural independence 
as the price of their protection. The stronger you nlake 
the R.uler, the more he can do for you, but the n10re 
he also can do against you; the ,,'eaker you make hinl, 
the less he can do against you, but the less also he can do 
for you. The 
lan proInised to kill the Stag; but he fairly 
O\\'IH.:d that he nlust be first allo\vcð to nlou11t the 1 Iorse. 
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Put a s\vord into the Ruler's bands, it is at hi<:; option to 
use or not use it against you; reclaim it, and who is to 
use it for you? Thus, if States are free, they are feeble; if 
they are vigorous, they are high-handed. I anl not speak- 
ing of a nation or a people, but of a State as such; anù 
I say, the nlore a State secures to itself of rule and cen- 
tralization, the morc it..,can do for it
 subjects externally; 
and the 1110re it grants to them of liberty and self- 
govenuncnt, the less it can do against them internally: 
and thus a dl;spotic governll1ent is the best for \var, and 
a popular govcrnlnent the best for peace. 
N ow this nla y seem a paradox so far as this ;--that 
I have said a State cannot be at oncc frce and strong, 
\vhereas the conlbination of these ddvantagcs is the 
very boast which we 111akc about our o\vn island in one 
of our national songs, which runs,- 


" Britannia, rule the waves! 
Britons never shall be slaves. n 


I ackno\vledge the force of this authority; but I must re- 
call the reaùer's attention to the distinction \vhich I have 
just been making bct\veen a Nation and a State. Britons 
are free, considered as a State; they are strong, considered 
as a Nation ;-and, as a good deal depends on this distinc- 
tion, I \\,ill illustrate it, before I come to the considera- 
tion of our o\vn country, by the instance of that ancient 
and famous people whose name I have prefixed to this 
portion of nlY inquiry,-a people \vho, in Illost respects, 
are as unlike us, as beauty is unlike utility, but \"ho are in 
this respect, strange to say, not dissimilar to the Briton. 
So pure a denlocracy \,"as Athens, that, if any of its 
citizens was eminent, he nlight be banished by the rest 
for this simple offence of greatness. Self-governlnent 
WdS developed there in the fullest measure, as if provi- 
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sion was not at all needed against any foe. Nor indeed 
in the earlier period of Athcns, \vas it required; for the 
poverty of the soil, and the extent of seaboard as its 
boundary, secured it against both the cupidity and the 
succes
ful enterprise uf invaders. The chief object 
then, of its polity was the n1aintenance of internal order; 
but even in this respect solicitude was superfluous, ac- 
cording to its citizens then1selves, \\'ho were accustomed 
to boast that they wcre attracted, one and all, in one and 
the sanle way, and moulded into a body politic, by an 
innate perception of the beautiful and true, and that the 
genius and cultivation of n1Ïnd, \vhich \vere their charac- 
teristics, served them better for the observance of the 
rules of good fello,vship and for carrying on the inter- 
course of life, than the most stringent la\vs and the best 
appointed officers of police. 
Here then \vas the extreme of self-government carried 
out; and the State was intenscly free. That in propor- 
tion to that internal freedom was its \veakness in its ex- 
ternal relations, its uncertainty, caprice, injustice, and 
untrust\vorthiness, history, I think, abundantly shows. 
I t may be thought unfair to appeal to the age of 
Philip and Demosthenes, \vhen no Greek State could 
oppose a military organization worthy of such a foe as 
Macedon; but at no anterior period had it shown a 
vigour and perseverance sin1ilar to the political force of 
the barbaric Inonarchy, \vhich extinguished its liber- 
ties. It was sinIply unab!e to defend and perpetuate 
that denlocratical license \vhich it so inordinately prized. 
Hdd Athens then no influence on the world outside 
of it, bccause its political influence ,vas so baseless and 
fluctuating? lIas she gained no conquests, exercised 
no rule, eff
cted no changes, left no traces of herself 
upon the nd.tiollS 1 On the contrary, never 'vas çountry 
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able to do so much; never has country so impressed its 
image upon the history of the \vorld, except ahvays 
that sin1ilarly small strip of land in Syria. And n1ore- 
over,-for this I \vish to insist upon, rather than merely 
concede,-this influence of hcrs ,vas in consequencc, 
though not by means, of her demo
ratical regÙne. That 
denlocratical polity formed a People, \vho could do \vhat 
, 
Jemocracy itself could not do. Feeble all together, the 
Athenians were superlatively energctic one by one. It 
was their very keenness of intellcct individually \vhich 
[11ade them collectively so inefficient. This point of 
character, insisted on both by friendly and hostile ora- 
tors in thc pages of her great historian, is a feature in 
\vhich Athens resen1blcs England. Englishmen, indeed, 
do not go to work \vith the grace and poetry \vhich, if 
Pericles is to be believed, characterized an Athenian; 
but Athens may boast of her children as having the 
self-reliance, the spirit, and the unflagging industry of 
the individual Englishnlan. 
It \vas this individualisn1 \vhich \vas the secret of the 
power of Athens in her day, and retnains as the instru- 
ment of her influence now. \Vhat was her trade, or her 
colonies, or her literature, but private, not public achieve- 
ments, the triumph, not of State policy, but of persona] 
effort? Ronle sent out her colonies, as Russia now, 
\vith political foresight; nlodern Europe has its State 
Universities, its Royal Acaden1Îes, its periodical scientific 
Associations; it was othenvise ,vith Athens. There, 
great things \vere done by citizens \vorking in their pri- 
vate capacity; working, it must be added, not so much 
from patriotism as for their personal advantage; or, if 
\vith patriotism, still ,vith little chance of State encourage- 
ment or rc\\'ard. Socrates, the greatest of her nloralists, 
and since his day one of her chief glories, lived unrecog- 
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nized and unrewarded. and died under a judicial scntence. 
Xcnophon conducted his mcmorable retreat across Asia 
l\linor, not as an j-\thcnian, but as the mercenary or 
volunteer of a Persian Prince. rvriltiades \vas of a fao1ily 
of adventurers, who by their private energy had founded 
a colony, and secured a lordship in the Chersonese; and 
he o1et his death \vhile prosecuting his private interests 
\vith his country's vessels. Themistocles had a double 
drift, patriotic and traitorous, in the very acts by ,vhich 
hc secured to the Greeks the victory of Salamis, having 
in n1ind that those acts should profit him at the Pcrsian 
court, if theydid not turn to his account at home. Perhaps 
\\"e are not so accurately infonned of what took place at 
ROlne, ,vhcn Hannibal threatened the city; but certainly 
R001C presents us with the picture of a strong State at 
that crisis, \vhereas, in the parallel trial, the Athens of 
l\liltiades and Themistocles sho\vs like the clever, dash 
ing population of a large to\vn. 
We have another sample of the genius of her citizens 
in their conduct at Pylos. N either they, nor their 
officers, \vould obey the orders of the elder Demos- 
thenes, who ,vas sent out to direct the rnovelnents of 
the fleet. In vain did he urge them to fortify the place; 
thcy did nothing; till, the bad weather detaining them 
on shore, and inaction becoming tedious, suddenly they 
fell upon the \vork with a \vill ; and, having nei
her tools 
nor carriages, hunted up stones \vherc thcy could find 
them ready in th!; soil, n1adc clay do the office of mortar, 
cal ricd the materials on their backs, supporting them 
\vith their clasped hands, and thus finished the nect:
sary 
works in the course of a few days. 
By this personal entcrprise and daring the Athenians 
wcre dist nguished fron1 the rest of Greece. (( They are 
fond of change," say their Corinthian opponents in th
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Lacedcnlonian Council; II quick to plan and to perform, 
venturing beyond their po\ver, hazarding beyond thcir 
judgnIent, and ahvays sanguine in \vhatever difficulties. 
They are alive, while you, 0 Lacedemonians, dawdle; 
and they love 10conlotion, while you are especially a 
hOlne-people. They think to gain a point, even \vhen 
they \vithdraw; but \vith you, even to advance is to 
surrcnder \vhat you have attained. When they dcfeat 
thcir foe, they rush on; \vhen they are bcaten, they 
hardly fall back. What they plan and do not follo,v 
up, they deeIll an dctual loss; \vhat they set about 
and gain, they count a mere instalment of the future; 
what they attenlpt and fail in here, in anticipation they 
nlake up for there. Such is their labour and their risk 
fronl youth to age; no men enjoy so little \\,hat they 
have, for they are ahvays getting, and their best holi- 
day is to do a stroke of needful work; and it is a 
nlisfortune to them to have to undergo, not the toil of 
business, but the listlessness of repose." 
I do not nlean to say that I trace the :Englishn1an in 
every clause of this passage; but he is so far portrayed 
in it as a whole, as to suggest to us that perhaps he 
too, as ,veIl as the Athenian, has that in\V
rd spring of 
restless independence" which makes a State weak, and 
a Nation great. 
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I IIOPE I have now made it clear, that, in saying that a 
free State will not be strong, I am far indeed froln say- 
ing that a People with what is called a free Constitutiun 
will not be active, po\verful, influential, and successful. 
I anI only saying that it \vill do its great deeds, not 
through the medium of its government, or politically, 
but through the medium of its individual n1eIubers, or 
1Iationally. Self-government, which is another name for 
political weakness, may really be the nleans or the 
token of national greatness. Athens, as a State, WJ.S 
wanting in the elements of integrity, firmness, and con- 
sistency; but perhaps that political deficiency \vas the 
very condition and a result of her intellectual activity. 
I \vill allow more than this readily. Not only in cascs 
such as that of r\thens, is the State's loss the Nation's 
g.lÎn, but further, nlost of those vcry functions \vhich in 
despotisnls are undertaken by the State nlay be per- 
fonned in free countries by the Nation. For instance, 
roads, the posts, railways, bridges, aqueducts, and the 
like, in absolute nlonarchies, are govenlIl1ental nlattcrs; 
but they Inay be left to private energy, \vhcre self- 
govenuuent prevails. Letter-carriJ.ge indeed involves 
an extent of system and a punctuality in \vork, which is 
too much for any coolbination of individuals; but the 
carc of R.cliglon, \vhich is a governlnental \\iork in H..ussia, 
and partly so in England, is left to private LOlnpetition 
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in the United States. Education, in like manner, is 
sometimes provided by the State, sonlctilnes lcft to 
religious dcnonlinations, s0111etinlcs to private zeal and 
charity. The Fine Arts sometimes depend on the 
patronage of Court or Government; sonletinles drc 
given in charge to Acadenlies; sOlnetimcs to COll1111ittees 
or vestries. 
.. 
I do not say that a Nation \\Till manage all these 
dcpartnlents equally ,veIl, or so well as a despotic 
governnlent; and some dcpartnlents it \\'ill nut be able 
to Inanage at all. Dill 1 think it could managc all, I 
should have nothing to ,,,rite about. I am distinctly 
maintaining that the \var departIncnt it cannot nlanag-e; 
that is my very point. I t cannot conduct a ,var; but 
not from any fault in the nation, or ,vith any rcsulting 
disparagenlent to populdr govenl1llents and Constitu- 
tional States, but merely because ,ve cannot have aU 
things at once in this world, ho\vever big ,ve are, and 
because, in the nature of things, one thing cannot be 
another. I do not say that a Constitutional State never 
111ust risk war, never must engage in ,var, never will 
conquer in \var; but that its strong point lies in the other 
direction. If ,ve ,,'ould see ,,,hat liberty, independence, 
self-government, a popular Constitution, can do, we must 
look to tilnes of tranquillity. In peace a self-governing 
nation is prosperous in itself, and influential in the \vide 
world. Its special ,yorks, the scicnces, the useful arts, 
litcrature, the interests of kno,vledge generally, material 
conlfort, the means and appliances of a happy life, thrive 
especially in peace. And thus such a nation spreads 
abroad, and subdues the ,,,orld, and reigns in the admi- 
ration and gratitude and deference of men, by the use 
of weapons which \var shivers to pieces. Alas! that 
1110rtals do not kno\v themsclves, and will not (ac- 
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cording to the pro\'erb) cut their coat according to their 
cloth! H OJ/at rplÚppia bos." John Bull, like othcr free. 
self-governing nations, \vould undcrtake a little war just 
now, as if it \vcre his for/e,-as great la\vyers have cared 
for nothing but a reputation for dancing gracefully. and 
literary nlen have bought a complex coat-of-arms at the 
Heralds' College. \Vhy \vill we not be content to be hu- 
olan? \vhy not content \vith the \vell-grounded conscious- 
ness that no polity in the \vodd is so wonderful, so good 
to its subjects, so favourable to individual energy, so 
pleasant to live under, as our o\\'n? I do not say, why 
\vill we go to war? but, ,vhy ,vill we not think t'ioice 
first? \vhy do \ve not ascertain our actual position, our 
strength, our weakness, bcfore ,ve do so ? 
For centuries upon centuries England has been, like 
Attica, a secluded land; so remote from the higl1\vay of 
the \vorld, so protected from the flood of Eastern and 
Northern barbarism, that her children have gro\vn into 
a nlagnanimous contempt of external danger. They 
have had II a cheap defence U in the storn)y sea \vhich 
surrounds them; and, from time immemorial, they have 
had such skill in weathering it, that their ,vooden ,valls, 
to use the Athenian term, becan1e a second raolpart 
against the foe, \vhom wind and \vater did not over- 
wheln1. So secure have they felt in those defences, that 
they have habitually neglected others; so that, in spite 
of their valour, \vhen a foe once gained the shore, be he 
Dane, or Norman, or Dutch, he \vas encountered by no 
sustained action or organized resistance, and became 
their king. These, ho\vever, were rare occurrences, and 
nlade no lasting inlpression; they \vere not sufficient to 
divcrt them from pursuing, or to thwart them in attain- 
ing, the anlplest Oleasures of liberty. \Vh0I11 had the 
peopk to fear? not even their ships, which could not. 
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like n1ilitary, become a paid force encircling a tyrant, 
and securing hinl against their resistance. 
1'0 these out\vard circun1stances of England, detern1in- 
ing the direction of its political gro\vth, 111ust be added 
the character of the pe )ple thenlselvcs. There arc 
races to whom consanguinity itself is not concord and 
unanin1ity, but the reverse. They right \vith each other, 
for lack of better comþany. Imaginativc l fierce, vindic- 
tive, \vith their clans, their pedigrees, and their feuds, 
snorting \var, spurning trade or tillage, the old High- 
landers, if placed on the broad plains of England, would 
have in time run through their national existence, and 
died the death of the sons of ædipus. But, if you wish 
to see the sketch of a veritable Englishlnan in strong 
relief, refresh your recollection of \Valter Scott's U Two 
Drovers." He is indeed rough, surly, a bully and a 
bigot; these are his weak points: but if ever there was 
a generous, good, tender heart, it bedts within his breast. 
1\lost placable, he forgives and forgets: forgets, not only 
the wrongs he has received, but the insults he has in- 
flicted. Such he is comn10nly; for doubtless there are 
titHes and circumstances in his de.llings \vith foreigners in 
which, whether when in despair or from pride, he becomes 
truculent and simply hateful; but at home his bark is 
\vorse than his bite. He has qualities, excellent for 
the purposes of neighbourhood and intercourse ;-and he 
has l besides, a shre\vd sen
e, and a sobriety of judg- 
Inent, and a practical logic, which passion does not 
cloud, and \vhich makes him understand that good- 
fello\vship is not only comn1endable, but expedient 
too. And he has \vithin him a spring of energy, p
r- 
tenacity, and perseverance, which n1akes hiln as busy 
and effective in a colony as he is companionable at hOllle. 
Some races do not move at all ; others are ever jostling 
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,1
ainst each other; the Englishtnan is ever stirring, yet 
never treads too hard upon his fello\v-countryman's toes. 
I-Ie does his work neatly, silently, in his own place; he 
looks to hill1self, and can take care of hill1self; and he 
has that instinctive veneration for the law, that he can 
worship it even in the abstract, and thus is fitted to go 
shares with others all around him in that political 
30vereignity, which other races are obliged to concen- 
trate in one ruler. 
'[here was a time when England ,vas divided into 
:;even principalities, formed out of the wild warriors 
whOII1 the elder race had called in to their own exter- 
mination. vVhat would have been the history of 
those kingdoms if the invaders had been Highlanders 
instead of Saxons? But the Saxon Heptarchy went 
011, without any very desperate wars of kingdom with 
kingdonl, pretty nluch as the nation goes on now. In- 
deed, I Inuch question, supposing Englishnlen rose one 
morning and found thenlselves in a Heptarchy again, 
\vhether its seven portions would not jog on together, 
much as they do now under Queen Victoria, the union 
in both cases depending, not so nluch on the government 
and the governed, but on the people, vie\vcd in theln- 
selves, to whom peaceableness, justice, and non-inter- 
ference are natural. 
I t is an invaluable national quality to be keen, yet to 
be fair to others; to be inquisitive, acquisitive, enter- 
prising, aspiring, progressive, \vithout encroaching upon 
his next neighbour's right to be the same. Such a 
people hardly need a R.uler, as being mainly free from 
the infirmities \vhich nlake a ruler necessary. Law
 
like medicine, is only called for to assist nature; and, 
\vhen nature does so much for a people, the \visest policy 
is, as far as possible, to leave theln to thenls
lves. This, 
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then, is the science of govern nlent \\ ith Eng1ish States- 
lnen, to leave the people a]one; a frce action, a clear 
stage, and they will do the rcst for thcll1selves. The 
lnore a I
uler nlcddles, the less he succeeds; the less he 
initiates, the more he accon1plishes; his duty is that of 
overseeing, facilitating, encouraging, guiding, interposing 
on emergencies. Sonle races are like children, and 
require a despot to nurse, and feed, and dress them, to 
give them pocket money, and take theln out for airings. 
Others, more nlanly, prefer to be rid of the trouble of 
their affairs, and use their H..uler as their mere manager 
and man of business. Now an I
nglishnlan likes to take 
his own matters into his own hands. He stands on his 
own ground, and does as much \vork as half a dozen men 
of certain other races. He can join too \vith others, and 
has a turn for orgdnizing, but he insists on its being volun- 
tary. He is jealous of no one, except kings and govern- 
Inents, and offensive to no one except their partisans 
and creatures. 
This, then, is the people for private enterprise; and 
of private enterprise alone have I been speaking all 
along. \Vhat a place is London in its extent, its con1- 
plexity, its myriads of dwellings, its subterraneous \vorks! 
It is the production, for the most part, of individua] 
enterprise. \Vaterloo Bridge was the greatest architec- 
tural achievement of the generation before this; it \vas 
built by shares. New regions, with streets of palates 
and shops innumerable, each shop a sort of shrine or 
temple of this or that trade, and each a treasure-house 
of its own merchandize, gro\v silently into existence, the 
creation of private spirit and speculation. The gigantic 
system of railroads rises and asks for its legal status: 
prudent statesmen decide that it lnust be left to private 
companies, to the exclusion of Government. Trade is to 
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be encouraged: the best et'Jcouragelncnt is, that it should 
be free. A famine threatens; one thing must be avoided 
-any meddling on the part of GovenUllcnt \vith the 
export and import of provisions. 
Eluigration is in vogue: out go swarms of colonists, 
not, ciS in ancient times, frOll1 the Prytaneun1, under 
State guidance and with religious rites, but each by 
hiInself, and at his own arbitrary and sudden wilL The 
ship i3 \vrecked; the passengers are cast upon a rock,- 
or nlake the hazard of a raft. In the extrelnest peril, in 
the 010St delicate and most anxious of operations, every 
one seems to find his place, as if by magic, and does his 
work, and subserves the rest with coolness, cheerfulness, 
gentleness, and \vithout a master. Or they have a fair 
passage, and gain their new country; each takes his 
allotted place there, and 1V.orks in it in his own way. 
Each acts irrespectively of the rest, takes care of number 
one, with a kind word and deed for his neighbour, but 
still as fully understanding that he must depend for 
his own \velfare on himself. Pass a fe\v years, and a 
town has risen on the desert beach, and houses of busi- 
ness are extending their connexions and influence up the 
country. At length, a cOlnpany of merchants nlake the 
place their honlestead, and they protect themselves from 
thcir enen1ies with a fort. They need a better defence than 
they have provided, for a numerous host is advancing 
upon them, and they are likely to be driven into the 
sea. Suddenly a youth, the casta\vay of his fan1ily, 
half-clerk, half-soldier, puts hiolself at the head of a few 
troops, defends posts, gains battles, and ends in founding 
a Inighty empire over the graves of 1lahmood and 
Aurungzcbe. 
It is the deed of one n1an; and so, \vhcrever \ve go 
aU over the earth, it is the solitary Briton, the London, 
· . · 22 
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agent, or the 
Jfi'ordos, who is \valking restlessly about, 
abusing the natives, and raising a colossus, or setting 
the Thames on fire, in the East or the West. He is on 
the top of the Andes, or in a diving-bell in the Pacific, 
or taking notes at "rimbuctoo, or grubbing at the Pyra- 
mids, or scouring over the Pampas, or acting ciS prime 
minister to the king of Dahomey, or smoking the pipe 
of friendship \vith the Red Indians, or hutting at the Pole. 
='Io one can say beforehand what \viII come of these various 
specimens of the independent, self-governing, self-reliant 
Englishman. Someti\11eS failure, sometimes openings 
for trade, scientific discoveries, or political aggrandize- 
ments. His country and his government have the gain; 
but it is he \vho is the instrument of it, and nct political 
organization, centralization, systematic plans, authorita- 
tive acts. The polity of England is \vhat it \vas before,- 
the Government weak, the Nation strong,-strong in the 
strength of its multitudinous enterprise, \\'hich gives to 
its Government a position in the \vorld, which that 
Government could not çlaim for itself by ciny prowe
s or 
\1eV1Ce ot its O\VÒ, 
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THE social union promises two great and contrary 
advantages, Protection and Libcrty,-such protection as 
shall not interfere with liberty, and such liberty as shall 
not interfere with protection. How much a given nation 
can secure of the one, and how n1uch of the other, 
depends on its peculiar circumstances. As there are 
SI11dll frontier territories, \vhich find it their interest to 
throw themselves into the hands of some great neigh- 
bour, sdcrificing their liberties as the price of purchas- 
ing safety from barbarians or ri\rals, so too there are 
countries \vhich, in the absence of external danger, have 
abdndoned themselves to the secure indulgence of 
freedom, to the jealous exercise of self-government, anù 
to the scientific fonnation of a Constitution. And as, 
when liberty has to be surrendered for protection, the 
Horse must not be surprised iî the l\'1an whips or spurs 
him, so, when protection is neglected for the sake of 
liberty, he must not be surprised if he suffers frOln the 
horns of the Stag. 
Protected by the sea, and gifted with a rare energy, 
self-possession, and imperturbability, the English people 
have been able to carry out self-government to its limits, 
and to absorb into its constitutional action Inany of those 
functions which are necessary for the protection of any 
country, and commonly belong to the Executive; and 
triumphin
 in their marvellous success they have thought 
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no task too hard for them, and have fron1 tinle to titHe 
dttempted more than even England could accomplish. 
Such a crisis has come upon us no,v, and the Constitu- 
tion has not been equal to the occasion. For a year past 
,ve have been conducting a great ,var on our Consti- 
tutional routine, and have not succeeded in it. If we 
continue that routine, \ve shall have nlore failures, \\'ith 
41 
France or Russia (whichever you please) to profit by it : 
--if \ve change it, we change ,vhat after all is Constitu- 
tional. It is this dilemnla \vhich makes me ,vish fo" 
peace,-or else some Delis è 1JlachÙzâ, son1e one greate. 
even than \Vellington, to carry us through. We cannot 
depend upon Constitutional routille. 
People abuse routine, and say that all the n1ìschicf 
which happens is the fault of routille ,'-but can they get 
out of routÙle, \vithout getting out of the Constitution? 
That is the question. The fault of a routinc Executive, 
I suppose, is not that the Executive ahvays goes on in 
one \\'ay,-else, system is in fault,-but that it goes on 
in a bad way, or on a bad systeol. \Ve nlust elthcr 
change the systenl, then,-our Constitutional system; or 
not find fault with its routine, which is according to it. 
The present Parlianlentary COlllmittee of Inquiry, for 
instance, is either a function and instrunlent of the routille 
systcnl,-and therefore is making bad worse,-or is not, 
-and then perhaps it is only the beginning of an 
infringement of the Constitution. There may be Consti- 
tutional failures which have no Constitutional reuleùies, 
unwilling as we nlay be to allo\v it. They nlay be 
necessarily incidental to a free :self-governing people. 
The Executive of a nation is the sanle all over the 
\vorld, being, in other \vords, the adnlinistration of the 
nation's affairs; it differs in different countries, not in its 
nature cUld office, nor in its ends, acts, or functions, but 
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n its characteristics, as being prompt, direct. effective, 
or the contrary; that is, as being strong or feehle. If it 
pursues its ends earnestly, perfornls its acts vigorousl}
 
and discharges its functions successfully, then it is a 
strong Executive; if othenvise, it is feeble. Now, it is 
obvious, the more it is concentrated, that is, the fewer arc 
its springs, and the simpler its mechanism, the stronger it 
is, because it has least friction and loss of po\ver; on 
the other hand, the nlore nunlerous and widely dispersed 
its centres of action are, and the more conlplex and cir- 
cuitous their inter-action, the more fceble it is. I t is 
strongest, then, when it is lodged in one Inan out of the 
whole nation; it is fecblest, when it is lodged, by par- 
ticipation or conjointly, in every nlan in it. Ho\v can 
we help \vhat is self-evident? If the English people 
lodge power in the many, not in the few, \vhat wonder 
that its operation is roundabout, clunlSY, slo\v, inter- 
Inittent, and disappointing? And what is the good of 
finding fault \vith the routine, if it is after all the principlc 
of the routine, or the systcm, or the Constitution, \vhich 
causes the hitch ? You cannot eat your cake and have 
it; you cannot be at once a self-governing nation and 
hdve a strong government. Recollect \Vellington's 
question in opposition to the Reform Bill, " Ho\v is the 
I
ing's Government to be carried on ?" \Ve are beginning 
to experience its full meaning. 
1\ people so alive, so curious, so busy as the English, 
will be a power in themselves, independently of political 
arrangelnents ; and will be on that very ground je-alous of 
a rival, inlpatient of a nlaster, and strong enough to cope 
with the one and to \vithstand the other. A government 
is thcir natural foe; they cannot do \vithout it altogether, 
but they will have of it as little as they can. They will 
forbid the concentration of power; they \vill lTIultiply its 
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seats, COIn plicate its acts, and make it safe by rnaking it 
inefficient. They \,"il1 take care that it is the \vorst- 
''forked of all the In any organizations \vhich are found in 
their country. As despotisrns keep thcir subjects in 
ignorLll1Ce, lest they should rebel, so \vill a free people 
lllclil11 and cripple their govcrnnlcnt, lest it should 
tyrannize. . 
'fhis is human nature; the more po\verful a man is, 
the more jealous is he of other po\vers. Little t11en endure 
little tllen; but great men ainl at a solitary grandeur. 
T 1
C English nation is intensely conscious of itself; it has 
seen, inspected, recognized, appreciated, and warranted 
itself. It has erected itself into a personality, under the 
style and title of John Bull. l\Iost neighbourly is he \vhen 
let alone; but irritable, when con1manded or coerced. 
lIe \vishes to form his 0\\"11 judgtnent in all Inatters, and 
to have everything proved to hiIn; he dislikes the 
thought of generously plac ing his interests in the hands 
of others, he grudges to give up \vhat he cannot really 
keep hin1self, and stickles for being at least a sleeping 
partner in transactions \vhich are beyond hiIn. He pays 
his people for their work, and is as proud of thcIn, if they 
do it well, as a rich nlan of his tall footrnen. 
Policy 111ight teach hin1 a different course. If you 
\\ ant your work done well, which you cannot do your- 
self, find the best man, put it into his hand, and trust 
him inlplicitly. An Englishman is too sensible not to 
understand this in private matters; but in n1attcrs of 
State he is afraid of such a policy. He prefers the 
systenl of checks and counter-checks, the division of 
po\ver, the imperative concurrence of disconnected 
officials, and his own supervision and revision,- the 
nlethod of hitches, cross-purposes, collisions, dead- 
locks, to the expcrinlcnt of treating his public servants 
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as gentlemen. I an) not quarelling with \vhat is inevitable 
in his system of self-governnlellt; I only say that he 
cannot expect his \vork done in the best style, if this is 
his mode of providing for it. Duplicate functionaries do 
but n1erge responsibility; aGd a jealous rnaster is paid 
\vith formal, heartless service. Do your footmen love 
you across the gulf which you have fixed between then1 
and you? and can you expect your store-keepers and 
harbour-ma
ters at Balaklava not to serve you by rule 
and precedent, not to be rigid in their interpretation of 
your orders, and to comnlit themselves as little as they 
can, when you sho\v no belief in their zeal, and have no 
luercy on their failures? 
England, surely, is the paradise of little men, and the 
purgatory of gred.t ones. 
lay I never be a Ivlinister of 
State or a Field-
Iarshal! I'd be an individual, self-re- 
9pecting Briton, in my own private castle, with the TÙJles 
to see the world by, and pen and paper to scribble off 
withal to sonle public print, and set the world right. 
Public men are only my c1Jzploy/s; I use them as I think 
fit, and turn theln off without warning. Aberdeen, 
Gladstone, Sidney Herbert, Newcastle, \vhat are they 
n1uttcring about services and ingratitude? were they not 
paid? hadn't they their regular quarter-day? l{aglan. 
Burgoyne, Dundas,-I cannot recollect all the fellows' 
names,-can they merit aught? can they bc profitable 
to nle their lord and nlaster? And so, having no ten- 
derness or respect for their persons, their antecedents, 
or their age,-not caring that in fact they are serving 
Ole with all their strength, not asking whether, if they 
nlanage ill, it be not, perchance, becau3c they are in the 
f
tters of Constitutional red tape, which have weighed 
on thC'ir hearts and deadened their energies, till the 
hazard of failure and the fear of censure have lìuenched 
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the spirit of daring, I think it becoIlling and generous,- 
during, not after their \vork, not \vhen it is ended, but in 
the very agony of conflict,-to institute a formal process 
of inquiry into their denlerits, not secret, not indulgent to 
their sense of honour, but in the hearing of all Europe, and 
amid the scorn of the world,-hitting do\vn, knocking 
over, my workhouse apprentices, in order that they 
. 
Inay get up again, and do my nlatters for me better. 


I-Io\v far these\vaysof managing a crisis can be amended 
in a self-governing Nation, it is most difficult to say. They 
are doubly deplorable, as being both unjust and impolitic. 
They are kind, neither to ourselves, nor to our public 
servants; and they so unpleasantly renlind one of cer- 
tain passages of Athenian history, as to suggest that 
perha ps they m list ever more or less exist, except where 
a despotisnl, by sinlply extinguishing libel ty, effectually 
prevents its abuse. 
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PEOPLE account for the mismanagement existing in the 
department of the military service, on the ground that 
\var is a novelty in this generation, and that it \viU be 
corrected after the successive failures of a fe\v years. This 
doubtless has something to do with our failure, but it is 
not a full expb.nation of it; else, there would be no mis- 
managcnlents in tinle of peace. But, if mismanagements 
exist in peace as well as in war, then we nl:1 y conclude 
that they are some defect in our talent for organization; 
a defect, the n10re unaccountable. because Englishmen are 
far fro111 \vanting in this faculty, as is shown by the great 
undertakings of our master builders and civil engineers. 
Yet all the time that private men have been directing 
matters and nlen on a large scale to definite ends, there has 
been a general feeling in the cOlnnlunity that a govern- 
ment proceeding is a blunder or a job. From the Irish 
falnines of 1822 to th.J.t of I ð45 and following years, I 
think I recollect instances in point, though I have got no 
list to produce. As to the latter occasion, it is cOffiInonly 
said that to this day the Irish \vill not believe, in spite 
of the many millions voted to them by P drliament, that 
their population has not been deliberately murdcred by 
the Government. This \vas a far larger instance of mis- 
Inanagement than that which the prcscnt Parlialnentary 
COlnn1ittee will bring to light. I fo\v thcn shall \ve ac- 
count for the phenolllcnon of the incapable l
xecutive of 
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a capable people better than by saying, that, for the 
very reason the people is capable, its Execlltive is in- 
capable, as I have been urging all along? I t is true, 
there are public departments of acknowledged efficiency, 
as the Post Office and the Police; but these only sho\v 
what the Executive could be, if the Nation gave it fair 
play. 
And thus I n1ight end my remarks on the subject, 
which have already been discursive and excursive, be- 
yond the patience of Inost readers; and yet I think it 
\VOI th while, f\Ir. Editor, to try it a little nlore, if I gain 
your consent to my doing so. For I have not yct 
brought out so clearly as I wish, the relation of the Nation 
to the Executive, as it exists in this corner of the earth. 
The functions of the Executive are such as police, 
judicature, religion, education, finance, foreign trans- 
actions, war. The acts of the I
xecutive are such as the 
appointn1ent, instruction, supervision, punishment, and 
rcmoval of its functionaries. The end of the Executive 
is to perform those functions by Ineans of those acts \vith 
despatch and success; that is, so to appoint, instruct, 
superintend, and support its functionaries, as effectually 
to protect person and property, to dispense justice, to 
uphold religion, to provide for the country's expenses, 
to promote and extend its trade, to maintain its place in 
the political world, and to nlake it victorious and for- 
midable. These things, and such as these, are the end,- 
the direct, intelligible end,-of the Executive; and to 
secure their accomplishment, and to secure men to 
accomplish thenl, one ,vould suppose \vould bc the one 
and only object of all Executive governn1ent; but it is 
not the only object of the English. 
1\ very fe\v words ,,,ill explain '\That I mean. J Ohll, 
Duke of Marlborough, obtained for the town of \Vitner 
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a n1ùnopoly of blanket-making: accordingly. I believe, 
\,"'itney at one titHe supplied the whole natiun with 
blankets of such size and quality as the 111en of \\'itney 
chose. Looking at this as a national act, onc ,vould say, 
that the object of the nation ,vas, not to provide itself 
with best blankets, but v:ith \Vitney blankets; and, did 
a foreigner object that the blankets \vere not good, he 
\vould speak beside the mark, and be open to the retort, 
" Nobody said they \vere good; what we maintain is 
that they come from Witney." Now, applying this illustra- 
tion to our plesent circuo1stances, I humbiy submit that, 
though the end of every Executive, as such, is to do its 
\vork \vell, cheaply, and proolptly, yet, were the French 
in the Crimea to judge us by this principle, and to 
marvel at our choosing neither means or men in accord- 
ance \vith it, they \vould be simply criticising \vhat they 
did not understand. The Nation's object never \vas that 
the Executive should be worked in the best possible \vay, 
but that the Nation should work it. It is altogether a 
family concern on a very large scale: the Executive is 
1110re or less in commission, and the comolission is the 
Nation itsel( It vests in itself, as represented by its 
different classes, in perpetuity, the prerogative of jobbing 
the Executive. Nor is this so absurd as it seenlS :-the 
Nation has two ends in view, quite distinct fronl the 
proper end of the Executive itself; - first, that the 
GovernOlent should not do too 1l1uch, and next, that 
itself should have a real share in the Government. The 
balance of power, \vhich has been the ll1ainspring of our 
foreign politics, is the problem of our hOlne affairs also. 
[he great Stdte Commission ll1ust be distributed in 
shares, in correspondence with the respective pretensions 
of its various expectants. Sonle States are cemented 
by loyalty, othcrs by religion; but ours by self-interest, in 
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a large sense of the \\ford. Each element of the political 
structure den1ands its specid.l retainer; and po\ver is 
COlllll1ittcd, not to the highcst capacity, but to the largest 
possible constituency. The generdl public, the constitu- 
ency, the press, the aristocracy, the capital of the country, 
the mercantile interest, the Crown, the Court, the great 
Constitutional parties \Vhig and Tory, the great religious 
parties, Church and Dissent, the country gentlemen, the 
profe
sions-all 111ust !.lave their part and their proportion 
in the administration. Such is the will of the Nation, 
\vhich had rather th.1t its institutions should be firm and 
stable, than that they should be effective. 
But the Sovereign, perhaps it \vill be said, is the sourc
 
of all jurisdiction in the English body political, as Tudor 
ßlonarchs asserted, and Constitutional la\vyers have 
handed do\\"n to us ;- yes, as the 
1 erovingian king, not 
the 
Iayor of the Palace, \vas ruler of France, and as the 
Great l\logul, not the Company, is the supreme power in 
IIindostan. Could Victoria resume at her will that 
po\ver which the Tudors exercised, but \vhich slipped out 
of the hands of the Stuarts? 1'he Pope, too, leaves his 
jurisdiction in the hands of nunlberless subordinate autho- 
rities, patriarchs, metropolitans, bishops, sacred congre- 
gations, religious orders; he, ho\vever, can, if he pleases, 
recall \\"hat he has given, and sometÌ1ues, in fact, he does 
put thenl all aside. I think it \vould astoni
h tht public 
if, to take a parallel case, our gracious Sovereigh, 1JlotU 
proprio, were to resume the nlanagement of the Cro\\'n 
lands, or re-distribute the dioceses \vithout an Act ot 
Parlian1cnt. Let us dismiss from our minds the fictions 
of antiquarians; the British pcople divide among them- 
selves the executive po\vers of the Crown :-and 1l0\V to 
give some illustrations in point. 
The end of the J uòicature is justice. The functionaries 
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arc COIllnlonly a jury, tnade up of men, nut specially pre 
parcd for thcir occasional office, but chosen for it as repre- 
sentd.tives of a class, and pcrforn1Ïng it under the direction 
of a properly educated anù experienced dignitary, called 
by courtesy the Judge. \Vhen I \vas young, I recollect 
being shocked at hearing an eminent man inveigh against 
this titne-honoured institution, as if absurdly unfitted to 
prol11ote the ends of the La\v. He was ans\vered by an 
able la\vyer, \vho ha
 since occupied the judicial bench; 
and he, instead of denying that precise allegation, argued 
that the institution had a beneficial political effect on the 
classes \vho were liable to serve as jurymen, as associating 
them with the established order of things, and investing 
t:hem \vith salutary responsibilities. 1'here is a good 
deal in this reason :-a still l110re plausible defence, I 
think, may be found in the consideration of the inexpe- 
diency of suffering the tradition of Law to flo\v separate 
froln that of popular feeling, whereas there ought to be 
a continual influx of the national nlind into the judicial 
conscience; and, unless there \vas this careful adj ustment 
bet\veen la\v and politics. the standards of right and 
wrong, set up at \Vestn1Ïnster, would diverge from those 
received by the community at large, and the Nation 
might some day find itself condemned and baffled by its 
o\vn supreme oracle of truth. This \vould be grav.ely 
inconventent; accordingly, as the Star Chanlber recog- 
nized the royal decisions as precedents in la,v, and 
formed a tradition of the Court, so it is ituperative, in our 
better state of things, that Public Opinion should give 
the la\v to La\v, and should rule those questions which 
directly bear upon any Inatter of national concern. By 
the expedient, then, of a Jury, the good of the country is 
made to take the lead of private interest; for better far is 
it that injustice should be done to a pack of individuals. 
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than that the maxims of the Nation should at any titne 
incur the animddversion of its own paid officials, and a 
dcadlock in State n1atters should be the result of so un- 
fortunate an antagonisln. 
\Vhat makes me think that this is the real meaning of 
a jury, is whd
 has lately taken place in a parallel way in 
the Comn1Ïttee of Privy Council on the baptismal con- 
troversy. l\Iy lords'refused to go into the question of 
the truth of the doctrine in dispute, or into the 11leaning 
of the language used in the Prayer Book; they mercly 
asserted that a certain neutral reading of that language, by 
which it \vould bear contrary senses, was more congenial 
\vith theexisting and traditional sentio1ents of the English 
people. They felt profoundly that it \vould never do to 
have the Church of the Nation at variance in opinion 
with the Nation itself. In other \vords, neither does 
English la\v seek justice, nor English religion seek truth, 
as ultimate and simple ends, but such a justice and such 
a truth as may not be inconsistent \vith the interests of 
large conservatisll1. 
Again, I have been told by an eminent lawyer, that, 
in another ecclesiastical dispute which came before the 
Queen's Bench, a Chief Justice, now no n10re, rather 
than commit the Court to an unpopular decision, reversed 
the precedents of several centuries. Noone could 
suspect that upright Judge of co\vardice, time-serving-, 
or party prej udice. The 
ircumstances explained the 
act. Those precedents were out of keeping with the 
present national mind, \vhich must be the perpetual 
standard and authoritative interpreter of the law; and, 
as the Minister for Foreign Affairs instructs the Queen's 
representative at a Congress, what to think and say, so 
it is the Nation's right to impose upon the Judges the 
duty of expounding certain points of law in a sense 
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agreeablc to its high and mighty self. Accordingly the 
Chief J u')tice's decision on the occasion in question resulted 
in giving the public (as Lord John Russell expressed it 
as regards the Baptismal question) ,e great satisfaction." 
For satisfaction, pedce, liberty, conservative interests, 
were the supreIne end of the law, and not mere raw 
justice, as such. It is another illustration of the saIne 
spirit, though it does not strictly fall under our subject, 
that, at the public meeting held to thank that earnest and 
energetic man, l\lr. ßraurice, for the particular complexion 
of one portion of his theology, a speaker congratulated 
hinl on having, in questioning or denying eternal punish- 
nlent, given (not a more correct, but) a "more genial.' 
interpretation to the declarations of Holy Scripture. 
1\luch, again, might be said upon the Constitutional 
rights of \vealth, as tending to the weakening of the 
Executive. \Vealth does not indeed purchase the higher 
appointments in the Law, but it can purchase situations, 
not only in the clerical, but in the nlilitary and civil 
services, and in the legislature. It is difficult to dra\v 
the line bet\veen such recognized transactions, and \vhat 
is invidiously called corruption. As to parliaolentary 
nlatters, I can easily understand the danger of that nlode 
of proceeding, which I have called Constitutional, being 
carried too far. I can do justice to the feeling \vhich, on 
a late occasion, if I recollect rightly, caused a \vill to be 
set aside, which provided for the purchase of a peerage. 
\Ve rnust, of course, dra\v the line sonle\vhere; but if 
you tal<t
 your stand on principle, as it is the fdshion to 
do, then I cannot go along \vith you, and have never 
been able to see the specific wickedness (\vhere oaths 
are not broken or evaded) of buying a seat in Parli
lnlent, 
as contrasted with the purchase of an eligible incum bency. 
It 1:1 ,I
,t not be forgotten, thLlt, fr0111 the tÍ1ne of Sir 
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Robert \Valpole, bribes, to use an uncivil \vord, have 
been necessary to our Constitutional regÙlle ;-visions of 
a higher but impracticable system having died away 
with Holingbroke's ".Patriot JZing." 
This is but one instance of \vhat is seen in so many 
various \vays, that our Executive is on principle sub- 
ordinate to class interests; we consider it better that it 
should work badly, than work to the inconvenicnce and 
danger of our national liberties. Such is self-govern- 
nlent. Ideal stdndards, generous motives, pure principles, 
precise ainls, scientific nlethods, Blust be excluded, and 
national utility must be the rule of adn1inistration. It is 
not a high system, but no human systeln is such. The 
knout and the tar-barrel aforenlentioned are not more 
defensible modes of proceeding, and are less pleasant 
than ours. Under ours, the individual is consulted for 
far more carefully than under despotism or democracy. 
Injustice is the exception; a free and easy n10de of 
living is the rule. It is a venal rlgÙlle,. que voulcz-vous 1 
improvenlent may make things \vorse. I t succeeds in 
Inaking things pleasant at home; whether it succeeds 
in v.-ar is another question. 
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tN spite of the administrative weakness, characteristic 
of the English Constitution, from its defects in organiza- 
tiun, from the interference of traditional principles and 
extraneous influences in its working, and from the cor- 
ruption and jobbing incident to it, still so vast are its 
benefits in the security \vhich it offers to person and 
property, in the freedoln of speech, locomotion, and 
action, in the religious toleration, and in the general 
tranquillity and comfort, which go with it; and again, so 
nunlerous and various are the material and mechanical 
advantages which the energy of the people has associated 
with it, that, I suppose, England is, in a political and 
national point of vie\v, the best country to live in in the 
world. It has not the cliInate, it has not the faith, it has 
not the grace and sweetness, the festive cheerfulness, the 
social radiance, of some foreign cities and people; but 
nowhere else surely can you have so much your O\Vtl 
way, no\vhere can you find ready to your hand so IHany 
of your \vants and \vishes. Take things as a \vhole, and 
the Executive and Nation \vork well, viewed in their 
results. \Vhat is it to the average Englishman that a 
jury sometimes gives an unjust verdict, that seats in 
ParliaInent are virtually bought, that the prizes of the 
Establi-.;hment are dttained by interest, not merit, that 
political parties and great fan1ilies monopolize the go- 
verntuent, anò share aluong themselves its places and 
23 
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appointments, or that the public press is every now and 
then both co\vardly and tyrannical,-what is all this com- 
pared \vith the upshot of the \vhole national and political 
system? 
Look at things as a philosopher, and you will learn 
resignation, or rather thankful content, by perceiving 
that they all so h
ng together, that on the whole you 
cannot make them much better, nor can gain much more 
without losing much. No idea or principle of political 
society includes in its operation all conceivable good, or 
excludes dIl evil; that is the best foro1 of society which 
has most of the good, and least of the bad. In the 
English ideal, the Nation is the centre,-"l'Etat c'est 
moi :" and everything else is dependent and subser- 
vient. \Ve are carried back in our thoughts to the fable 
of 1Ylenenius Agrippa, though with a changed adaptation. 
The Nation is the sacred seat of vital heat and nourish- 
Olent, the original elenlent, and the first principle, and 
the numbcr one of the State framework, and in its various 
members we find, not what is most effective or exquisite 
of its kind, but accessories conlpatible with the supremacy 
of that digestive and nutritive apparatus. The whole 
body politic is in unity: IC cujus participatio ej us in id 
ipsum." The kingly office does not give scope for the 
best of conceivable kings, but for the chief of a self- 
governing people; the ministers of state, the members of 
Parliament, the judges, dre not intended to be perfect in 
their o,vn kind respectively, but national statesmen, 
councillors and la'\\"yers; the bishops and comlnanders 
of the forces, the squires and the justices of the peace, be- 
long to a Constitutional clergy, so]diery, and magistracy. 
I will not say that nothing admits of improvement, or 
what is called "reform," in such a society; I \vill not 
attempt to dctennillc the liulits of inlprovement; stilJ 
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a linlit thcre is, and things nlust relnain in substance 
what they are, or "Old England" \vill cease to be. Let 
us be Inerciful to ourselves; as in our own persons, 
one by one, we consult for our particular constitution 
of nlind and budy, and avoid efforts and aims, modes of 
exercise and diet, which are unsuitable to it, so in like 
Inanner those \vho appreciate the British Constitution 
aright will show their satisfaction at what it does well, 
resignation as to what it cannot do, and prudence in 
steering clear of those problerns which are difficult or 
dangerous in respect to it. Such rnen will not nlake it 
dance on its lame leg. 'l'hey will not go to war, if they 
can help it, for the conduct of war is not arnong its chif- 
d'æu,'l!res, as I now, for positively the last tÍ1ue,will explain. 


IVIaterial force is the tel/Ùlla ratio of political society 
every\vhere. Arms alone can keep the peace; and, as 
all other professions are reducible to systern and rule, 
therc is of course a science and an art of \var. '[his 
art is learned like other arts by study and practice j it 
supposes the existence of expounders and instructors, 
an experimental process, a circulation of ideas, a tradi- 
tionary teaching, and an aggregation of nlCln bers,-in a 
\vord, a school. Continuity, establishment, organization, 
are necessary to the idea of a school and a craft. In 
othcr \vords, if \var be an art, and not a matter of hap- 
hazard and pell-mell fighting, as under the \valls of Troy, 
it requires what is approlJriately called a standing arnlY, 
that is, an army which has a slall/s. Unless we are in a 
happy valley, or on a sea-protectèd island, we must have 
a standing army, or \\'e are open to hostile attack. 
But, \\'hen you have got yuur standing arnlY, how are 
you to keep it fronl taking the wrong side, and turning 
upon you J like elephants in Eastern fi6"hts, instead of 
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repelling your foe? Thus it \vas that the Pretoriclns, 
the Gothic mercenaries, the medieval Turks, and later 
J anizzaries, became the masters and upsetters of the 
Emperors, Caliphs, and Sultans who enlployed them. 
This fornlidable difficulty has been fatal to the 111ilitary 
profession in popular governlnents, \vho in alanll have 
thro\vn the national defence upon the Nation, aided, as it 
lnight happen, by foreign mercenaries paid by the job. 
In such govenl1nents, the \var department has not been 
the science of arms, but a political institution. An anny 
has been raised for the occasion from off the estates and 
honlesteads of the land, being soldiers of the soil, as 
rude as they were patriotic. When a danger threatened, 
they were sumnloned from plough or fann-yard, formed 
into a force, marched against the enenlY, with whatever 
success in combat, and then nlarched home again. Which 
of the two would be the greater,-the inconvenience or 
the insufficiency of such a mode of waging war? Thus 
\ve have got round again to the original dilenlma of the 
Horse, the Stag, and the Man; the Horse destined to feel 
at his flanks the l\lan's spurs, or the Stag's horns,-a Stand- 
ing Army, or no profession of arms. In this difficulty, 
\ve nlust strike a balance and a compromise, and then get 
on as well as we can with a conditional Standing Army 
and a smattering in nlilitary science. Such has been 
the course adopted by England; and her insular situa- 
tion, hitherto impregnable, has asked for nothin,
 more. 
Every sovereign State will naturally feel a jealousy of 
the sem blance of an ÙlljJerÙtlll ill Z1Jlperio,. though not every 
State is in a condition to give expression to it. England 
has indulged that jealousy to the full, and has assurned a 
bearing towards the Inilitary profession much the same 
as she shows towards the ecclesiastical. There is indeed 
a close analogy between these two powers, both in thenl- 
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I)clves and in their relation to the State; and, in order 
to explain the position of the army in England, I can- 
not do better than refer to the position which in this 
country has been assig-ned to the Church. The Church 
c.lnd the Anny are respectively the instruments of n10r(-t! 
d.nd material force; and are real powers in their own 
respective fields of operation. They necessdrily have 
common sympathies, and an intense esprit de corps. 
'I'hey dre in consequence the strongest supports or the 
most formidable opponents of the S tate to which they 
belong, and require to be subjected, beyond any mistake, 
to its sovereignty. In England, sensitively suspicious 
of combination and system, three precautions have been 
taken in dealing \vith the soldier and the parson,-(I 
hope I may be falniliar without offence),-precautions 
borrowed from the necessary treatment of wild anin1als, 
-(I) to tie him up, (2) to pare his cla\vs, and (3) to keep 
him low; then he will be both safe and useful ;-the 
result is a National Church, and a Constitutional Army. 
I. In the first place, \ve tie both parson and soldier up, 
by forbidding each to forn1 one large organization. We 
prohibit an organized religion and an organized force. 
Instead of one corporation in religion. we only allow of 
a multitude of small ones, as chapters and rectories, 
\vhile we ignore the Establishll1ent as a whole, deny it 
any legal status, and recognize the Dissenting bodies. 
For Universities we substitute Colleges, \vith rival inte- 
rests, that the intellect Inay nut be too strong for us, as is 
the case \vith some other countries; but we freely multiply 
local schools, for they have no political significance. 
And, in like manner, ,\re are willing to perfect the dis- 
cipline and appointment of regiments, but we instinc- 
tively recoil from the idea of an Army. We toast indeed 
"The Anuy," but as an abstraction, as we used to drink to 
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"The Church," before the present substitution of u The 
Clergy of all denon1Ínations," which has much more of 
reality in it. Moreover, while we have a real reason 
for sending our troops all over the world, shifting them 
about, using them for garrison duty, and for the defence 
of dependencies, we are thereby able also to divide and 
to hide them from each other. Nor is this all: if any or- 
ganization requires a directing mind at the head of it, it 
is an army; but, faithful to our Constitutional instincts, 
\ve have committed its conlmand, ex abu1ldanti calttelâ, 
to as many, I believe, as five independent boards, \vhose 
concurrence is necessary for a practical result. Nay, as 
late occurrences have sho\vn, \ve have thought it a lesser 
evil, that our troops should be starved in the Crimea for 
\vant of the proper officer to land the stores, and that 
clothing and fuel shdll oscillate to and fro between 
Balaklava and Malta, than that there should be the 
chance of the smallest opening for the introduction into 
our political system of a power formidable to nationalisln. 
Thus we tie up both parson and soldier. 
2. Next, in all great systems and agencies of any 
kind, there are certain accessories, absolutely necessary 
for their efficiency, yet hardly included in their essential 
idea. Such, to take a very slnall matter, is the use of 
the bag in nlaking a pudding. Material edifices are no 
part of religion; but you cannot have religious services 
\vithout then1; nor can you rnove field-pieces without 
horses, nor get together horses without markets and trans- 
ports. The greater part of these suppleillental articles the 
English Constitution denies to its religious Establishment 
altogether, and to its Army, when not on active service. 
Fabrics of worship it encourages; but it gives no coun- 
tenance to such ecclesiastical belongings as the ritual and 
ceremonial of reI igion. synods, religious orders, sisters of 
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ch.lrity, mi
sions, and the like, necessary instruments of 
Christi
ln faith, v.'hich ze.tlou,,> Churchmen. in tiInes of 
...piritual danger, decay, or pron1ise, make vain endea- 
vours to restore. And such in military m.ltters are the 
commissariat, transport, and medical departlnents, which 
are jealou
ly suppressed in time of peace, and hastily 
and grudgingly restored on the commencement of hos- 
tilities. '[he Constitutional spirit allows to the troops 
arms and amnlunition, as it allo\vs to the clergy Ordina- 
tion and two sacranlents, neither being really dangerous, 
while the supplements, which I have spoken of, are 
\vithheld. Thus it cuts their claws. 
3. And lastly, it keeps then1 low. Though la\vyers 
are educated for the la\v, and physicians for Inedicine, 
it is felt among us to be dangerous to the Constitution to 
have real education either in the clerical or military pro- 
fession. N either theology nor the science of \var is 
cOInpatible with a national regÙne. lVlilitary and nava] 
science is, in the ordinary Englishman's notion, the 
bayonet and the broadside. Religious knowledge comes 
by nature; and so far is true, that Anglican divines 
thump away in exhortation or in controversy, with a 
Inanliness, good sense, and good will as thoroughly John 
.Bullish as the stubbornness of the Guards at lnkennan. 
Not that they are forbidden to cultivate theology in pri- 
vate as a personal accolnplishment, but that they must 
not bring too much of it into the pulpit, for then they 
become C( extreme men," Calvinists or P
lpists) as it Inay 
be. A general good education, a public school, and do 
knowledge of the cla
sics, make a parson; and he is 
chosen for a benefice or a dignity, not on any abstract 
ground of n1erit, but by the great officers of State, by 
men1bers of the aristocracy, and by country gentlemen, 
ur their norninees, n1en who by their position are a suffi- 
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cient guarantee that the nation will continually flo\v into 
the Establishment, and give it its o\vn colour. And so 
of the anny; it is not so many days ago that a gentle- 
Ulan in office assured the IIouse of Cotnmons (if he was 
correctly reported) that the best officers were those who 
had a University education; and I doubt not it is far 
better for the troops to be disciplined and cOlnmanded 
by good scholars than by incapables and dunces. But in 
each department professional education is eschewed, and 
it is thought enough for the functionary to be a gentle- 
tnan. A clergyolan is the U resident gentlelnan " in his 
parish; and no soldier must rise fronl the ranks, because 
he is not U company for gentlemen." 
Let no mdn call this satire, for it is most seriously 
.. 
said; nor have I intentionally coloured anyone sentence 
in the parallel which I have been drawing out; nor do I 
speak as grumbling at things as they are ;-1 merely 
\vant to look facts in the face. I have been exposing 
what I consider the weak side of our Constitution, not 
exactly because I want it altered, but because people 
should not consider it the strong side. I think it a 
necessary weakness; I do not see how it can be satisfac- 
torily set right without dangerous innovations. We 
cannot in this world have all things as we should like to 
have them. Not that we should not try for the best, but 
\ve should be quite sure that we do not, like the dog in the 
fable, lose what \ve have, in attempting what we cannot 
have. Not that I deny that, even with a Constitution 
addpted for peace, British energy and pluck may not, as 
it has done before, win a battle, or carry through a war. 
But after all, reforms are but the first steps in revolution, 
as D1edicine is often a diluted poison. Enthusiasts have 
[rom time to time thought otherwise. There was Dr. 
Whdtely in 1826, who maintained that the Establishnlent 
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W.lS in degrading servitude, that it had a dog's collar 
round its neck, that the position of Bishops \vas intoler.. 
able, and that it 
'as imperative to throw off State control. 
keeping the endowllH..:nts.. And there is the TÙnes 
newspaper in 1855, \vhich \vould re-organize the Anny, 
and put it on a scientific basis, satisfactory indeed to the 
military critic, startling to the Constitutional politician. 
Mr. l\[acaulay gives us a warning from history. "The 
Constitution of England," he says, II was only one of a 
large family. In the fifteenth century, the govenl1nent 
of Castile seems to have been as free as that of our own 
country. That of Arragon was, beyond all question, 
more so even than France; the States-General alone 
could impose taxes. Sweden and Denmark had Con- 
stitutions of a different description. Let us overleap 
two or three hundred years, and contemplate Europe at 
the commencement of the eighteenth century. Every 
free Constitution, save one, had gone down. That of 
England had weathered the danger, and was riding in full 
security. What, then, made us to differ? The progress 
of civilization introduced a great change. War became a 
science, and, as a necessary consequence, a trade. The 
great body of the people gre\v every da.y more reluctant 
to undergo the inconvenience of 111ilit(lry s
rvjce, and 
thought it better to pay othcrs for undergoing them. 
That physical force which in the dark ages had belonged 
to the nobles and the COmlTIOnS, and had, far more than 
any charter or any assembly, been the safeguard of their 
privileges, was transferred entire to the king. The great 
mass of the population, destitute of all military discipline 
and organization, ceased to exercise any influence by 
force on political transactions. Thus absolute monarchy 
· [I am informed that Dr. Whately never acknowledged the work here 
referred to as his own.] 
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wa-; established on the Continent; England escaped, but 
she escaped very narro\\ lYe If Charles had played the 
part of Gusta\ us AdolIJhus, if he had carri
d on d popular 
war for the defence of the Protestant cause in Germany, 
if he had gratified the national pride by a series of 
victories, if he had formed an arnlY of 40,000 or 50,000 
devoted soldiers, we do not see what chance the nation 
. 
would have had of escaping from despotism." 
These are very different times; but, however steady 
LInd self-righting is John Hull, ho\vever elastic his step, 
and vigorous his arnl, I do not see ho\v the strongest and 
healthiest build can overcome difficulties \vhich lie in the 
very nature of things. 


And now, ho\vever circuitously, I have answered my 
question, H vVho's to blanle for the untoward events in 
the Crinlea ? " They are to blame, the ignorant, intem- 
perate public, who clamour for an unwise \var, and then, 
\vhen it turns out otherwi"e than they expected, instead 
of ackno\vledging their fault, proceed to beat their zealous 
servants in the midst of the fight for not doing Ï1npossi- 
bilities. 


.\Iarch. 1855. 
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 H E word" remarkable" has been so hacked of late 
in theological criticism-nedrly as much so as 
I' earnest" and H thoughtful "-that \ve do not like to 
apply it without an apology to the instance of a recent 
work, called "Ecce Homo," which \ve propose now to 
bring before the reader. In truth, it presents itself as 
a very convenient epithet, whenever we do not like to 
commit ourselves to any definite judgment on any subject 
before us, and prefer to spread over it a broad neutral 
tint to painting it distinctly white, red, or bldck. A man, 
or his work, or his deed, is I( remarkable" \vhen he pro- 
òuces an effect; be he effective for good or for evil, for truth 
or for falsehood-a point which, as far as that expression 
goes, we by adopting it, leave it for others or for the 
future to detenlline. Accordingly it is just the word to 
use in the instance of a Volume in which \\'hat is trite 
and \vhat is novel, what is striking and what is startling, 
\vhat is sound and \vhat is untrustworthy, what is deep 
and what is shallow, are so tnixed up together. or at 
least so vaguely suggested, or so perplexingly confessed, 
-which has so much of occasional force and circun1an1- 
bient glitter, of pretence and of seriousness,-as to n1ake 
it impossible either with a good conscience to praise it, or 
without harshness and unfairness to condenln. Such a 
book is at least likely to be effective, whatever else it is or 
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is not; it may be safely cal1ed remarkable; and therefore 
\\ e apply the epithet U rCInarkable" to this Ecre HOJl:{J. 
It is renlarkable, then, on account of the sensation 
which it has made in religious circles. In the course of 
a few months it has reached a third edition, though it is 
a fair-sized octavo, and not an over-cheap one. And it 
has received the prilise of critics and revie,vers of very 
distinct shades of opinion. Such a reception mu:-;t be 
owing either to the book itself, or to the circunlstances 
of the day in which it has appeared, or to both of these 
causes together. Or, as seems to be the case, the needs 
of the day have beCOIl1e a call for SOlne such work; and 
the \\'ork, on its appearance, has been thankfully wel- 
con1ed, on account of its professed object, by those ,vhose 
needs called for it. The author includes hilnself in the 
number of these; and while providing for his o\\'n ",'ants 
he has ministered to theirs. This is ,,"hat \ve especially 
lllean by calling his book U remarkable." It deserves 
remark, because it has excited it. 


I. 
Dispntants may maintain, if they please, that religiou
 
doubt is our appropriate, our nornlal state; that to cherish 
doubts is our duty; th;lt to conlplain of them is impa- 
tience; that to dread them is co\\'ardice; that to over- 
come them is in veracity ; that it is even a happy state. 
,l state of calm philosophic enjoyment, to be conscious 
of them ;-but after all, unavoidable or not, such a state 
is not natural, and not happy, if the voice of mankind is 
to decide the question. English minds, in particular, 
have too n1uch of a religious tenlpcr in them, as a natural 
gift, to acquiesce for any long tinle in positive, active 
doubt. For doubt and devotion are incompatible 
with each otht:r j every doubt, be it gl cater or less, 
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str()n
er or \veaker, involuntary as \vell as voluntary, acts 
upon devotion, so far forth, as ,vater sprinkled, or dashed, 
or poured out upon a flalne. Real and proper doubt 
xills faith, and devotion with it; and even involuntary 
or half-deliberate doubt, though it does not actually kill 
faith, goes far to kill devotion; and religion \vithout de- 
votion is little better than a burden, and soon becomes a 
superstition. Since, then, this is a day of objection and 
of doubt about the intellectual basis of Revealed Truth, 
it follows that there is a great deal of secret disconlfort 
and distress in the religious pOI tion of the comnlunity, 
the result of that general curiosity in speculation and 
inquiry which has been the gro\vth aillong us of the last 
twenty or thirty years. 
The people of this country, being Protestants, appeal 
to Scripture, when a religious question arises, as their 
ultimate inforrnant and decisive authority in all such 
matters; but \vho is to decide for them the previous 
question, that Scripture is really such an authority? 
\ Vhcn, then, as at this tin1e, its divine authority is the 
very point to be determined, that is, the character and 
extentof its inspiration and its component parts, then they 
tì nd themselves at sea, \vithout the means of directing 
their course. Doubting about the authority of Scrip- 
ture, they doubt about its substantial truth; doubting 
about its truth, they have doubts concerning the Object 
\vhich it sets before thcir faith, about the historical ac- 
curacy and objective reality of the picture \vhich it pre- 
sents to us of our Lord. 'vVe are not speaking of wilful 
doubting, but of those painful misgivings, greater or less, 
to which we have already referred. Religious Protest- 
ants, when they think calmly on the subject, can hardly 
conceal from themselves that they have a house \vithout 
logical foundations
 which contrives indecd for the pre- 
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sent to stand. but \vhich Inay go any day,-and whcre 
are they then? 
Of course Catholics will bid them receive the canon 
of Scripture on the authority of the Church, in the spirit 
of St. Augustine's well-known \\'ords: II I should not 
believe the Gospel, \\'ere I not moved by the authority 
of the Catholic Church." But who, they ask, is to be 
voucher in turn for the Church, and for St. Augustine ?-is 
it not as difficult to prove the authority of the Church 
and her doctors as the authority of the Scriptures ? We 
Catholics answer, and with reason, in the negative; but, 
since they cannot be brought to agree with us here, what 
clrgumentative ground is open to them? Thus they seenl 
drifting, slo\vly perhaps, but sur
ly, in the direction of 
scepticism. 


2. 
It is under these circumstances that they are invited, 
in the Volume of which we have spoken, to betake them- 
selves to the contemplation of our Lord's character, as 
it is recorded by the Evangelists, as carrying \vith it 
its o\\'n evidence, dispensing with extrinsic proof: and 
claiming authoritatively by itself the faith and devotion 
of all to \vhom it is presented. Such an argument, of 
course, is as old as Christianity itself; the young man 
in the Gospel calls our Lord U Good l\Ia
ter," and St. 
Peter introduces Ifill1 to t
le first Gentile converts as one 
who" went about doing good;)) and in these last times 
we can refer to the testinlony even of unbelievers in be- 
half of dn argument \\hich is as simple as it is constrain- 
ing. "Si la vie et la mort de Socrate sont d'un sage," 
says Rousseau, "Ia vie et la mort de J ésus sont d'un 
Dieu." And he clenches the argument by observing, 
that \vere the picture a mere conception of the sacred 
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writers, "l'inventeur en serait plu') étonnant que Ie héros." 
The force of this argunlent lies in its directness; it comes 
to the point at once, and concentrates in itself evidence, 
doctrine, and devotion. In theological language, it is the 
11l(}tivUI1z credibi!Üatis, the objt'ctullll1zateria!e, and the for- 
JJzale, all in one; it unites hUIllan reason and supernatural 
faith in (Jne cOInplex act; and it comes home to all men, 
educated and ignordnt, young and old. And it is the 
point to \vhich, after all and in fact, all religious minds 
tend, and in \vhich they ultimately rest, even if they do 
not start from it. \Vithout an intimate apprehension of 
the personal character of our Saviour, \vhat professes to 
be faith is little more than an act of ratiocination. If 
faith is to live, it must love; it must lovingly live in the 
Author of fai th as a true and living Being, ill fleo vivo eJ 
'i'ero,. according to the sdying of the Samaritans to their 
townswoman: "We no\v believe, not for thy saying, for 
we ourselves have heard Him." Many doctrines may 
be held in1plicitly; but to see Him as if intuitively is 
the very prolnise and gift of Him \vho is the object of 
the intuition. Weare constrained to believe when it is 
fie that speaks to us about Himsel( 
Such undeniably is the characteristic of divine faith 
vie\ved in itself: but here we are concerned, not simply 
with faith, but with its logical antecedents; and the 
question returns on which we have already touched, as a 
difficulty \vith Protestants,-how can our Lord's Life, as 
recorded in the Gospels, be a logical ground of faith, 
unless we set out with assuming the truth of those 
Gospels; that is, without assuming, as proved, the original 
matter of doubt? And Protestant apologists, it lnay be 
urged-Paley, for instance-show their sense of this 
difficulty when they place the argument dra\\'n from our 
Lord's character only among the auxiliary Evidences of 
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Christianity. No,,' the following answer may fairly be 
made to this objection; nor need \\Fe grudge Protc
tants 
the use of it, for, as will appear in the sequel, it proves 
too nluch for their purpose, as being an argunlent for the 
divinity not only of Christ's mission, but of that of His 
Church also. However, we say this by the way. 
I t may be nlaintdined then, that, making as large an 
allowance as the mòst sceptical n1ind, when pressed to 
state its demands in full, would desire, \ve are at least 
safe in asserting that the books of the Ne\v Testament, 
taken as a whole, were existing about the nliddle of the 
second century, and \vere then received by Christians, or 
\vere in the ,yay of being received, and nothing else but 
they \vere received, as the authoritative record of the 
origin and rise of their Religion. In that first age they 
\\'ere the only account of the mode in which Christianity 
was introduced to the world. Internal as \vell as exter- 
nal evidence sanctions us in so speaking. Four Gospels, 
the book of the Acts of the Apostles, various Apostolic 
\vritings, made up then, as no\v, our "acred books. 
\Vhether there was a book nlore or less. say even an 
inlportant book, does not affect the general character of 
the Religion as those books set it forth. Omit one or 
other of the Gospels, and three or four Epistles, and the 
outline and nature of its objects and its teaching remain 
\"hat they "'ere bcfore the onlission. The moral pecu- 
liarities, in particular, of its Founder 
rc, on the ,vhole, 
identical, \vhether we learn thenl from St. l\Iatthew, 
St. John, St. Peter, or St. Paul. He is not in one book 
a Socrates, in another a Zeno, and in a third an Epicurus. 
l\luch less is the religion changed or obscured by the 
loss of particular chapters or verses, or even by inac- 
curacy in fact, or by error in opinion, (supposing peT 
Ùlljossibile such a charge could be n1dde bood,) in parti. 
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cular portions of a book. For argument's sake, suppose 
that the three first Gospels are an accidental collection 
of tradition
 or legends, for which no one is responsible, 
and in which Christians had faith because there \vas 
nothing else to put faith in. This is the limit to \vhich 
e
trelne scepticism can proceed, and \ve are willing to 
cOlnmence our argun1ent by granting it. Still, starting 
at this disadvantage, \ve should be prepared to argue, that 
if, in spite of this, and after all, there be shadowed out 
in these anonymous and fortuitous docunlents a Teacher 
sui gt'llerÍ-s, distinct, consistent, and original, then does 
that picture, thus accidentally resulting, for the very 
reason of its accidental cOlnposition, only becon1e n10re 
marvellous; then is He an historical fact, and again a 
supernatural or divine fact ;-historical fron1 the consis- 
tency of the representation, and because the time cannot 
be assigned when it \yas not received as a reality; anô 
supernatural, in proportion as the qualities \vith \vhich 
He is invested in those writings are incompatible with 
\vhat it is reasonable or possible to ascribe to hun1an 
nature vie\ved simply in itself. Let these 'VI itings be as 
open to criticisn1. \vhether as to their origin or their text, 
as sceptics can n1aintain; nevertheless the representation 
in question is there, and forces upon the mind a convic- 
tion that it records a fact, and a superhuman fact, just 
as the reflection of an obj cct in a strealn remains in 
its general form, however rapid the current, and however 
many the ripples, and is a sure \varrant to us of the 
presence of the object on the bank, hough that object 
be out of sight. 


3. 
Such, we conceive, though stated in our o\vn words, is 
the argument dra\vn out in the pages before us, or rather 
2-1- 
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such is the ground on \\'hich the argument is raised; 
and the intercst ","hich it has excIted lies, not in its 
novelty, but in the particular rnode in which it is brought 
before the reader, in the originality and precision of 
certain strokes by \vhich is traced out for us the outline 
of the Divine Teacher. These strokes are not always 
correct; they are sometÍ1nes gratuitous, sometimes 
derogatory to their object; but they are ahvays deter- 
lllinate; and, being such, they present an old argument 
before uc; \vith a certain freshness, ,vhich, because it is 
old, is necessary for its being effective. 
We do not wondcr at all, then, at the sensation ,vhich 
the Volume is said to have caused at Oxford, and 
among Anglicans of the Oxford school, after the weari- 
some doubt and disquiet of the last ten years; for it has 
opened the prospect of a successful issue of inquiries in 
an all-important province of thought, ,vhere there seenled 
to be no thoroughfare. Distinct as are the liberal and 
Catholicizing parties in the Anglican Church both in 
their principles and their policy, it nlust not be supposed 
that they are also as distinct in the members that compose 
them. r\o line of denlarcation can be drawn bet\\?een 
the one collection of men and the other, in fact; for no 
two minds are altogether alike; and individually, Angli- 
cans have each his own shade of opinion, and belong 
partly to this school, partly to that. Or rather, there is 
a large body of men \\'ho are neither the one nor the 
other; they cannot be called an intermediate party, for 
they have no discrinlinating watchwords; they range 
from those 'who are almost Catholic to those who arc 
almost Liberals. They are not Liberals, because they 
do not glory in a state of doubt; they cannot profess to 
be "Anglo-Catholics," because they are not prepared to 
give an internal assent to all that is put forth by the 
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Church as truth of revelation. These are the men who, 
if they could, \vould unite old ideas \vith ne\v; \vho can- 
not give up tradition, yet are loth to shut the door to 
progress; who look for a more exact adjustlnent of faith 
with reason than has hitherto been attained; who love 
the conclusions of Catholic theology better than the 
proofs, and the Inethods of modern thought better than 
its results; and who, in the present wide unsettlement 
of religious opinion, believe indeed, or \vish to believe, 
Scripture and orthodox doctrine, taken as a whole, and 
cannot get themselves to avo\v any deliberate dissent 
from any part of either, but still, not knowing ho\v to 
defend their belief with logical exactness, or at least 
feeling that there are large unsatisfied objections lying 
against parts of it, or having misgivings lest there should 
be such, acquiesce in what is called a practical belief, 
that is, accept revealed truths, only because such accept- 
ance of them is the safest course, because they are pro- 
bable, and because to hold them in consequence is a duty, 
not as if they felt absolutely certain, though they will 
not allo\v themselves to be actually in doubt. Such is 
about the description to be given of them as a class; 
though, as we have said, they so materially differ from 
each other, that no general account of them will apply 
strictly to any individual in their body. 
No\v, it is to this large class \vhich we have been de- 
scribing that such a work as that before us, in spite of the 
serious errors which they \vill not be slow to recognize 
in it, comes as a friend in need. They do not stunlble 
at the author's inconsistencies or shortcon1Ïngs ; they 
are arrested by his professed purpose, and are profoundly 
moved by his successful hits (ag they may be called) 
to\vards fulfilling it. Remarks on the Gospel history, 
'511ch as Paley's, they feel to be casual and superficial; 
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such as Rousseau's to be vague and declalnatory; they 
wish to justify with their intellect all that they believe 
\vith their heart; they cannot separate their ideas of 
religion from its revealed object; but they have an 
aching dissatisfaction \vithin theIn, that they should be 
apprehenòing I-lim so feebly, when they should fain (as 
it w'ere) see and tou
h I Iim as ""ell as hear When, then, 
they have logical grounds presented to them for holding 
that the recorded picture of our Lord is its o\vn evidence, 
that it carries \vith it its o\\'n reality and authority, that 
l-lis U revelatio It is If rcvelata" in the very act of being 
Ll II revelatio," it is as if He Himself said to them, as J Ie 
once said to His disciples, "It is I, be not afraid;" and 
the clouds at once clear off, and the waters subside, and 
the land is gained for \\'hich they are looking out. 
The author before us, then, has the n1erit of promising 
what, if he could fulfil it, \vould entitle hinl to the gra- 
titude of thousands. \Ve do not say, we are very far 
from thinking that he has actually accomplished so high 
an enterprise, though he seems to be an1bitious enough 
to hope that he has not con1e far short of it. He some- 
where calls his book a treatise; he would have done 
better to call it an essay; nor need he have been ashan1ed 
of a \vord \vhich Locke has used in his work on the H u- 
man Understanding. Before concluding, we shall take 
occasion to express our sf"rious sense, how very much his 
execution falls below his purpose; but certainly it is a 
grcat purpose which he sets before him, and for that he 
is to be praised. And there is at least this singular merit 
in his performance, as he has given it to the public, that 
he is clear-sighted and fair enough to view our Lord's 
work in its true light, as including in it the establishment 
of a visible Kingdom or Church. In proportion, then, as 
we shall pre
ently find it our duty to pass some severe 
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remarks upon his V olunle, as it COInes before us, so do \ve 
feel bound, bcfore doing so, to give some specimens of it 
in that point of view in which we consider it really to 
::;ubserve the cause of Revealed Truth. And in the sketch 
\vhich \ve are now about to give of the first ::;teps of hi..; 
investigation, \ve must not be understood to make hio1 
responsible for the language in which we shall exhibit 
them to our readers, and which will unavoidably involve 
our own corrections of his arguolent, and our own 
colouring. 


4 
Among a people, then, accustomed by the most sacred 
traditions of their Religion to a belief in the appearance, 
from time to time, of divine messengers for their instruc- 
tion and reformation, and to the expectation of One such 
Inessenger still to conle, the last and greatest of all, \\.ho 
should also be their king and deliverer as \vell as their 
teacher. suddenly is found, after a long break in the suc- 
cession, and a period of national degradation, a prophet 
of the old stamp, in one of the deserts of the country 
-John, the son of Zachary. He announces the pro- 
mised kingdool as close at hand, calls his countrymen 
to repentance, and institutes a rite symbolical of it. 
The people seem disposed to take him for the destined 
Saviour; but, in
tead, he points out to them a private 
person in the cro\vd which IS flocking about hin1; and 
hènceforth the interest which his own preaching has ex- 
cited centres in that Other. Thus our Lord is introduced 
to the notice of His countrymen. 
Thus brought before the world, He opens His mission. 
What is the first impression it nlakes upon us ? Admi- 
ration of its singular sin1plicity and directness, both as to 
object and \vork Such of course ought to be its charac- 
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rer, if it was to be the fulfiln1ent of the ancient, long- 
expected promise; and such it was, as our Lord pro- 
clain1ed it. Other men, who do a work, do not at once 
sct about it as their object; they make several failures; 
(hey are led on to it by circunlstances; they miscalcu- 
late their powers; or they are drifted from the first in a 
different direction frQuI that \vhich they had chosen; they 
do most \vhere they are expected to do least. But our 
Lord said and did. "He formed one plan and executed 
it" (p. 18). 
In the next place, what was that plan? Let us con- 
sider the force of the words in which, as the Baptist before 
Ilim, I-Ie introduced His nlinistry: "The kingdom of 
God is at hclnd." \Vhat was meant by the kingdom of 
God? U The conception was no new one, but familiar to 
every Jew" (p. 19). At the first formation of the nation 
and state of the Israelites, the Almighty had been their 
King; \vhen a line of earthly kings was introduced, then 
God spoke by the prophets. The existence of the 
theocracy \vas the very constitution and boast of Israel, 
as linlited monarchy, liberty, and equality are the boast 
respectively of certain modern nations. Moreover, the 
Gospel proclamation ran, U (I Pænitcntianl agite; for the 
kingdo111 of heaven is at hand:" here again was another 
and recognized token of a theophany; for the mission of 
a prophet, as ,ve have said above, ,vas commonly a call to 
ref0f111ation and expiation of sin. 
A divine mission, then, was a falling back upon the 
original covenant between God and H is people; but 
again, \vhile it \vas an event of old and fan1iliar occur- 
rence, it ever had carried with it in its past instances 
somcthing new in connexion with the circumstances 
under which it took place. The prophets were ac- 
customed to e-ive interpretations. or to intrortuce moòiti- 
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cations of the letter of the Law, to add to its conditions 
and to enlarge its application. It was to be expected, 
then, that now, when the new Prophet to whom the 
B<.lptist pointed, opened His comn1ission, He too, in like 
manner, \vould be found to be engaged in a restoration, 
but in a restoration \vhich should be a religious advance; 
and that the more, if He really was the special, final 
Prophet of the theocracy, to whom all former prophets 
had looked for\vard, and in \vhom their long and august 
line was to be sun1med up and perfected. In proportion 
as His work was to be more signal, so would His new 
revelations be wider and more wonderful. 
Did our Lord fulfil these expectations ? Yes; there 
was this peculiarity in His mission, that He came, not 
only as one of the prophets in the kingdom of God, but 
as the King Himself of that kingdom. Thus His mission 
involve::; the most exact return to the original polity of 
Israel, \vhich the appointn1ent of Saul had disarranged, 
while it recognizes also the line of Prophets, and infuses 
a new spirit into the Law. Throughout I lis ministry our 
Lord claimed and received the title of King, \vhich no 
prophet ever had done before. On His birth, the \vise 
men came to worship U the IZing of the J e\vs." " Thou 
art the Son of God, Thou art the King of Israel," cried 
Nathaniel after His baptism; and on His cross the 
charge recorded against Him \vas that He professed to 
be " King of the J e\vs." " During His \vhole public life," 
says the author, "He is distinguished from the other 
prominent characters of Jewish history by His unbounded 
personal pretensions. He claims expressly the character 
of that Divine l\1essiah for which the ancient prophets had 
directed the nation to look."-P. 25. 
He is, then, a King, as well as a Prophet; but is He 
as one of the old heroic kings, David or Solomon? Had 
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such been I lis pretension, He had not, in His own words; 
"discerned the signs of the times." It would have been 
d. false step in Hilu, into which other would-be chan1pions 
of Israel, before and after Him, actually fell, and in 
c()nsequence failed. But here this young Prophet is 
fron1 the first distinct, decided, and original. His con- 
temporaries, indeed, the \visest, the most experienced, 
\vere \vedded to the notion of a revival of the barbaric 
kingdom. "Tht:ir heads were full uf the languid dreams 
of commentators, the unpracticable pedantries of luen 
\vho live in the past" (p. 27). But He gave to the old 
prophetic proo1ises an interpretation \vhich they could 
undeniably bear, but \vhich they did not immediately 
suggest; which we can n1aintain to be true, \vhile we 
can deny it to be imperative. He had His own prompt, 
definite conception of the restored theocracy; it was 
His own, and not another's; it was suited to the new 
age; it \vas triulnphantly carried out in the e\'ent. 


5 
In what, then, did He consider His royalty to con- 
sist ? First, what ,vas it not? It did not consist in the 
ordinary functions of royalty; it did not prevent His 
payn1ent of tribute to Cæsar; it did not make Him a 
judge in questions of crin1Ïnal or of civil law, in a ques- 
tion of adultery, or in the adjudication of an inheritance; 
nor did it give Him the cOInn1and of armies. Then 
perhaps, after all, it \vas but a figurative royalty, as when 
the Eridanus is called "fiuviorulll rex," or Aristotle 
" the prince of philosophers." No; it \vas not a figura- 
tive royalty either. To call oneself a king, \vithout 
being one, is playing with edged tools-as in the story 
of the innkeeper's son, \vho \vas put to death for calling 
hÏJuself U heir to the cro\\,n." Christ certainly knew 
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what He \vas saying. "He had provoked the accusation 
of rebellion against the Roman government: He must 
have kno\vn that the language I-Ie used would be inter- 
preted so. Was there then nothing substantial in the 
royalty lIe claimed? Did He die for a metaphor?" 
(p. 28.) He meant \vhat He said, and therefore His 
kingdom was literal and real; it was visible; but \vhat 
\vere its visible prerogatives, if they were not those in 
which earthly royalty cOlnmonly consists? In truth, He 
passed by the lesser powers of royalty to claim the 
higher. He claimed certain divine and transcendent 
functions of the original theocracy, which had been in 
abeyance since that theocracy had been infringed, which 
even to David had not been delegated, which had never 
been exercised except by the Almighty. God had 
created, first the people, next the state, \vhich He deigned 
to govern. ({ The origin of other nations is lost in anti- 
quity" (p. 33); but" this people," runs the sacred word, 
"have I formed for IVlyself." And IC He \vho first called 
the nation did for it the second \vork of a king: He 
gave it a law" (p. 34). No\v it is very striking to observe 
that these two incomlnunicable attributes of divine 
royalty, as exemplified in the history of the Israelites. 
are the very two which our Lord assumed. He was the 
l\Iaker and the La\vgiver of His subjects. He said in 
the commencenlent of I I is ministry, " Follow l\le ;" and 
He added,"and I will make you "-you in turn-CCfishers 
of men." And the next \ve read of Him is, that His 
disciples came to Him on the -;\r01Jnt, and He opened 
His mouth and taught them. And so again, at the end 
of it, "Go ye, make disciples of all nations, teaching them." 
H Thus the very works for which the [Jewish] nation 
chiefly hyn1ned their Jehovah, He undertook in His 
nan1t: to do. He nnåertook to be the Father of an ever- 
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lasting state, and the Legislator of Ll \vorld-\vide society" 
(p. 3 6 ); thdt is, showing I Iimself, according to the 
prophetic announcenlent, to be " A dJJzirabilis, cOllsiliarius, 
pater futuri sæcl/li, princeps pacis." 
To these two clainls He added a third: first, He chooses 
the subjects of I lis kingdoIll; next, He gives theIn a 
law; but thirdly, He judges then1-judges them in a 
far truer and fuller sense than in the old kingdom even 
the Almighty judged His people. The God of Israel 
ordained national re\vards and punishments for national 
obedience or transgression; He did not judge His 
subjects one by one; but our Lord takes upon Himself 
the supreme and final judgn1ent of everyone of His 
subjects, not to speak of the \vhole hunlan race (though. 
from the naturc of the case, this function cannot belong 
to His present visible kingdom). "He considered, in 
,;hort, heaven and hell to be in His hand" (p. 40). 
We shal1 mention one further function of the ne\v King 
and His new kingdom: its benefits are even bound up 
with the maintenance of this law of poiitical unity. "To 
organize a society, and to bind the members of it together 
by the closest ties, \vere the business of His life. For 
this reason it \vas that I I e called n1en away from their 
horues, imposed upon some a \vandering life, upon others 
the sacrifice of their property, and endeavoured by all 
rneans to divorce them from their forn1er connexions, 
in order that they might ñnd a new home in the Church. 
For this reason He instituted a solenln initiation, and 
for this reason He refused absolutely to anyone a dis- 
pensation from it. For this reason, too. . . He esta- 
blished a conlmon feast, which \vas through all ages to 
rernind Christians of their indissoluble union" (p. 92). 
But cui bono is a visible kingdon1, \vhen the great end of 
Qur Lord's nlinistry is moral adVdl1Cenlent and prepara- 
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tion for a future state? It is easy to understand, for 
instance, how a sermon may benefit, or personal example, 
or religious friends, or household piety. We can learn 
to iInitate a saint or a Inartyr, \ve can cherish a lesson, 
we can study a treatise, we can obey a rule; but what 
is the definite advantage to a preacher or a moralist of 
an external organization, of a visible kingdom ? Yet 
Christ says, U Seek ye first the kingdom of God," as well 
as " His justice." Socrates wished to improve man, but 
he laid no stress on their acting in concert in order to 
secure that improvement; on the contrary, the Christi.J.n 
law is political, as certainly as it is moral. 
Why is this? It arises out of the intimate relation 
bet\\'een Hin1 and His subjects, which, in bringing them 
all to Hinl as their con1ffion Father, necessarily bring;:) 
then1 to each other. Our Lord says, "\Vhere t\VO or 
three are gathered together in My name, I am in the 
111idst of them." Fello\vship between His followers is 
made a distinct object and duty, because it is a means, 
according to the provisions of His system, by which in 
-;Oll1e special \vay they are brought near to Him. This 
is declared, still more strikingly than in the text \ve have 
just quoted, in the parable of the Vine and its Branches, 
and in that (if it is to be called a parable) of the Bread 
of Life. The almighty King of Israel was ever, indeed, 
invisibly present in the glory above the Ark, but He did 
not tHani fest Himself there or anywhere else as a present 
cause of spiritual strength to His people; but the new 
King is not only ever present, but to everyone of His 
subjects individually is He a first element and perennial 
:
ource of life. He is not only the head of His kingdom, 
but also its animating principle and its centre of po\ver. 
The author whom \ve are revie\ving does not quite reach 
the great doctrine here suggested. but he goes near it 
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in the follo\ving passage: "Some men have appeared 
who have been 'as levers to uplift the earth and roll it in 
another course.' Honler by credting literature, Socrates 
by creating science, Cæsar by carrying civilization inland 
from the shores of the Mediterranean, Newton by starting 
science upon a career of steady progress, may be said to 
have attained this eminence. But these n1en gave a single 
inlpact like that \vhich is conceived to have first Set the 
planets in motion. Christ claims to be a perpetual 
attractive power, like the sun, \vhich determines their 
orbit. They contributed to Inen son1e discovery, and 
passed away; Chrisfs discovery is Himself. To hu- 
manity 
truggling \vith its passions and its destiny He 
says, Cling to l\Ie ;-cling ever closer to l\Ie. If we 
believe St. John, He represented Himself as the Light 
of the world, as the Shepherd of the souls of men, as the 
\Vay to in1mortality, as the Vine or Life-tree of hu- 
nlanity" (p. 177). He ends this beautiful passage, of 
\vhich we have quoted as much as our lin1Îts allow, by 
saying that" lIe instructed His follo\vers to hope for life 
fronl feeding on His Body and Blood." 


6 


o si sic 011l1lia I Is it not hard, that. after follo\ving 
with pleasure a train of thought so calculated to \varm 
all Christian hearts, and to create in then1 both admira- 
tion and syn1pathy for the \vriter, \ve must end our notice 
of him in a different tone, and express as much dissent 
from him and as serious blame of him as \ve have hither- 
to been showing satisfaction \\lith his object, his inten- 
tion, and the general outline of his argument? But so it 
is. In what remains to be said we are obliged to speak 
of his work in terms so sharp that they may seen) to be 
out of keeping \vith what has gone before. With what- 
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ever abruptness, \ve must suddenly shift the scene, and 
manifest our disapprobation of portions of hi,; book as 
plainly as \ve have sho\vn an interest in it. \Ve have 
praised it in various points of vic\v. It has stirred the 
hearts of many; it has recognized a need, and gone in 
the right direction for supplying it. It serves as a token, 
and a hopeful token, of what is going on in the minds of 
numbers of men external to the Church. It is so far a 
good book, and, \ve trust, \vill \vork for good. Especially 
as \ve have seen, is it interesting to the Catholic, as ac- 
kno\vledging the visible Church to be our Lord's o\\'n 
creation, as the direct fruit of His teaching, and the 
destined instrument of His purposes. \Ve do not kno\v 
how to speak in an unfriendly tone of an author who has 
done so much as this; but at the same time, \vhen \ve 
come to examine his argument in its details, and study 
his chapters one by one, we find, in spite of, and 
Inixed up vâth, \"hat is true and original, and even put- 
ting aside his patent theological errors, so nluch bad logic, 
so nluch of rash and grcltuitous assu!nption, so much of 
half-digested thought, that we are obliged to conclude 
that it \vould have been nluch wiser in hinl, instead of 
publishing \vhat he seenlS to confess, or rather to pro- 
claim, to be the jottings of his first researches upon 
sacred territory, to have \vaited till he had carefully tra- 
versed and surveyed and mapped the \vhole of it. \Ve 
n<1w proceed to give a few instances of the faults of which 
\ve complain. 
His opening remarks \vill serve as an illustration. In 
P.41 he says, "\Ve have not rested upon si1lgle passages, 
nor dra\vn from the fourth Gospel." This, \ve suppose, 
must be his reason for ignoring the passage in Luke 
ii. 49: "Did you not know that I must be about My 
F d.ther's business?" for he directly contradicts it, by 
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gratuitously in1agining that our Lord came for St. John's 
baptisIn \vith the 
alne intention as the penitents around 
HiD1; and that, in spite of His o\vn words, \vhich we 
suppose are to be takt.:n as another "single pas:;age," 
"So it becoDleth us to fulfil all justice" (l\latt. iii. 15). 
It must be on this principle of ignoring single passages 
such as these, even though they admit of cOlnbination, 
.. 
that he goes on to say of our Lord, that" in the agita- 
tion of n1ind caused by l-Iis baptism, and by the Baptist's 
designation of Him as the future Prophet, He retired 
into the \vildcrncss," and there" He n1atured the plan of 
action which we see Hiln executing fron1 the nIon1ent of 
His return into society" (p. 9) ; and that not till then 
\vas He "conscious of miraculous po\ver " (p. 12). This 
neglect of the sacred text, we repeat, must be allowed 
hinl, \ve suppose, under cover of his acting out his rule 
of abstaining from single passages and from the fourth 
Gospel. Let us all 0\\' it; but at least he ought to 
adduce passages, single or many, for what he actually 
does assert. He must not be allo\ved arbitrarily to add 
to the history, as \vell as cautiously to take from it. 
Where, then, we ask, did he learn that our Lord's baptism 
caused Him I( agitation of mind," that He (( ll1åtured 
His plan of action in the wilderness,'. and that He then 
first was " conscious of miraculous po\ver " ? 
But again: it seems he is not to refer to "sing-Ie pas- 
sages or the fourth Gospel;" yet, \\'onderful to say, he 
actually does open his formal discussion of the sacred 
history by referring to a passage from that very Gospel, 
-nay, to a particular text, which is not to be called 
M single," only because it is not so much as a single text, 
but an unfair half text, and half a text such, that, had 
he taken the whole of it, he \votIld have becn obljfTed to 
b 
adn1it that the part \vhich he puts aside just runs counter 
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to his interpretation of the part \vhich he recognizes. 
The \vords are these, as they stand in the Protestant 
vef'6ion: "Behold the Lamb of God, which taketh away 
the sin of the world." No\v, it is impossible to deny 
that tI which taketh away," etc., fixes and limits the sense 
of "the Lamb of God;" but our author notices the 
latter half of the sentence, only in order to put aside 
the light which it thro\vs upon the former half; and 
instead of the Baptist's own interpretation of the title 
which he gives to our Lord, he substitutes another, 
radically different, which he selects for himself out of 
one of the Psalms. He explains ., the Lamb" by th
 
well-kno\vn image, which represents the Almighty as a 
shepherd and His earthly servants as sheep-innocent, 
safe, and happy under His protection. "The Baptist's 
opinion of Christ's character, then," he says, "is summed 
up for us in the title he gives Him-the Lamb of God, 
taking away the sins of the world. There seelltS to be, 
in the last part of this description, an allusion to the 
usages of the Jewish sacrificial system; and, in order 
to explain it fully, it would be necessary to anticipate 
much which \vill come more conveniently later in this 
treatise. But \vhen we remember that the Baptist's 
mind ,vas doubtless full of in1agery dra\vn from the Old 
Testament, and that the conception of a lanlb of God 
makes the subject of one of the most striking of the 
Psalms, we sflall þerceive ,,('hat Ile Jlzeallt to convey by this 
phrase" (pp. 5, 6). This is like saying, to take a parallel 
instance, "Isaiah declares, '1\line eyes have seen the King, 
the Lord of hosts;' but, considering that doubtless the 
prophet ,vas well acquainted with the first and second 
books of Samuel, and that Saul, David, and Solomon 
are the three great kings there represented, we shall 
easily perceive that, by 'seeing the King,' he meant to 
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say that he saw U zziah, king of Judah, in the last yea.r 
of \\-,hose reign he had the vision. As to the phrase 
'the Lord of hosts,' \vhich seen1S to refer to the Almighty. 
\ve will consider its meaning by-and-by: "-but, in truth, 
it is difficult to invent a paralogism, in its gratuitous 
inconsecutiveness parallel to his o\vn. 


7. 
We must o\vn that, \vith every wish to be fair to thi5 
author, we never recovered fronl the perplexity of mind 
which this passage, in the very threshold of his book, 
inflicted on us. It needed not the various pdssages J 
constructed 011 the same argul11cl1tdtive nlodel, \vhich 
follow it in his work, to prove to us that he \vas not 
only an incognito, but an enigma. "Ergo," is the symbol 
of the logician :-\\,hat is the scientific method of a writer 
\\'hose synl boIs, profusely scattered through his pages, 
are cc P robabl y " II it must be" "doubtless" II on this 
, , , 
hypothesis," "we may suppose," and "it is natural to 
think," and that at the very time that he pointedly 
discards the comments of school theologians? Is it 
possible that he can mean us to set aside, in his o\vn 
favour, the glosses of all that went before hin1, and to ex- 
change our old lamps for his ne\v ones? l\Ien have been 
at fault, \\'hen trying to determine \vhether he \\'as an 
orthodox believer on his road to liberalism, or a liberal 
on his road to orthodoxy: this doubtless may be to 
some a perplexity; but our o\vn difficulty is, \vhether 
he conIes to us as don investigator or rather as a prophet, 
as one unequal or superior to the art of reasoning. 
Undoubtedly he is an able man; but \vhat can he 
possibly mean by startling us with such eccentricities 
of argumentation as are quite fan1iliar with him? 
Addison some,vhere bids his readers bear in mind, 
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that if he is ever especially dull, he ahvays has a 
special reason for being so; and it is difficult to 
reconcile one's in1agination to the supposition that this 
anonYlnous writer, with so much religious thought as 
he certainly evidences, is \vithout some recondite reason 
for seeming so inconsequent, and does not move by some 
deep subterraneous process of investigation, \\'hich, if 
once brought to light, would clear hill1 of the imputation 
of castle-building. 
There is always a danger of misconceiving aD author 
\vho has no antecedents by which \ve may Inf - lIre hin1. 
Taking his work as it lies, we can but wish thc:1t he had 
kept his imagination under control; and that he had 
(norc of the hard head of a la\vyer, and the patience of 
a philosopher. He \vrites like a nlan who cannot keep 
from telling the \vorld his first thoughts, especially if 
they are clever or graceful; he has come for the first 
time upon a strange world, and his remarks upon it are 
too often obvious rather than striking, and crude rather 
than fresh. What can be more paradoxical than to 
interpret our Lord's \vords to Nicodemus, U Unless a man 
bc born again," etc., of the necessity of external reli- 
gion, and as a lesson to him to profess his faith openly 
and not to visit him in secret? (p. 86). \Vhat can be 
more pretentious, not to say vulgar, than his paraphrase 
of St. John's passage about the \VOlnan taken in adul- 
tery? U In His burning emb
lrrassment and confusion," 
he says, " He stooped do\vn so as to hide I lis face. . . . 
They had a glimpse perhaps of the glowing blush upon 
Ilis face," etc. (p. 104.) 
\Ve should be very sorry to use a severe \vord con- 
cerning an honest inquirer after truth, as we believe thi
 
anonymous \vriter to bc; but \ve will confess that 
Catholics, kindly as they may wish to feel towards him 
25 
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are scarcely even able, from their very position, to give 
his \vork the enthusiastic reception \vhich it has received 
froln sOlne other critics. The reason is plain; those alone 
can speak of it from a full heart, who feel a need, and 
recognize in it a supply of that need. \Ve are not in the 
num ber of such; for they \vho have found, have no need 
to seek. Far be it from us to use language savouring of 
the leaven of the Pharisees. We are not assuming a 
high place, because we thus speak, or boasting of our 
security. Catholics are both deeper and shallower than 
Protestants; but in neither case have they any call for 
a treatise such as this Eecl' 11011/0. If they live to the 
\vorlel and the flesh, thcn the faith \vhich they profess, 
though it is true and distinct, is dead; and their certainty 
about religious truth, ho\vever firm and unclouded, is but 
sh,lllo\v in its character, and flippant in its manifestations. 
...
nd in proportion as they are worldly and sensual, \vill 
they be flippant and shallow.- But their faith is as inlle- 
lible as the pign1ent which colours the skin, even though 
it is skin-deep. This class of Catholics is not likely to 
take interest in a pictorial Eect! lioJJlo. On the other 
hand, where the heart is alive \vith divine love, faith is as 
deep as it is vigorous and joyous; and, as far as Catho- 
lics are in this condition, they \vill feel no dra\ving to- 
\vards a \\rork which is after all but an arbitrary and 
unsatisfactory dissection of the Object of thcir devotion. 
Faith, be it deep or shallow, does not need Evidences. 
'That individual Catholics may be harassed \vith doubts, 
particularly in a day like this, we are not denying; but, 
viewed as a body, Catholics, froln their religious condi- 
tion, are either too deep or too shallo\v to suffer from 
those elementary difficulties, or that distress of Inind, 
* [On this whole subject, vide II Difficulties felt by Anglicans," etc., 
Lecture IX.] 
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and need of argument, which serious Protestants so often 
expenence. 
We confess, then, as Catholics, to some unavoidable 
absence of cordial feeling in following the remarks of 
this author, though not to any want of real syrnp<.tthy; 
and we seem to be justified in our indisposition by his 
fnanifest want of sympathy with us. If we feel distant 
to\vards him, his own language about Catholicity, and 
(\vhat may be callcd) old Christianity, seems to shO\\9 
that that distance is one of fact, one of mental position, 
not any fault in ourselves. Is it not undeniable, that the 
very life of personal religion among Catholics lies in a 
kno\vledge of the Gospels? It is the character and con- 
duct of our Lord, His words, Ilis deeds, flis sufferings, 
His \vork, which are the very food of our devotion and 
rule of our life. lC Behold the Man," \vhich this author 
feels to be an object novel enough to \vrite a book about, 
has been the contemplation of Catholics from the first 
age when St. Paul said, "The life that I no\v live in the 
flesh, I live in the faith of the Son of God, ,vho loved 
me, and delivered Hirnself for n1e." As the Psahns 
have ever been the n1anual of our prayer, so have the 
Gospels been the subject-matter of our meditation. In 
these latter times especially, since St. Ignatius, they have 
been divided into portions, and arranged in a scientific 
order, not unlike that \vhich the Psalms have received 
in the Breviary. To contcrnpl..1te our Lord in IIis person 
and His history is with us the exercise of every retreat, 
and the devotion of every morning. All this is cer- 
tainly simple matter of fact; but the writer \ve are re- 
vie\ving lives and thinks at so great a distance from us, 
as not to be cognizant of what is so patent and so noto- 
rious a truth. fIe seems to imagine that the faith of 
a Catholic is the mere profession of a fonnula. He 
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deems it important to disclaim, in the outset of his 
work, all reference to the theology of the Church. He 
eschews with much precision, as something almost 
profane, the dogmatisln of former ages. He wishes" to 
trace" our Lord's "biography from point to point, and 
accept those conclusions-not which Church doctors or 
even Apostles have sealed with their authority-but 
.. 
\vhich the facts themselves, critically weighed, appear to 
warrant." -(Preface.) Now, what Catholics, what Church 
doctors, as well as Apostles, have ever lived on, is not any 
nunlber of theological canons or decrees, but, we repeat, 
the Christ Himself, as He is represented in concrcte 
existence in the Gospels. - Theological determinations 
about our Lord are far more of the nature of landmarks 
or buoys to guide a discursive mind in its. reasonings, 
than to assist a devotional nlind in its \vorship. Conl- 
Inon sense, for instance, tells us what is meant by the 
words, U My Lord and my God;" and a religious man, 
upon his knee..;, requires no con1mentator; but against 
irreligious speculators, Arius or N estorius, a denunciation 
has been passed, in Ecun1enical Council. when I( science 
falsely so-called" encroached upon devotion. Has not 
this been insisted on by all dognlatic Christians over and 
over again? Is it not a representation as absolutely 
true as it is trite? \Ve had fancied that Protestants 
generally allowed the touching- beauty of Catholic hyn1ns 
and Ineditations; and alter all is there not 1'hat in all 
Catholic churches ,vhich goes beyond any written devo- 
tion, whatever its force or its pathos? Do we not be- 
lieve in a Presence in the sacred Tabernacle, not as a 
form of words, or as a notion, but as an Object as real 
as we are real? And if before that Presence we need 
'ither profession of faith nor even manual of devotion, 
* [VUe" Essay on Assent,n ch. iv. and v.] 
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what appetite can we have for the teaching of a writer 
who not only exalts his first thoughts about our Lord 
into professional lectures, but implies that the Catholic 
Church has never known how to point I Iim out to her 
children? 


8. 
It may be objected, that we are making too much 
of so accidental a slight as is contained in his allusion to 
U Church doctors," especially as he mentions Apostles in 
connexion with thcln; but it would be affectation not 
to recognize in other places of his book an undercurrent 
of antagonism to us, of which the passage already quoted 
is but a first indication. Of course he has quite as much 
right as another to take up an anti-Catholic position, if 
he will; but we understand hilll to be putting forth an 
investigation, not a poleIuical argument: and if, instead of 
keeping his eyes directed towards his o\vn proper subject, 
he looks to the right or left, hitting at those who view 
things differently from himself, he is damaging the ethical 
force of a composition which claims to be, and mainly is, 
a serious and manly search dfter religious truth. Why 
cannot he let U5 alone? Of course he cannot avoid see- 
ing that the lines of his own investigation diverge from 
those dra\vn by others: but he will have enough to do 
in defending himself, without making others the object 
of his attack. He is virtually opposing Voltaire, Strauss, 
Renan, Calvin, Wesley, Chalmers, Erskine, and a host of 
other writers, but he does not denounce them,. why then 
does he single out, misrepresent, and anathematize a 
a main principle of Catholic orthodoxy. I t is as if he 
COil Id not keep his hand off us, when \ve crossed his path. 
We are alluding to the following magisterial passage: 
"If He (our Lord) meant anything by His constant 
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denunciation of hypocrites, there is nothing which He 
could have visited \vith sterner censure than that short cut 
to belief which many persons take, when, overwhelmed 
\vith difficulties \vhich beset their minds, and afraid of 
damnation, they suddellly resolve to strive no longer, but, 
giving their minds a holiday, to rest content with sll..yillg 
that they believe, and acting as if they did. A melan- 
choly end of Christianity indeed! Can there be such a 
disfranchised pauper class alnong the citizens of the New 
J erusalenl ? It (p. 79). 
He adds shortly aftenvards : 
"Assuredly, those \vho rcprescnt Christ as presenting 
to nlan an abtruse theology, and saying to then1 peren1p- 
torily, 'Believe or be dan1ned,' have the coarsest con- 
ception of thc Saviour of the world" (p. 80). 
111us he deli vcrs himself: Believe or be damned is 
so detestable a doctrine, that if any man denies that it 'is 
detestable, I plonounce him to be a hypocrite; to be with- 
out any true kno\vledge of the Saviour of the world; to 
be the object of Iris sternest censure; and to have no part 
or place in the Holy City, the New Jerusalem, the eter- 
nal Heaven above.-Prc.tty well for a virtuous hater of 
dogmatistn I We hope \ve shall show lcss dictatorial 
arrogance than his in the answer \\ hich we proceed tu 
nlak
 to hirn. 
Whether or not there are persons such as he de- 
scribes, Catholics, or, Protestant converts to Catholicism, 
-men \vho profess a faith which they do not believe, 
under the notion that they shall be eternally damned if 
thcy do not profess it without believing,-we really do 
not know-we never met with such; but since facts do 
not concern us hcrc so 111uch as pi inciples, let us, for 
argument's sake, grant that there are such nlen. Our 
:luthor believes they are not only" nlany," but enough 
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to form a C( class;" and he considerg that they act in 
this preposterous n1anner under the sanction, and in d.C- 
cordancc \vith the teaching, of the religious bodies to 
\vhich they belong. Especially there is a nlarked allu- 
sion in his words to the Athanasian Creed and the 
Catholic Church. N O\V we answer him ,-hus: 
I t is his charge (.lgainst the teacher:i of dogma that 
thcy inlpose on nlcn as a duty, insteG.ù of believing, 
to h act d.S if thcy did" believe :-no\v i41 fact this is the 
very kind of profession which, if it is all that a candidate 
has to offer, absolutely shuts him out from adlnission 
into Catholic communion. We suppose, that by belief 
of cl thing this writer understands an inward conviction of 
its truth ;-this being supposed, \ve plainly say that no 
priest is at liberty to receive a man into the Church \vhl.) 
has not a real internal belief, and canuot say from his 
heart, that the things taught by the Church are true. 
On the other hand, as we have said above, it is the very 
characteristic of the profession of faith Inade by nUlnbers 
of educated Protestants, and it is the utInost extent to 
which they are able to go in believing, to hold, not that 
Christian doctrine is certainly true, but 
hat it has such 
..l sClublance of truth, it has such considerable nlarks of 
probability upon it, that it is their dU".
y to accept and 
act upon it as if it \vere true beyond all question or 
doubt: and they justify themselves, ..lnd with much 
redson, by the authority of Bishop Butlel. U Ildoubtedly, 
d. religious lnan \vill be led to go as lar as this, if he 
cannot go fd.rther; but unless he c
n g<.Þ fd.rther, he is no 
catechumen of the Catholic Church. "vVe wish alllncn to 
believe that her creed is true; but till tlley do so believe, 
\ve do not wish, we have no pennission, to make them 
her members. Such a faith as this author speaks of to 
condemn-( our books call it "practical (' 
rtitude ")--does 
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not rise to the level of the sine qua 1101Z, which is the con- 
dition prescribed for becoming a Catholic. Unless a 
convert so believes that he can sincerely say, IC After 
all, in spite of all difficulties, objections, obscurities, 
mysteries, the creed of the Church undoubtedly con1es 
from God, and is true, because He who gave it is the 
Truth," such a man, though he be outwardly received 
into her fold, will receive no grace from the sacraments, 
110 sanctification in baptism, no pardon in penance, no life 
in communion. \Ve are more consistently dognlatic than 
this author iInagines; we do not enforce a principle 
by halves; if our doctrine is true, it must be received as 
such; if a man cannot so receive it, he nlust wait till 
he can. It would be better, indeed, if he no\v believed; 
but since he does not as yet, to wait is the best he can 
òo under the circumstances. If we said anything else 
than this, certainly we should be, as the author thinks 
\ve are, encouraging hypocrisy. Nor let him turn round 
on us and say that by thus proceeding \ve are laying a 
burden on souls, and blocking up the entrance into that 
fold which was intended for all 01en, by imposing hard 
conùitions on candidates for admission; for, as we shall 
now show, we have already implied a great principle, 

vhich is an ans\ver to this objection, and which the 
Gospels exhibit and sanction, but which he al>
olutely 
Ignores. 


9- 
Let us avail ourselves of his own quotation. The 
Baptist said, ".Behold the Lamb of God." Again he 
says, "This is the Son of God." lC Two of his disciples 
heard him speak, and they followed J eStis." They be- 
lieved John to be "a man sent from God" to teach 
them. and therefore they believed his worù to be true 
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\Ve suppose it was not hypocrisy in them to believe in 
John's word; rather they would have been guilty of gross 
inconsistency or hypocrisy, had they professed to be- 
lieve that h
 was a divine messenger, and yet had refused 
to take his word concerning the Stranger whom he pointed 
out to their veneration. It would have been u saying 
that they believed," and 110t "acting as if they did;" 
which at least is not better than saying anò acting. 
N ow was not the announcernent \vhich John made to 
them cc a short cut to belief"? and \vhat the harm of it ? 
I'hey believed that our Lord was the prornised Prophet, 
without n1aking direct inquiry about IIim, without a new 
inquiry, on the ground of a previous inquiry into the 
claims of John hilnself to be accounted a messenger 
from God. They had already accepted it as truth that 
John was a prophet; but again, what a prophet said 
must be true; else he \vould not be a prophet; now, 
John said that our Lord was the Lanlb of God; this. 
then, certainly was a sacred truth. 
N o\V it might happen, that they kne\v exactly and for 
certain what the Baptist rneant in calling our Lord cc a 
Lamb;" in that case they would believe I-lim to be that 
which they knew the figurative word l11eant, as used by 
the Baptist. But, as our author reminds us, the word has 
different senses; and though the Baptist eXplained his 
own sense of it on the first occasion of using it, by add- 
ing cc that taketh a\vay the sin of the world," yet when 
he spoke to the two disciples he did not thus explain it. 
Now let us suppose that they wellt off: taking the \vord 
each in his o\vn sense, the one understanding by it a 
sacrificial lamb, the other a lamb of the fold; and let us 
suppose that, as they \vere on their \vay to our Lord's 
honle, they becanle a\vare of this difference between their 
several itnpressions, and Jisputcd with each other which 
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was the right interpretation. It is cl
ar thdt they,vould 
agree so far as this, viz., that, in saying that the proposi- 
tion was true, they meant that it was true in that sense 
in which the Baptist spoke it, \vhatever that was; more- 
over, if it be worth noticing, they did after all even agree, 
in saine vague ,vay, about the meaning of the \vord, 
understanding that it denoted sonle high characteristic, 
.. 
or uffice, or ministry. Anyho\v, it 'VclS absolutely true, 
they \vOllld say, that our Lord was a Lamb, \vhatever it 
nleant ; the \vord conveyed a great and momentous fact, 
and if they did not kno,v ,vhat that fact \vas, the Baptist 
did, and they ,vould accept it in its one right sense, as 
soon as he or our Lord told them ,vhat that ,vas. 
Again, as to that other title \vhich the Baptist gave 
our Lord, "the Son of God," it adlnittcd of half a dozen 
111eanings. Wisclolll 'vas U the only begotten;" the 
Angels were the sons of God ; Adam \vas a son of God; 
the descendants of Seth \vere sons of God; SoloInon was 
a son of God; and so is H the just man." In which of 
these senses, or in ,vhat sense, was our Lord the Son of 
God? St. Peter, as the after-history shows us, knew, but 
there \vere those who did not know; the centurion who 
att\ nded the crucifixion did not know, and yet he con- 
fessed that our Lord ,vas the Son of God. He knew 
that our Lord had been condemned by the Jews for 
calling Hinlself the Son of God, and therefore he cried 
out, on seeing the miracles which aJ:tended his death, 
" Indeed this 'Zvas the Son of God." His words evidently 
imply, U I do not know precisely what He Ineant by so 
caning Hinlself j but this I do know,-what He said He 
was, that He is; whatever He meant, I believe Him; I 
believe that His word about Hinlself is true, though I 
cannot prove it to be so, though I do not even unJerstand 
it; I believe HiQ word, for I believe IIÙlt." 
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N o\V to return to the accusation \vhich has led to these 
remarks. Our author says that certain persons are 
hypocrites, because they "take a short cut to belief, 
suddenly resolving to strive no longer, but to rest con- 
t
nt with saying they believe." Does he luean by" a 
short cut," believing on the \vord of another? As far as 
we see, he can ßlean nothing else; yet how call he really 
mean this and luean to blame this, \vith the Gospels bcfore 
hin1? He cannot mean it, if he pays any deference to 
the Gospels, because thc very staple of the sacred narra- 
tive, from beginning to end, is a call on all men to believe 
\vhat is not proved, not plain, to them, on the warrant of 
divine messengers; because the very fonn of our Lord's 
teaching is to substitute authority for argulnent ; because 
the very principle of His grave earnestness, the very key 
to His regenerative mission, is the intiluate conncxion 
of faith with salvation. Faith is not simply trust in His 
legislation, as the WI iter says; it is definitely tru
t in 
I-lis \vord, whether that word be about heavenly things 
or earthly; \vhether it is spoken by His own luouth, 
or through His ministers. The Angel \vho announced 
the Baptist's birth, said, "Thou shalt be dUlnb, because 
thou believest not my \vords." The Bclptist's mother 
said of lVlary, "Blessed is she that believed." The Bap- 
tist hÏ1nself said, "He that believeth on the Son hath 
everlasting life ; àl1d he that believeth not the Son shall 
not see life, but the wrath of God abideth on him." 
Our Lord, in turn said to Nicodemus, U We speak 
that \ve do kno"w, and ye receiv
 not our witncss; 
he that believeth not is condenlned already, because he 
hath not believed in the N anle of the Only-begotten Son 
of God." To the Jews, " He that heareth l\Iy \vord, and 
belicveth on I-Jim that sent 1re, shall not come into COI1- 
ÙC111nation." To the Capharnaitt:s, " He that believcth 
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on Me hath everlasting life." To St. Thomas, (I Blessed 
are they thclt hd. ve not seen, and yet have believed." 
And to the Apostles, " Preach the Gospel to every crea- 
ture; he that believeth not shall be damned." 
I I ow is it possible to deny that our Lord, both in the 
text anù in the context of these and other passages, nlade 
faith in a rnessage, op the warrant of the messenger, to 
be a condition of salvation, and enforced it by the great 
grant of po\ver which I Ie emphatically conferred on I I is 
representatives 1 "Whosoever shall not receive you," 
I-Ie says, "nor hear your words, when ye depart, shake 
off the dust of your feet." II It is not ye that speak, but the 
Spirit of your Father:' (I He that heareth you, heareth 
Me; he that despiseth you, despiseth Me; and he thdt 
despiseth Me, dcspiseth Him that sent me." "I pray 
for then} that shall believe on Me through their word." 
U Whose sins ye remit, they are remitted unto them; and 
whose sins ye retain, they are retained." " \Vhatsoever ye 
shall bind on earth shall be bound in heaven." "I will give 
unto thee the keys of the kingdom of heaven; and what 
soever thou shalt bind on earth shall be bound in heaven, 
and whatsoever thou shalt loose on earth shall be loosed 
in heaven." These characteristic and critical announce- 
lnents have no place in this author's gospel; and let it 
be understood, that we are not asking why he does not 
determine the tÀact doctrines contained in them-for 
that is a question \vhich he hdS reserved (if we under- 
stand him) for a future Volume-but why he does not 
recognize the principle they involve-for that is a ffidtter 
\vhich falls within his present subject 


10. 
It is not well to exhibit sorne sides ofChristianity, and 
not others; this \ve think is the rnain fault of the author 
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\ve have been reviewing. It does not pay to be eclectic 
in so serious a matter of fact. He ùoes not overlook, 
he boldly confesses, that a visible organized Church \vas 
a n1ain part of our Lord's plan for the regeneration of 
mankind. cc As with Socrates," he says, If arguInent is 
everything, and personal authority nothing; 
o with 
Christ, personal authority is all in all, and argurnent 
altogether unen1ployed" (p. 94). Our Lord rested I lis 
teaching) not on the concurrence and testimony of T-I is 
hearers, but on His own authority. He imposed upon 
them the declarations of a Divine Voice. Why docs this 
author stop short in the delineation of principles which 
he has so admirably begun? Why does he denounce 
"short cuts," as a mental disfranchisen1ent, when no 
cu t can be shorter that to U believe and be saved"? 
vVhy does he denounce religious fear as hypocritical, 
\\-hen it is written, U He that belicveth not shall bc 
damned" ? Why does He call it dishonest in a 
n1an to sacrifice his o\vn judgment to the word of 
God, when) unless he did so, he would bc avo\ving that 
the Creator kne\v less than the creature? Let him re- 
collect that no two thinkers, philosophers, writers) evcr 
did, ever will agree, in all things with each other. No 
system of opinions, ever given to the world, approved it- 
self in all its parts to the reason of anyone individual 
by \vholn it was mastered. No revelation then is con- 
ceivable, which does not involve, almost in its very idea 
as being something new, a collision with the human intel- 
lect, and demands accordingly, if i
. is to be accepted, a 
sacrifice of private judglnent 011 the part of those to whom 
it is addressed. If a revelation be necessary, then also in 
consequence is that sacri fice necessary. One man \vill 
have to make a sacrifice in one respect, anothl:r in an- 
othcr, all men in SOlne.. 
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\Ve say, then, to men of the day, Take Christianity, 
or lea\.e it; do not practise upon it; to do so is as un- 
philosophical as it is dangerous. Do not attempt to halve 
a spiritual unit. You arc apt to call it a dishonesty in us 
to rcfusc to follow out our reasonings, \vhen faith stands 
in the way; is there no intellectual dishonesty in your 
self-trust? First, your very accusation of us is dishonest; 
for you keep in the background the circumstance, of 
\vhich you are well a\vare, that such a refusal on our 
part to back Reason against Faith, is the necessary con. 
seLluence of our accepting an authoritative Revelation; 
and next you profess to accept that Revelation your- 
selves, \vhilst you dishonestly pick and choose, and take 
as much or as little of it as you please. You either ac- 
cept Christianity, or you do not: if you do, do not garble 
and patch it; if you do not, suffer others to submit to 
it ungarbled. 


June, 18bó. 
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Ehud, his assassination of Eglon, 178. 
Elijah and Elisha, 166, 187. 
Elisha, character and conduct of, 227. 
England, the paradise of little men, and the purgatory of great ones, 343. 
Eridanus, the, 376. 
Esther, Book of, 209. 
Eucharist, the, 118, 179. 
Eusebius, 58, 204, 206. 
Exeter Han, depths of, 308. 


Genesis, Book of, 155. 
Genseric, 89. 
Gerizim, temple at, 15- 
Gibbon, on the Popes ofthe ninth and tenth centuries, 25 ; on the invasion 
of the Roman provinces by the barbarians, 83, 8..; quoted, 89, 101 ; 
on the Divinity of Christ, 187. 
Gog and Magog, 104. 
Gregory. Pope, on the destruction of Rome, 86. 
Guiberto, 25. 
Guizot, M., quoted 321. 
Gustavus Adolphus, 362. 


Hagar, 22. 
Hall, Bishop of Norwich, quoted. 20. 
Haman, II I. 
Hannibal, 329. 
Herod, a Jewish courtier of, 14; and St. John Baptist, 177. 
Hildebrand, Pope, 25, 33, 35- 
Hippolytus, quoted, 67, 74, :0']. 
Holy Scripture in its relatioll to the Catholic Creed, log_ 
Homer, created literature, 330. 
Horsley, Bishop, on the times of Antichrist, 107. 


Jacob, his wrestle with the angel, 179. 
Jael and Sisera, 178. 
Jehoash, reign of, IðS, 175- 
Jerome, St., on Daniel, quoted, 56 ; on St. Paul's Epistle to Philemon, 204. 
Jewish Temple, the, 66. 
Ignatius, St., Epistles of, 139; on the Eucharist, 208. 
Irenæus, St., quoted,6], 73, 207, 209. 
Judas, manner of hi:3 dc.!th, 168. 
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Julian, Emperor, 55, 57, &J, 7 1 , 28 9. 
Justification by Faith, 123. 
Keble, John, on the Apostolical Succes!lion, lð. 
Ken, Bishop, 17, his will quoted, 105. 
Knox, Alexander, his Letters a"d Remains quoted, 27. 


La Place, 25 8 , 267, 299. 
Lateinos and the number 666,--73. 
Latitude, doctrine of, 129. 
Latitudinarianism, difficultics of, 1
6. 
Laud, Archbishop, 17, 18. 
Lazarus, the raising of, 165. 
Leo, St., and Attila, 89. 
Leslie, his Case of the Regale and Pontificate, quo
ed, 27. 
Locke on the Human Understanding, 372. 
London, 336. 
Lorenzo de M edicis, 289. 
Lushington, Dr., 255, 259. 
Luther, on Justifi
':ttion by Faith, 124; his doctrine of Consubstant:ation , 
143. 


Macaulay, Lord, on the Constitution of England, 361. 
Mahomet, 55, 58. 
Mahometan power, approaching destruction of, 103. 
2\1 alachi, St., of Armagh, on the destruction of Rome. 86. 
Ma1chus, 182. 
l\lanasseh, reign of, 163- 
Marcus Antoninus, 28g. 
l\farozia, 25. 
Matrimony, 34. 
:\Iaurice, F.D., on EteInal Punishmr-nt, 3-;1. 
Melito, on the Canonicity of the Hook of Esther, 209. 
l\lenenius Agrippa, fable of, 354. 
M iltiades, 329. 
Milton's Paradise Lost, quoted, 290. 
Montorio, the, 33. 
Mosaic law, the, divinity and beauty of, 14. 
Moses, his attempts to avenge the Israelites, 32; his periods of fast in the 
Mount, 157; his striking the rock, 175, and smiting the Egyptian, ib.: 
his vision of God, 179; accused of borrowing his law from the Egyp- 
tians, 211. 


Naaman, 221, 228. 
Nazianzen, Gregory, on the Canonicity of the Book ot Esther, 209. 
Newton's hymns, 38. 
N ewton, Sir Isaac, 25 8 , 380. 
Oaths, lawfulness of, 122. 
U.:dipus, 
ns of, 334. 
Orange Ribbon, tbe, 13. 
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Ordination Service, the, 34. 
Origen, on the Epistles of St. Paul, 204, 206; on Eternal Punishment, 23M. 
Original Sin, 123. 
Orthodox Protestantism, 197- 
Oxford, 23. 
Palatine, the, 4. 
Paley's Evid
"us, 3 6 7, 371. 
Pantheism, the great deceit of the futur
, 233. 
Paris, modern, the city of infidelity, 23. 
Pascal, 258. 
Peel, Sir Robert, his Address on the Establishment of the Tamworth 
Reading Room, 254. 
Pepin, donations of, to the Church, 25, 33. 
Pericles, his rebuke to Sophocles 194; on the Athenians, 328. 
Philemon, St. Paul's Epistle to, 204. 
Philoctetes, 308. 
Plato, 299. 
Polygamy, 122. 
" Protestant," exception to the word, 31. 
Prytaneum, the, 337. 
Punishment of Death, 122. 
Python, 218. 


Rasselas and Imlac, 266. 
Roman Empire, the, 49; fall of, 80. 
Rome, city of, described, 2, 3; the city of Catholicism, 23. 
Rousseau, on Socrates and Jesus, 3 66 , 37
- 


Sabbath, the, 120. 
Sancho Panza, 319. 
Sancroft, Archbishop, 26. 
Sarpi, Father Paul, his Letttrs quoted, 26. 
Satan, 211. 
Scott, Sir \Valter, his Tu'
 lJrovtrs. 334- 
Scripture and the Creed, log. 
Seth, birth of, 156. 
Shakespeare, quoted, 22. 
Simon of Cyrene, 167. 
Sisera, 33. 
Sisterhoods, Religious, 40. 
Socrates, 3 28 , 3 66 , 379, 380, 397. 
Sophocles, 194. 
Stewart, Dugald, 274. 


Tamworth Reading Room, 254. 
Taylor, Jeremy, his Prayers and Litanies, 39. 
Tertullian, mentions Prayers for the Dead, 204- 
Themistocles, 329. 
Theodoret, on Daniel, quoted, 56. 
Thess
lonians, the, 44; epistles to, 207. 
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Timothy, 161. 
Trastevere, the, 33. 
Trent, Council of, 28. 
Trinity, not mentioned in Scripture, 123. 
Turks, the, 104. 


Urijah the priest and Ahu, Ií 6- 
Uzziah, 159. 
Walpole, Sir Robert, 352. 
Waterloo Bridge, 336. 
\\F atts, 3 8 . 
Wellington, Duke of, 307. 
Wesley's hymns, 38. 
Whately, Archbishop, on the Establishment, 361. 
White, Henry Rirke, 289. 
Whitney blankets, 347. 
Xenophon, 329. 
Xerxes, 53. 
Zechariah, 212. 
Zeno, 368. 
Z uinglianlt, dilemma of, in regard to Baptism, I "J. 
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